Warning: The title of the book should read Crimes of Christendom. The reader will 
note that the autor constantly assumes that the misdeeds of traditional Christianity is a 
result of Christian teachings. Nothing could be further from the truth. The autor had no 
ability to interprete Scripture within its proper context and therefore gives an inaccurate 
picture of primitive Christianity. I do not agree with any of the authors personal 
assumptions about Christianity itself and the Scriptures. 

All in all, the book is an excellent well-documented reference work for the Crimes of 
Christendom which abandoned Christianity soon after its conception, as Bible 
prophecy regarding the apostasy had fortold. 

Editor 
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PREFACE. 



AN Irish orator was once protesting his immaculate honesty 
before a suspicious audience of his countrymen. Displaying his 
dexter palm, he exclaimed that there was a hand that never took a 
bribe; whereupon a smart auditor cried "How about the one 
behind your back?" 

Our purpose is to show the hand behind the back. Christianity is 
plausible and fair-spoken today, although it occasionally emits a 
fierce flash of its primitive spirit. Its advocates are no longer able 
to crush opposition; they are obliged to answer its arguments, or 
to make a show of defending their own doctrines. They scruple at 
damning heretics, and blandly expect a reciprocation of the 
courtesy. Feeling that the tendency of modern thought is against 
them, and afraid to resist it, they bend before it rather than break. 
Their only object is to weather the storm at any cost, even by 
sacrificing large quantities of their freightage. 

We do not believe that Christianity will weather the storm; in our 
opinion it is doomed. Nevertheless, as earnest Freethinkers, we 
feel incumbent on us the duty of assisting in its destruction. We 
are anxious that, as religions die of being found out, Christianity 
shall be seen in its true light. We desire that it shall not be judged 
by its present promises, but by its past performance. We wish to 
show what it was in the evil days of its supremacy, when 
opportunity matched inclination, and it acted according to the 
laws of its nature, unchecked by science, freethought and 
humanity. 

Adversity tries a man, says the proverb. But not like prosperity. 
No man is really known until he possesses power, and the same 
may be said of religions. They should be tested, not by what they 
pretend in their weakness, but by what they do in their strength. 

The merits and services of Christianity have been industriously 
extolled by its hired advocates. Every Sunday its praises are 
sounded from myriads of pulpits. It enjoys the prestige of an 
ancient establishment and the comprehensive support of the State. 



It has the ear of rulers and the control of education. Every 
generation is suborned in its favor. Those who dissent from it are 
losers, those who oppose it are ostracised; while in the past, for 
century after century, it has replied to criticism with 
imprisonment, and to scepticism with the dungeon and the stake. 
By such means it has induced a general tendency to allow its 
pretensions without inquiry and its beneficence without proof. 



If we are told of the beneficial effect of Christianity on individual 
lives, we answer that this invites a fresh indictment. Who can 
estimate the blight which has fallen upon sensitive souls from its 
doctrines of a personal devil, of salvation by accurate faith, of the 
guilt of doubt, of a terrible day of judgment, of everlasting torture 
in hell, and of a God whose favor is propitiated for a few by the 
sacrifice of the innocent for the guilty, and who is literally to all 
the rest "a consuming fire"? Who can describe the anguish of 
lovers whom faith has parted, of friends whom it has estranged, of 
husbands and wives between whom it has sown division, of 
parents whom it has filled with the dread that their children were 
doomed to perdition? 



Christianity is an historical religion and must be judged 
historically. We trace its course along the stream of time and 
show its character and achievements. Without dwelling 
unnecessarily on individual cases of fanaticism and folly, we 
exhibit its action on society, and its principles as formulated by 
Councils and illustrated by general practice. We are also as 
careless of sects as of eccentrics. We deal with the Christian 
Church in its great movements and manifestations; not chasing 
small currents but following the sweep of the tide. Nor can we 
listen to the Protestant plea that Catholicism is an idolatrous 
heresy, and is alone responsible for the crimes and errors of 
Christianity. In a future volume it will be our duty to relate the 
criminal misdeeds of Protestantism. Meanwhile we say it is 
absurd for Protestants to repudiate the only Christianity that 
existed for a thousand years, and to stigmatise with heresy that 
Catholic Church which is the venerable mother of their own faith, 

and the custodian and guarantor of their Scriptures. Both Catholic 



and Protestant have to face the fact that the triumph of 
Christianity was the triumph of barbarism, and that the doctrine of 
salvation by faith is in each Church the logical basis and sanction 
of persecution. 

In the following work we have aimed at truth rather than 
eloquence. What we wish to be heard is, not our own voice, but 
the voice of history. We therefore let the historian speak when 
possible, and we always appeal to standard authorities, of whom 
the vast majority are orthodox. It is not our fault if one authority 
we have frequently cited is that of a great sceptic as well as the 
greatest of historians. Not only did the author of The Decline and 
Fall, as Mr. Freeman observes, "monopolise the historical genius 
and the historical learning" of his times, and write "with 
wonderful power and with wonderful accuracy," but, in the words 
of Cardinal Newman, "it is melancholy to say it, but the chief, 
perhaps the only English writer who has any claim to be 
considered an ecclesiastical historian, is the unbeliever Gibbon." 
It may be added that Dr. Adams, a competent judge, in his 
Manual of Historical Literature, says that neither "the laborious 
investigations of German scholarship," nor even "the keen 
criticisms of theological zeal," have revealed more than a "very 
few important errors" in the whole range of Gibbon's labors, 
extending over the political, social, religious, and intellectual 
activity of thirteen centuries. 

Finally, it should be said that we have given a precise reference 
for every important statement, and for every one of our numerous 
quotations, so that our work may be a kind of text-book, 
trustworthy from title to imprint, and a guide to the student as 
well as instructive to the common reader. 

G. W. FOOTE. 
J. M. WHEELER. 

August, 1887. 



CHAPTER I. 



CHRIST TO CONSTANTINE 

WHEN Jesus Christ had disappeared from this world, in what 
manner it is beside our purpose to discuss, the Jewish sect he had 
founded continued to assemble at Jerusalem. The infant Church 
was under the leadership of Simon Peter, and it observed the 
communistic maxims which Jesus had enjoined. Every member 
sold his property and paid the proceeds into the common 
exchequer. 

One married couple, however, named Ananias and Sapphira, 
retained a portion of the price of their estate for their private use. 
This having come to the knowledge of Peter, he taxed them in 
succession with their offence, and each fell down dead in his 

presence. Their corpses were immediately buried by the godly 
young men who were waiting in the chamber of execution (Acts 

5:1-10). No investigation into the affair appears to have been 
made by the authorities, but had such a thing occurred in an age 
of coroner's inquests, it is possible that Peter would have met 
another fate than leaving the world with his head downwards. 

Paul's treatment of dissentients was very similar. He smote 
Elymas (Acts 13:10-11) with blindness as "a child of the devil," 
and charitably "delivered" Hymenaeus and Alexander "unto 
Satan" (1 Timothy 1:20), perhaps with the opinion that only the 

Grand Inquisitor of the Universe could adequately punish them 
for blasphemy and backsliding. 

The other apostles were imbued with the same amiable spirit. 
Even in the lifetime of their Master they continually disputed who 
should be greatest, and were only pacified by his informing them 
that they should all occupy "twelve equal thrones of judgment 
over Israel" (Mark 9:34). 

After the Master's death their differences grew more acrimonious. 
John, in his Revelation, scowls at Paul and his Gentile following, 
who "say they are Jews and are not, but are the synagogue of 



Satan" (Rev. 2:9). He denounces the doctrines of Nicolas, one of 
the seven first deacons of the Church, as hateful; and he expresses 
his detestation of the Laodiceans (Rev. 2:16) by saying that the 
Almighty would spew them out of his mouth. Paul returns the 
compliment by "withstanding" Peter for his "dissimulation," (Gal. 

2:11-13) and sneering at James and John (Gal. 2:9) as seeming to 
be pillars, the former of whom retorts that Paul is a "vain man" 
(James 2:20). Paul vehemently tells the Galatians: "If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let 
him be accursed" (Gal. 1:8). Even "the beloved disciple," in his 
second Epistle, manifests the same persecuting spirit: 

"If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God speed: for he that 
biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds." (2 John 10- 

11) 

In the very first century Christianity was split into many petty 
sects, each denouncing the other as teaching false doctrine. The 
early Nazarenes, who adhered to the Jewish law, were called 
Ebionites, or contemptible people. The Ebionites denounced the 
Paulinists, and declared that Paul was an impostor who became a 
Christian because he was not allowed to marry a Jewish woman. 

In an epistle of Peter to James, prefixed to the Clementine 
Recognitions, and as genuine as any other portion of the writings 
ascribed to Peter, Paul is alluded to as "the enemy," and the 
author of lawless and foolish teachings. Of the Recognitions 
itself, a work ascribed to Clement, alluded to in Philippians 4:3 
and undoubtedly belonging to the first era of Christian history, the 
author of Supernatural Religion says: 

"There cannot be a doubt that the Apostle Paul is attacked in this 
religious romance as the great enemy of the true faith, under the 
hated name of Simon the Magician, whom Peter follows 
everywhere for the purpose of unmasking and confuting him. He 
is robbed of his title of "Apostle of the Gentiles," which, together 
with the honor of founding the Church of Antioch, of Laodicea, 
and of Rome, is ascribed to Peter. All that opposition to Paul 
which is implied in the Epistle to the Galatians and elsewhere (1 
Cor. 1:11-12; 2 Cor. 11:13-20; Philip. 1:15,16) is here realised 



and exaggerated, and the personal difference with Peter to which 
Paul refers is widened into the most bitter animosity." (Vol II, 
p.34.) 

Irenaeus, in the second century, in his work against Heretics, 
stigmatises them with the most abusive epithets, and accuses them 
of the most abominable crimes. He calls them "thieves and 
robbers," "slippery serpents," "miserable little foxes," and so 
forth, and declares that they practise lewdness in their assemblies. 

Tertullian, in the third century, displays a full measure of bigotry, 
with an added sense of exultation over the sufferings in reserve 
for his pagan opponents. 

"What a city in the new Jerusalem! For it will not be without its 
games; it will have the final and eternal day of judgment, which 
the Gentiles now treat with unbelief and scorn, when so vast a 
series of ages, with all their productions, will be hurled into one 
absorbing fire. How magnificent the scale of that game! With 
what admiration, what laughter, what glee, what triumph shall I 
perceive so many mighty monarchs, who had been given out as 
received into the skies, even Jove himself and his votaries, 
moaning in unfathomable gloom. The governors too, persecutors 
of the Christian name, cast into fiercer torments than they had 
devised against the faithful, and liquefying amid shooting spires 
of flame! And those sage philosophers, who had deprived the 
Deity of his offices, and questioned the existence of a soul, or 
denied its future union with the body, meeting again with their 

disciples only to blush before them in those ruddy fires! Not to 
forget the poets, trembling, not before the tribunal of 
Rhadamanthus or Minos, but at the unexpected bar of Christ! 
Then is the time to hear tragedians, doubly pathetic now that they 
bewail their own agonies; to observe the actors, released by the 
fierce elements from all restraint upon their gestures; to admire 
the charioteer, glowing all over on the car of torture; to watch the 
wrestlers, thrust into the struggles, not of the gymnasium, but of 
the flames." 



The pious Father adds that, by the imaginative power of faith, he 
enjoys a foretaste of this moving spectacle, and flatters himself 
that such scenes "will be more grateful than the circus, the 
stadium, or the stage-box itself." This exultant rhetorician 
expressed the general feeling of the Christian world, in which he 
enjoyed a superlative reputation. 

Jerome, in the next century, exhibits a still more execrable spirit 
than Tertullian, exhorting the Christians to direct their bigotry 
against their dearest relations: 

"If thy father lies down across thy threshold, if thy mother 
uncovers to thine eyes the bosom which suckled thee, trample on 
thy father's lifeless body, trample on thy mother's bosom, and, 
with eyes unmoistened and dry, fly to the Lord, who calleth 
thee." 

Unfortunately this detestable advice did not flow from Jerome's 
natural moroseness; it was the logical result of his Savior's 
command to the disciples to leave all and follow him. 

The scope of our work does not permit a larger array of 
illustrations. We have, however, given enough to show that the 
hateful spirit of bigotry and persecution animated the Christian 
Church from the beginning. It gathered strength with the progress 
of time, and it was sufficiently developed, when Constantine and 
Theodosius sought the destruction of Paganism, to assist and 
applaud them in executing their design. 

Our contention in this respect is powerfully supported by the 
following passage from Lecky: 

"All that fierce hatred which, during, the Arian and Donatist 
controversies convulsed the Empire, and which in later times has 
deluged the world with blood, may be traced in the Church long 
before the conversion of Constantine. Already, in the second 
century, it was the rule that the orthodox Christian should hold no 
conversation, should interchange none of the ordinary courtesies 
of life with the excommunicated or the heretic." 



Long before Constantine, the Christian Church had employed all 
its resources against heretics. It possessed no power of punishing 
them by fines, torture or death, but it threatened them with hell in 
the next world and excommunicated them in this. "Heretics," says 
Dr. Gieseler, "were universally hated as men wholly corrupt and 
lost," and the Church pronounced against them her sharpest 
penalties. These were indeed merely spiritual, but they were 
transformed into temporal punishments as soon as Christianity 
was able to effect the change. We shall have to treat this subject 
more fully when we deal with the rise of the Papacy. 

Before exhibiting to our readers the first capital crime of 
Christianity, in establishing itself by the unscrupulous use of force 
on the ruins of Paganism, we think it necessary to refer to the 
Agape or Love-feasts, which appear to have disgraced the early 
Church. Even in the time of Paul the celebration of the Eucharist 
was the occasion of some scandal. We learn from Justin Martyr, 
Minutius Felix and others, that the Pagans accused the Christians 
of indulging in orgies of gross licentiousness in their secret 
festivals, which were held at night. Justin Martyr, while 
repudiating the charge on behalf of the orthodox, was careful to 
add of the heretics: "Whether or not these people commit those 
shameful and fabulous acts - the putting out the lights, indulging 
in promiscuous intercourse, and eating human flesh - 1 know not. " 
Theodoret, in his work on Heretic Fables, charges them all with 
lewdness, "such that even stage-players were too modest to 
describe it, or hear it described," and he asserts that they had 
exceeded and eclipsed the greatest proficients in wickedness. 
Clement of Alexandria says that "Carpocrates and Euphrates 
maintained the community of women," and adds, "of these and 
others of like sentiments, it is said, that they have a supper (for I 
cannot call it a love-feast), where men and women meet, and, 
having eaten plentifully, the candles are put out, and they mix 
together promiscuously." Eusebius also says that the 
Carpocratians gave occasion of reproach to the Gospel, and that it 
was chiefly owing to them that Christians were charged with 
promiscuous lewdness and other crimes in their assemblies. 
Origen also puts the crimes with which Christians were charged 



to the account of the Ophites and Cainites. Yet the evidence of 
Justin Martyr proves that such charges were brought against the 
Christians before these sects existed. Tertullian, indeed, after 
becoming a Montanist, divulged the fact that in the Church which 
he had before so zealously defended the young men lay with their 
sisters in the Agape, and wallowed in wantonness and luxury. 
Such accusations were made by those who had been Christians 
themselves, in places as far apart as Lyons, Rome, and Asia 
Minor. Trials took place before competent tribunals, and the 
Christians were punished. When we know that the Agape were 
prohibited by several councils because of the scandals to which 
they gave rise, it is difficult to exonerate the early Christians from 
these grave charges. Much of the persecution to which they are 
alleged to have been subject by the best and wisest emperors, 
probably arose from these secret midnight meetings. 

It is certain that the sensuality of the early Christians frequently 
mocked their ascetic doctrines. Gibbon remarks: 

Since desire was imputed as a crime, and marriage was tolerated 
as a defect, it was consistent with the same principles to consider 
a state of celibacy as the nearest approach to the divine perfection. 
It was with the utmost difficulty that ancient Rome could support 
the institution of six vestals; but the primitive Church was filled 
with a great number of persons of either sex who had devoted 
themselves to the profession of perpetual chastity. A few of these, 
among whom we may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the 
most prudent to disarm the tempter. Some were sensible and some 
were invincible against the assaults of the flesh. Disdaining an 
ignominious flight, the virgins of the warm climate of Africa 
encountered the enemy in the closest engagement; they permitted 
priests and deacons to share their bed, and gloried amidst the 
flames in their unsullied purity. But insulted Nature sometimes 
vindicated her rights, and this new species of martyrdom served 
only to introduce a new scandal into the Church." 

Following Gibbon, Mr. Lecky pens this delectable passage, which 
may be commended to the attention of the "unco guid": 



"In the time of St. Cyprian, before the outbreak of the Decian 
persecution, it had been common to find clergy professing 

celibacy, but keeping, under various pretexts, their mistresses in 
their houses; and after Constantine, the complaints on this subject 
became loud and general. Evagrius describes with much 
admiration how certain monks of Palestine, by 'a life wholly 
excellent and divine, had so overcome their passions that they 
were accustomed to bathe with women.' Virgins and monks often 
lived together in the same house, and, with a curious audacity of 
hypocrisy, which is very frequently noticed, they professed to 
have so overcome the passions of their nature that they shared in 
chastity the same bed. " 

Subsequent ages exhibited the same curious practice of playing 
with fire. Dr. Todd, in his learned Life of St. Patrick, quotes from 
the Lives of the Irish Saints the legend of a curious contest of 
chastity between St. Scuthinus and St. Brendan, in which the 
former eventually triumphed. Jortin tells us of one Robert 
D'Arbrisselles, a wild enthusiast and field preacher of the twelfth 
century, who "drew after him a crowd of female saints with whom 
he used to lie in bed, but never touch them, by way of self-denial 
and mortification." The learned and sagacious Jortin remarks that 
"austerities of this kind seem to suit the fanatical taste." Modern 
history furnishes us with many examples. During the 
Reformation, for instance, the Anabaptists emulated the primitive 
costume of Adam and Eve. 

While Christianity was slowly propagating itself among the 
Gentiles, after the fall of Jerusalem, the Pagan world did not 
exhibit any striking need of its salutary influence. Under a 
succession of wise rulers the Roman Empire flourished in peace 
and splendor. Gibbon justly remarks that: 

"If a man were called to fix a period in the history of the world 
during which the condition of the human race was most happy 

and prosperous, he would without hesitation name that which 
elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession of 

Commodus." 



Now Domitian died in AD 96, and Commodus succeeded to the 
purple in AD 180. It was during this very period that Christianity 
produced its Scriptures, and made its first conquests. How utterly 
false and absurd, then, is the orthodox plea that Christianity, with 
all its faults, came to redeem mankind from intellectual darkness 
and moral depravity ! 

Lecky observes that from the death of Marcus Aurelius (AD 180), 
about which time Christianity assumed an important influence in 
the Roman world, the decadence of the Empire was rapid and 
almost uninterrupted. How can this fact be accounted for except 
on the theory that Christianity helped to destroy the existing 
civilisation? Metaphorically, if not literally, it made men eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven; and the energy which should have 
been devoted to repelling barbarism and defending the Empire 
was wasted on frivolous theological disputes or expended in the 
pursuit of priestly ambition. Even at the time of Julian, vigorous 
and systematic efforts might still have saved the Empire from 
dissolution; but the great "Apostate's" glorious career came to an 
untimely end, and the Persian spear which drew his life-blood 
ensured the triumph of the pale Galilean and the ruin of Rome. 

We now approach the most critical period of the history of 
Christianity, when, through the patronage of Constantine, it 
obtained the means of forcing itself upon mankind. Christianity 
took three centuries to convert a twentieth of the inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire by the arts of persuasion; but it converted the 
other nineteen-twentieths in less than a century by the 
unscrupulous use of bribery, imprisonment, torture and massacre. 

Hobbes summarises this change quaintly but concisely in a few 
pregnant lines : 

"When Constantine the Great, made so by the assistance and valor 
of the Christian soldiers, had attained to be the only Roman 
Emperor, he also himself became a Christian, and caused the 
temples of the heathen gods to be demolished, and authorised 
Christian religion only to be public." 



Cardinal Newman expresses the Catholic view of this momentous 
change with equal clearness and brevity. "Constantine's 
submission of his power to the Church," he says, "has been a 
pattern for all Christian monarchs since, and the commencement 
of her state establishment to this day." 

Let the reader now follow us in investigating the character of 
Constantine, his conversion to Christianity, and the forcible 
imposition of his adopted creed upon his Pagan subjects. 

The real founder of Christianity has been the subject of eulogy 
and reprobation, the former bestowed by the Christians whom he 
protected and favored, and the latter by the Pagans whom he 
deserted and oppressed. Our object will be to relate the truth, 
without extenuating his crimes or setting down aught in malice. 

Before appealing to Gibbon, Mosheim, Jortin, Schlegel, and other 
authorities, we may perhaps venture to give a rapid summary of 
Constantine's worst characteristics by the master-hand of 
Voltaire: 

"He had a father-in-law, whom he impelled to hang himself; he 
had a brother-in-law, whom he ordered to be strangled; he had a 
nephew twelve or thirteen years old, whose throat he ordered to 
be cut; he had an eldest son, whom he beheaded; he had a wife, 
whom he ordered to be suffocated in a bath. An old Gallic author 
said that 'he loved to make a clear house.'" 

These atrocious crimes were perpetrated after Constantine became 
a Christian, or at least after he extended his patronage to the 
Church. Before he embraced or patronised Christianity, his 
character was less sullied, and he appeared incapable of such 
enormities. The following is Gibbon's description of Constantine 
at this period: 

"The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine, had been 
enriched by nature with her choicest endowments. His stature was 
lofty, his countenance majestic, his deportment graceful; his 
strength and activity were displayed in every manly exercise, and, 



from his earliest youth to a very advanced season of life, he 
preserved the vigor of his constitution by a strict adherance to the 
domestic virtues of chastity and temperance. He delighted in the 
social intercourse of familiar conversation; and though he might 
sometimes indulge his disposition to raillery with less reserve 
than was required by the severe dignity of his station, the courtesy 
and liberality of his manners gained the hearts of all who 
approached him... In the dispatch of business his diligence was 
indefatigable... In the field he infused his own intrepid spirit into 
the troops, whom he conducted with the talents of a consummate 
general." 

Let us now behold Gibbon's picture of the hero in his decline, 
after he had presided at Church councils and worshipped the 
divinity of Christ: 

"In the life of Augustus we behold the tyrant of the republic 
converted almost by imperceptible degrees into the father of his 
country and of human kind. In that of Constantine we may 
contemplate a hero, who had so long inspired his subjects with 
love and his enemies with terror, degenerating into a cruel and 
dissolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, or raised by conquest 
above the necessity of dissimulation. The general peace which he 
maintained during the last fourteen years of his reign was a period 
of apparent splendor rather than of real prosperity; and the old age 
of Constantine was disgraced by the opposite yet reconcilable 
vices of rapaciousness and prodigality. The accumulated treasures 
found in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius were lavishly 
consumed; the various innovations introduced by the conqueror 
were attended with an increasing expense; the cost of his 
buildings, his court and his festivals required an immediate and 
plentiful supply; and the oppression of the people was the only 
fund which could support the magnificence of the sovereign. His 
unworthy favorites, enriched by the boundless liberality of their 
master, usurped with impunity the privilege of rapine and 
corruption. A secret but universal decay was felt in every part of 
the public administration, and the emperor himself, though he still 
retained the obedience, gradually lost the esteem, of his subjects. 



The dress and manners which, towards the decline of his life, he 
chose to affect, served only to degrade him in the eyes of 
mankind. The Asiatic pomp which had been adopted by the pride 
of Diocletian assumed an air of softness and effeminacy in the 
person of Constantine. He is represented with false hair of various 
colors, laboriously arranged by the skilful artists of the times: a 
diadem of a new and more expensive fashion; a profusion of 
gems and pearls, of collars and bracelets; and a variegated 
flowing robe of silk most curiously embroidered with flowers of 
gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused by the youth and 
folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to discover the wisdom of an 
aged monarch and the simplicity of a Roman veteran. A mind 
thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence was incapable of rising 
to that magnanimity which disdains suspicion and dares to 
forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be 
justified by the maxims of policy as they are taught in the schools 
of tyrants, but an impartial narrative of the executions, or rather 
murders, which sullied the declining age of Constantine, will 
suggest to our most candid thoughts the idea of a prince who 
could sacrifice, without reluctance, the laws of justice and the 
feelings of nature to the dictates either of his passions or of his 
interest. " 

It cannot be doubted that the character of Constantine deteriorated 
rather than improved under the influence of Christianity. Our 
greatest master of grave and temperate irony says that - 

"He pursued the great object of his ambition through the dark and 
bloody paths of war and policy; and, after the victory, he 
abandoned himself, without moderation, to the abuse of his 
fortune. Instead of asserting his vast superiority above the 
imperfect heroism and profane philosophy of Trajan and the 
Antonines, the mature age of Constantine forfeited the reputation 
which he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually advanced in 
the knowledge of truth, he proportionally declined in the practice 
of virtue; and the same year of his reign in which he convened the 
Council of Nice was polluted by the execution, or rather murder, 
of his eldest son." 



This is Gibbon's way of saying that as Constantine became a 
better Christian he became a worse criminal. 

The reader is probably anxious to be informed of the details of 
these crimes. The father-in-law that Constantine strangled was the 
Emperor Maximian, whom, in February, AD 310, he defeated and 
captured at Marseilles. The brother-in-law whom he punished 
with the same fate was his rival Licinius, who fell into his hands 
after the siege of Byzantium, in AD 324, and who was secretly 
executed after being publicly pardoned. The deaths of these 
relatives may be explained by the rules of statecraft, but no such 
excuse can be offered with respect to the other victims of 
Constantine's cruelty. In July, AD 325, he publicly disgraced and 
privately murdered his eldest son Crispus, for no other crime than 
his virtues and his reputation. The Caesar Licinius, a nephew of 
Constantine, was involved in the ruin of Crispus and shared his 
fate, notwithstanding his youth and amiable manners, and the 
tears and entreaties of his mother. The first Christian emperor 
soon afterwards completed the list of his domestic murders by 
suffocating his wife Fausta in "the steam of a bath, which, for that 
purpose, had been heated to an extraordinary degree." This 
unfortunate lady was accused of adultery, and "her condemnation 
and punishment," says Gibbon, "were the instant consequences of 
the charge." After the commission of these atrocious crimes, it is 
no wonder that the people were discontented, and that satirical 
verses were affixed to Constantine's palace-gate, comparing him 
with the bloody and ferocious Nero. 

If we have mainly relied on Gibbon for our portrait of 
Constantine, it is only because that greatest of historians was an 
artist as well as a scholar. Instead of presenting a mass of 
confused details, he gives us a finished picture; and his accuracy, 
no less than his skill, is the wonder and admiration of succeeding 

writers. Although he was himself a disbeliever in Christianity, his 
treatment of Constantine is "remarkably just, and he is more 
generous to the first Christian emperor than Niebuhr or Neander." 
A hasty glance at the cruel and sanguinary laws which 
Constantine introduced into the Roman code will prove that, 



however zealous for religion, the first Christian emperor showed a 
scandalous contempt for humanity. 



Constantine made a law against the gladiatorial shows, which, 
however, continued until Honorius suppressed them in AD 403. 
We may well suspect his sincerity in enacting this law when we 
remember that during his administration in Gaul, after a signal 

victory over the Franks, he exposed several of their princes to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre of Treves. He also abolished the 
cruel punishment of breaking the legs of criminals and branding 
their faces; and he prohibited crucifixions, probably out of 
deference to the sentiment of his Christian subjects. But he 
ordered informers' tongues to be cut out, and molten lead to be 
poured down the throats of those who connived at the abduction 
of virgins, the principal offenders being cast to the beasts or burnt 
alive. "He appointed this punishment," says Jortin, "for various 
offences. To burn men alive became thenceforward a very 
common punishment, to the disgrace of Christianity. At last it was 
thought too cruel for traitors, murderers, poisoners, parricides, 
etc., and only fit for heretics ." 



Never before, in the history of civilised peoples, had this devilish 
punishment been inflicted judicially. Tradition or legend affirmed 
that Phalaris roasted men in a brazen bull, but this was the act of a 
ferocious tyrant, who tortured men for his sport. It was reserved 
for the first Christian emperor to deliberately insert this cruelty in 
the Roman code. The Church in subsequent ages took ample 
advantage of the opportunity which Constantine created, and 
remorselessly burnt heretics at the stake for the glory and honor 
of God. 



Constantine's conversion to Christianity has been fixed at various 
dates. Cardinal Newman rashly asserts that he was converted by 
his vision of the luminous cross on his march to Rome to attack 
Maxentius in A.D. 312, and his subsequent victory over the 
emperor at the Milvian Bridge. But this famous "vision" is merely 
a myth. It is derived from Eusebius, who in his Life of 
Constantine, alleges that the emperor, in a private conversation, 



related to him the following story of this wonderful apparition, 
which he confirmed with an oath: 

"About the middle hours of the day, as the sun began to verge 
towards its setting, he saw in the heavens, with his own eyes, the 
sun surmounted with the trophy of the cross, which was 
composed of light, and had a legend annexed, saying, By this 
conquer. And amazement seized him and the whole army at the 
sight, and the beholders wondered as they accompanied him in 
the march. And he said he was at a loss what to make of this 
spectre, and as he pondered and reflected upon it long, night came 
on him by surprise. After this, as he slept, the Christ of God 
appeared to him, together with the sign before seen in the 

heavens, and bade him make a representation of the sign that 
appeared in the heavens, and to use that as a protection against the 
onsets of his enemies. And as soon as it was day, he arose, related 
the wonder to his friends; and then assembling the workers in 
gold and precious stones, he seated himself in the midst of them, 
and describing the appearance of the sign, he bade them imitate it 
in gold and precious stones. This we were once so fortunate as to 
set our eyes upon." 

Eusebius then gives a full description of this sacred standard, 
called the Labarum. The shaft was a long spear, surmounted by a 
crown of gold, bearing "the mysterious monogram, at once 
expressive of the figure of the cross and the initial letters of the 
name of Christ;" and the silken veil, depending from a transverse 
beam, "was curiously inwrought with the images of the reigning 
monarch and his children. " 

According to Voltaire, some authors pretend that Constantine saw 
this vision at Besancon, others at Cologne, some at Treves, and 
others at Troyes. Cardinal Newman is silent on the matter, but he 
allows that there were disputes among early Christian writers 
whether the apparition was that of the monogram without the 
cross, or the cross without the monogram. 

But more serious difficulties remain. Constantine's "vision" is not 
mentioned by a single Father of the fourth and fifth centuries, 



none of whom appears to have been acquainted with the work in 
which Eusebius relates it. Eusebius himself says nothing about it 
in his Ecclesiastical History, written twelve years after the event. 
Why did Eusebius first hear of it in a private conversation with 
Constantine twenty-five years after it occurred, when it was seen 
by the whole army as well as by the emperor? And what necessity 
was there for Constantine to "confirm with an oath" a fact of such 
publicity? 

Gibbon justly remarks that "the nicest accuracy is required in 
tracing the slow and almost imperceptible gradations by which 
the monarch declared himself the protector, and at length the 
proselyte of the Church." It is certain that Constantine continued 
in the practice of Paganism until his fortieth year. He celebrated 
his victory over Maxentius at Rome according to the ancient rites; 
and later still, as Gibbon ironically observes, "He artfully 
balanced the hopes and fears of his subjects, by publishing in the 
same year two edicts; the first of which enjoined the solemn 
observance of Sunday, and the second directed the regular 
consultation of the Auruspices." 

Constantine and Licinius, in their edict of Milan (A.D. 313) 
granted their subjects "the liberty of following whatever religion 
they please." They expressly included the Christians, but this was 
probably owing to their having been so recently persecuted by 
Diocletian. 

Relying on the untrustworthy Life of Constantine by Eusebius, 
Gibbon says that after the defeat of Licinius (A.D. 324) the 
conqueror "immediately, by circular letters, exhorted all his 
subjects to imitate, without delay, the example of their sovereign, 
and to embrace the divine truth of Christianity. " 

Constantine's presiding at the Council of Nice (A.D. 325) does 
not prove that he was then a Christian. Zosimus relates that he 
asked the Pagan priests to absolve him from the guilt of 
murdering his son, his nephew and his wife, and that on their 
refusal he embraced the more accommodating creed of their 
rivals, and cleansed himself in the expiatory blood of Christ. 



Gibbon considers this an anachronism, but Schlegel says "there is, 
perhaps, some degree of truth in the story." We need not, 
however, discuss this point; for the Church, by permitting 

Constantine to preside at the Council of Nice virtually accepted 
him as a believer, and stood sponsor for his orthodoxy. 

It is likely, nevertheless, that the motives which induced 
Constantine to protect the Christians, and afterwards to favor 
them, were such as usually animate the rulers of mankind. He first 
granted them toleration, as Schlegel remarks, "not from a sense of 
justice, or from magnanimity, and still less from any attachment 
to the Christian religion, but from principles of worldly prudence. 
He wished to attach the Christians to his party." Mosheim 
conjectures that "the emperor had discernment to see that 
Christianity possessed great efficacy, and idolatry none at all, to 
strengthen public authority and to bind citizens to their 
duty." Gibbon expresses the same opinion in his ironical manner. 
"The throne of the emperor," he says, "would be established on a 
fixed and permanent basis if all their subjects, embracing the 
Christian doctrine, should learn to suffer and to obey." Voltaire, 
in his most impious poem, charges Constantine with making the 
altars of the Church a convenient footstool to his throne. The 
Christians, it is true, "still bore a very inadequate proportion to the 
inhabitants of the empire; but among a degenerate people, who 
viewed the change of masters with the indifference of slaves, the 
spirit and union of a religious party might assist the popular 
leader, to whose service, from a principle of conscience, they had 
devoted their lives and fortunes." 

Constantine naturally patronised a religion which inculcated 
passive obedience to princes, and maintained his divine right to 
rule according to the principles of despotism. Paganism never lent 
itself in this manner to the ambition of tyrants; its Olympus was a 
kind of Republic, and it was always favorable to popular liberty. 
The literature of Greece and Rome breathed an unquenchable 
spirit of freedom, which ill suited the policy of an absolute despot 
in an empire which had lost every vestige of its ancient 
independence. Constantine had the sagacity to perceive that 



Christianity was more adapted to his purpose. He patronised it, 
therefore, not as a philosopher, but as an emperor; and finding 

that it realised his most sanguine expectations, he eventually 
decided to impose it upon all his subjects and to extirpate every 
other faith. 



It is a signal illustration of the persecuting spirit which is inherent 
in all theologies, that the Christian clergy, who had only a few 
years before bitterly complained of their proscription, joyously 
assisted Constantine in his suppression of Paganism. Their almost 
incredible arrogance is proved by the fact that Paganism was still 
the religion of the vast majority of their fellow subjects. Gibbon's 
estimate of the number of Christians at this time has never been 
seriously disputed, and it is passed over in silence by his two 
Christian editors, Dean Milman and Dr. Smith. 



"According to the irreproachable testimony of Origen, the 
proportion of the faithful was very inconsiderable when compared 
with the multitude of an unbelieving world; but, as we are left 
without any distinct information, it is impossible to determine, 
and it is difficult even to conjecture, the real numbers of the 
primitive Christians. The most favorable calculation, however, 
that can be deduced from the examples of Antioch and of Rome 
will not permit us to imagine that more than a twentieth part of 
the subjects of the empire had enlisted themselves under the 
banner of the Cross before the important conversion of 
Constantine." 



What an edifying spectacle to the philosopher! Behold the 
religion of the meek and lowly Jesus, whose yoke was easy and 
his burden light, forced by its professors down the throats of their 
Pagan neighbors, who outnumbered them by nearly twenty to 
one! 



Let us also reflect that Christianity introduced the systematic 
persecution of heresy and unbelief. Such a principle was entirely 
foreign to Paganism. The Roman law tolerated every form of 
religion and every system of philosophy. Its impartiality was so 
absolute that the Pantheon of the eternal city afforded niches to all 



the gods of the empire; yet when Tiberius was asked to allow the 
prosecution of a Roman citizen for blaspheming the deities he 

replied: "No, let the gods defend their own honor." We do not 
deny that the Christians were persecuted, although we challenge 
their exaggerated account of their sufferings. But their partial and 
occasional persecutions were prompted by political motives. They 
were regarded as members of a secret society, at once offensive to 
their Pagan neighbors and dangerous to the State; and although 
they were sometimes punished, their doctrines were never 
proscribed. The principle of persecution was first infused into the 
Roman law by Constantine. According to Renan: 

"We may search in vain the whole Roman law before Constantine 
for a single passage against freedom of thought, and the history of 
the imperial government furnishes no instance of a prosecution 
for entertaining an abstract doctrine. " 

Christianity inaugurated a new era of mental slavery. By forcibly 
suppressing dissent and establishing an Inquisition for detecting 
heretics, she carried tyranny into the secret recesses of the mind. 
"She thus," as Draper says, "took a course which determined her 
whole future career, and she became a stumbling-block in the 
intellectual advancement of Europe for more than a thousand 
years." 

Constantine's policy manufactured Christians wholesale, for the 
masses of such an age were easily seduced or driven. The discreet 
Mosheim, while not attributing "the extension of Christianity 
wholly to these causes," allows that "both the fear of punishment 
and the desire of pleasing the Roman emperors were cogent 
reasons, in the view of whole nations as well as of individuals, for 
embracing the Christian religion." Jortin likewise remarks that 
"along with those who were sincere in their profession there came 
a multitude of hypocrites and nominal Christians." Gibbon tells us 
how the people were bribed: 

"The hopes of wealth and honors, the example of an emperor, his 
exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among 
the venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill the 



apartments of a palace. The cities which signalised a forward zeal 
by the voluntary destruction of their temples were distinguished 
by municipal privileges and rewarded with popular donatives; and 
the new capital of the East gloried in the singular advantage that 
Constantinople was never profaned by the worship of idols. As 
the lower ranks of society are governed by imitation, the 
conversion of those who possessed any eminence of birth, of 
power, or of riches, was soon followed by dependent multitudes. 
The salvation of the common people was purchased at an easy 
rate, if it be true that in one year twelve thousand men were 
baptised at Rome, besides a proportionable number of women and 
children, and that a white garment, with twenty pieces of gold, 
had been promised by the emperor to every convert." 

Concurrently with these bribes, Constantine devoted much of his 
energy and wealth to increasing the power and splendor of the 

Church. "He gave to the clergy," says Schlegel, "the former 
privileges of the Pagan priests, and allowed legacies to be left to 
the churches, which were everywhere erected and enlarged. He 
was gratified with seeing the bishops assume great state; for he 
thought the more respect the bishops commanded, the more 
inclined the Pagans would be to embrace Christianity." Jortin 
remarks that the Emperor was possessed with the building spirit, 
and spent immense sums on palaces and churches, which obliged 
him to burden his people with taxes. Gibbon satirically says that 
"Constantine too easily believed that he should purchase the favor 
of Heaven if he maintained the idle at the expense of the 
industrious, and distributed among the saints the wealth of the 
republic." He gave to the bishops the privilege of being tried by 
their peers, and their episcopal brethren were their judges even 
when they were charged with a capital crime. He originated the 
notion that clerical impunity was better than a public scandal, and 
declared that if he surprised a bishop in the act of adultery, he 
would cast his imperial mantle over the holy sinner. Montesquieu 
alleges that Constantine even ordained that, in the legal courts, the 
single testimony of a bishop should suffice, without hearing other 
witnesses. 



Constantine's penal laws in favor of Christianity were still more 
influential. He condemned those who should speak evil of Christ 
to lose half their estates. His laws against various heresies may be 
seen in the Justinian code. So far did he advance in true godliness, 
under the inspiration of the bishops and clergy, that he issued a 
decree for the demolition of all heretical temples in the following 
elegant strain: 

"Know ye, Moravians, Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulinians, and 
Cataphrygians, that your doctrine is both vain and false. O ye 
enemies of truth, authors and counsellors of death, ye spread 
abroad lies, oppress the innocent, and hide from the faithful the 
light of truth ... That your pestilential errors may spread no 
further, we enact by this law that none of you dare hereafter to 
meet at your conventicles, nor keep any factious or superstitious 
meetings, either in public buildings or in private houses, or in 
secret places; but if any of you have a care for the true religion, let 
them return to the Catholic Church ... And that our careful 
providence for curing these errors may be effectual, we have 
commanded that all your superstitious places of meeting, your 
heretical temples (if I may so call them), shall be, without delay 
or contradiction, pulled down or confiscated to the Catholic 
Church." 

Such is the language, and such are the acts, which made 
Constantine "a pattern to all succeeding monarchs." These 
oppressive acts were grateful to the Christian clergy; and 
Eusebius, as Lardner remarks, relates them "with manifest tokens 
of approbation and satisfaction. " 

The reign of the first Christian Emperor was distracted by the 
famous Arian controversy. Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, and 
his presbyter Arius, had a fierce and bitter dispute about the 
Trinity, the former contending that the Son was equal, and the 
latter that he was inferior, to the Father. According to Jortin: 

"Alexander wrote a circular letter to all bishops, in which he 
represented Arius and his partisans as heretics, apostates, 
blasphemers, enemies of God, full of impudence and impiety, 



forerunners of Antichrist, imitators of Judas, and men whom it 
was not lawful to salute or bid God speed. " 

This is merely the language of bigotry, for Sozomen 
acknowledges that these reprobates were learned, and to all 
appearance good men. As the quarrel grew inflamed the soldiers 
and inhabitants joined in it, and much blood was shed in and 
about the City. Constantine wrote Alexander and Arius a long 
letter, bidding them be more peaceable. But as the controversy 
spread through the empire, he at length resolved (A.D. 325) to 
summon a Council of the Church at Nice, in Bythinia, to 
determine between them. After much wrangling, which 
Constantine peremptorily ended, the bishops and ecclesiastics 
discussed the subject of the Trinity. It was finally resolved by a 
majority that the Father and the Son were of the same substance, 
and not of like substance. The famous Nicene Greed was drawn 
up for subscription, with an addendum declaring that - 

"The Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematises those 
who say there was a time when the Son of God was not, and that 
before he was begotten he was not, and that he was made out of 
another substance or essence, and is created or changeable or 
alterable. " 

The Council of Nice only envenomed the dispute, for, as Gibbon 
observes, the emperor "extinguished the hope of peace and 
toleration from the moment that he assembled three hundred 
bishops within the walls of the same palace." Constantine ratified 
the Nicene Creed, and issued the following edict against the 
minority : 

"Since Arius hath imitated wicked and ungodly men, it is just that 
he should undergo the same infamy with them. As, therefore, 
Porphyrius, an enemy of godliness, for his having composed 
wicked books against Christianity, hath found a fitting 
recompense in being infamous and having all his impious 
writings quite destroyed, so also it is now my pleasure that Arius 
and those of his sentiments shall be called Porphyrians, so that 
they may have the appellation of those whose manners they have 
imitated. Moreover, if any book composed by Arius shall be 



found, it shall be delivered to the fire, that not only his evil 
doctrine may be destroyed, but that there may not be the least 
remembrance of it left. This also I enjoin, that if anyone shall be 
found to have concealed any writing composed by Arius, and 
shall not immediately bring it and consume it in the fire, death 
shall be his punishment: for as soon as ever he is taken in this 
crime, he shall suffer capital punishment. God preserve you." 

God preserve you! is a fine piece of irony, coming after a menace 
of death for reading an heretical book. Let it also be noticed that 
the first great Council of the Christian Church resulted in the first 
promulgation of the death penalty against heretics. 

Ten years afterwards Constantine veered round and favored the 
Arians. He repeatedly commanded Athanasius, the Archbishop of 
Alexandria, to receive Arius into the Catholic communion, but 
that extraordinary man refused to comply with the emperor's will. 
At the Council of Tyre (A.D. 335) an Arian majority condemned 
Athanasius to degradation and exile for having, as they alleged, 
whipped or imprisoned six bishops, and murdered or mutilated a 
seventh; and the great Archbishop found shelter for nearly two 
years in the Court of Treves. 

Meanwhile Arius came to an untimely end. Constantine ordered 
Alexander, the Athanasian bishop of the capital, to receive the 
heresiarch into communion on the following Sunday. On the 

Saturday the bishop fasted and prayed, and in his church he 
besought God to avert the evil, even by taking Arius away. The 
next day, as Arius was on his way to the church, he entered a 
house to attend to a call of nature, where, according to 
Athanasius, his bowels burst out. He was at any rate found dead, 
and the Athanasians saw a divine judgment in his sudden fate. 
"But when Alexander's party," says Draper, "proclaimed that his 
prayer had been answered, they forgot what that prayer must have 
been, and that the difference is little between praying for the death 
of a man and compassing it." 

Gibbon says that "those who press the literal narrative of the 
death of Arius must make their option between poison and 



miracle" He evidently inclines to the former choice, and he is 
followed in this by Draper. Cardinal Newman, however, regards 
the death of Arius as a Church miracle. "Surely it is not 
impossible," says Jortin, "that amongst his numerous enemies 
there might be one who would not scruple to give him a dose, and 
to send him out of the way." The cautious Mosheim adopts the 
same view. "When I consider," he says, "all the circumstances of 
the case, I confess that to me it appears most probable, the 
unhappy man lost his life by the machinations of his enemies, 
being destroyed by poison. An indiscreet and blind zeal in 
religion has, in every age, led on to many crimes worse than 

this." 

Constantine himself died in the following year (May 22nd, A.D. 
337) at Nicomedia. His body was laid in state for several days, 
and finally interred with gorgeous rites. According to Jortin, he 
had the honor of being the first Christian who was buried in a 
church. The true believers paid almost divine honor to his name, 
his tomb, and his statue, and called him a saint equal to the 
apostles. And as the clergy had bestowed upon him, during his 
life, the most fulsome praise even when he was committing the 
most flagitious crimes, so now, after his death, they had the 
effrontery to declare that God had endued his urn and statue with 
miraculous powers, and that whosoever touched them were healed 
of all diseases and infirmities. 

Constantine did so much for Christianity that the apologists and 
historians of that creed have always striven to whitewash his 
memory. Their efforts are futile, but they had good reason for the 
attempt. Not only did Constantine establish Christianity as the 
religion of the empire, but by sanctioning and promoting its 
endowment he gave a permanency to its institutions. His removal 
of the seat of empire to Constantinople gave free play to the 
ambition of the Western Church, which centred in the eternal city, 
and was invested with the glamor of the name of Rome. Antioch 
is now but a name, Constantinople is a Mohammedan capital, and 
Alexandria is ruled by a dependent of the Sultan; while Rome is 



still the centre of Christendom, the home of infallibility, and the 
obstinate enemy of liberty and progress. 



CHAPTER II. 



ATHANASIUS TO HYPATIA. 

CONSTANTINE the younger, who succeeded the first Christian 
emperor, restored Athanasius to his primacy, and the archbishop 
immediately began to expel the Arians, and to restore the 
churches to the Catholic faith. This prince's brief reign was 
followed by that of his brother, Constantius, who proceeded to 
walk in their father's footsteps by murdering his relations. Being a 
semi-Arian, he also expelled Athanasius; but Constans, the 
emperor of the west, "who, in the indulgence of unlawful 
pleasures, still professed a lively regard for the orthodox faith," 
threatened if Athanasius were not at once restored to the 
archiepiscopal throne he would come with an army and a fleet and 
seat him there. A religious war was averted by the submission of 
Constantius, but on the death of his brother two Councils, at Aries 
(A.D. 353), and at Milan (A.D. 355), confirmed the expulsion of 
Athanasius, all the bishops who refused to subscribe to the 
sentence being suspended and banished. Athanasius, however, 
refused to abdicate, and his church was entered by Syrianus, the 
Duke of Egypt, at the head of five thousand soldiers. 

"The doors of the sacred edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the 
attack, which was accompanied with every horrid circumstance of 
tumult and bloodshed; but, as the bodies of the slain, and the 
fragments of military weapons, remained the next day an 
unexceptional evidence in the possession of the catholics, the 
enterprise of Syrianus may be considered as a successful 
irruption, rather than as an absolute conquest. The other churches 
of the city were profaned by similar outrages ; and, during at least 
four months, Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a licentious 
army, stimulated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. Many 
of the faithful were killed, who may deserve the name of martyrs, 
if their deaths were neither provoked nor revenged; bishops and 
presbyters were treated with cruel ignominy; consecrated virgins 
were stripped naked, scourged, and violated; the houses of 
wealthy citizens were plundered; and under the mask of religious 



zeal, lust, avarice, and private resentment were gratified with 
impunity, and even with applause." 

Athanasius escaped, but many of his adherents were tortured and 
killed in the hope of finding him. Constantius offered a reward for 
him, dead or alive, denouncing him as "an impostor, a corrupter 
of men's souls, a disturber of the city, a pernicious fellow, one 
convicted of the worst crimes, not to be expiated by his suffering 
death ten times over." Athanasius retorted that the emperor was 
an Arian idolator, a hangman, and capable of all kinds of rapine, 
violence and murder. 

Liberius, the Bishop of Rome, who had refused to sanction the 
exile of Athanasius, was himself banished, and Felix appointed 
his successor. But the people demanded the return of Liberius, 
and upon making his submission to the emperor, he was restored. 
Gibbon says: 

"After some ineffectual resistance, his rival was expelled from the 
city by the permission of the emperor and the power of the 
opposite faction; the adherents of Felix were inhumanly murdered 
in the streets, in the public places, in the baths, and even in the 
churches; and the face of Rome, upon the return of a Christian 
bishop, renewed the horrid image of the massacres of Marius and 
the proscriptions of Sylla. " 

The archbishopric of Alexandria was filled by George of 
Cappadocia, the person who, after an infamous career, became the 
patron saint of England. Emerson thus describes him: 

"George of Cappadocia, born at Epiphanin, in Cilicia, was a low 
parasite, who got a lucrative contract to supply the army with 
bacon. A rogue and informer, he got rich, and was forced to run 
from justice. He saved his money, embraced Arianism, collected a 
library, and got promoted by a faction to the Episcopal throne of 
Alexandria. When Julian came, A.D. 361, George was dragged to 
prison; the prison was burst open by the mob, and George was 
lynched, as he deserved. And this precious knave became, in good 
time, Saint George of England, patron of chivalry, emblem of 



victory and civility, and the pride of the best blood of the modern 
world." 



George had been placed in his position by military force, and it is 
remarked by Gibbon that: 



"In the use, as well as in the acquisition of power, the tyrant 
George disregarded the laws of religion, of justice, and of 
humanity; and the same scenes of violence and scandal which had 
been exhibited in the capital were repeated in more than ninety 
episcopal cities of Egypt. " 



Not satisfied with violence against the clergy of the opposing 
faction, this worthy caused the widows of the Athanasian party to 
be scourged on the soles of their feet, the virgins to be stripped 
naked, and then flogged with the prickly branches of palm-trees, 
or to be slowly scorched over fires till they abjured their creed. 



Athanasius had reason to complain of persecution yet he 
evidently thought it an excellent thing for others. In a letter to 
Epictetus, Bishop of Corinth, he says: "I wonder your piety 
suffers these heresies, and that you did not immediately put those 
heretics under restraint and propose the true faith to them; that if 
they would not forbear to contradict they might be declared 
heretics; for it is not to be endured that these things should be 
either said or heard amongst Christians." In another place he says 
"that they ought to be held in universal hatred for opposing the 
truth;" and comforts himself that the emperor, upon due 
information, would put a stop to their wickedness, and that divine 
justice would overtake them. 



In Constantinople the triumph of Christianity ensured the same 
prevalence of fanaticism as at Rome and Alexandria. After the 
death of Alexander the episcopal throne was disputed by Paul and 
Macedonius. In the space of fourteen years the former was five 
times driven from his seat, to which he was more frequently 
restored by the violence of the people than by the permission of 
the emperor. He was eventually cast into prison, left six days 
without food, and then strangled. 



The installation of Macedonius in the see of Constantinople was 
graced by the slaughter of about three thousand persons. So great 
was his zeal that he not only compelled the reluctant to attend 
church, but gagged their mouths and compelled them to receive 
the sacrament. As the civil and military forces were at his 
command, his cruelty was under no restraint. "The delicacy of 
virgins, guilty of no crime but non-conformity, was not allowed to 
shield them from violence; they suffered for their obstinacy by 
having their breasts squeezed between heavy and sharp pieces of 
wood, or scorched by the application of heated irons and roasted 
eggs. This mode of torture Socrates, the Church historian 
remarks, "was never practised even among the heathen, but was 
invented by those who professed to be Christians." 

The same learned historian tells us that by the intestine war 
among the Christians Constantinople was kept in a state of 
perpetual turbulence, and the most atrocious outrages were 
perpetrated, whereby many lives were lost. " 

Africa was equally disturbed by the factions of the rival bishops 
Caecilian and Donatus, which afflicted its provinces above three 
hundred years, the feud being only extinguished when 
Christianity was overcome by Mohammedanism. 
Excommunicated by the Western Church, the Donatists boldly 
excommunicated all other churches than their own. 

"Whenever they acquired a proselyte, even from the distant 
provinces of the East, they carefully repeated the sacred rites of 
baptism and ordination; as they rejected the validity of those 
which he had already received from the hands of heretics or 
schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even spotless infants were 
subjected to the disgrace of a public penance before they could be 
admitted to the communion of the Donatists. If they obtained 
possession of a church which had been used by their Catholic 
adversaries, they purified the unhallowed building with the same 
jealous care which a temple of idols might have required. They 
washed the pavement, scraped the walls, burnt the altar, which 
was commonly of wood, melted the consecrated plate, and cast 



the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with every circumstance of 
ignominy which could provoke and perpetuate the animosity of 
religious factions." 

Among the Donatists, the Circumcelliones for a time abstained, in 
obedience to the evangelical command, from the use of the sword, 
beating to death those who differed from their theological 
opinions with massive clubs, to which they gave the significant 
name of Israelites. The well-known sound of "Praise be to God," 
which they used as their war-cry, diffused consternation over the 

unarmed provinces of Africa. Many of these fanatics were 
possessed with the desire of martyrdom, which, in common with 
most of the early Christians, they deemed the sure passport to 
eternal bliss. They would rudely disturb the festivals and profane 
the temples of Paganism in order to excite revenge. Gibbon 
rightly observes: 

"In the actions of these desperate enthusiasts, who were admired 
by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by the other as 
the victims of Satan, an impartial philosopher may discover the 
influence and the last abuse of that inflexible spirit which was 
originally derived from the character and principles of the Jewish 
nation." 

There was a striking contrast between the reign of Constantius 
and that of his pagan successor. Julian decreed universal 
tolerance. No Christian was visited with punishment on account 
of his religion. The only means he employed to combat the 
growing superstition was to write against it, and throughout his 
short but beneficent reign he afforded convincing proof of the 
superiority of his Paganism to the Christianity of his predecessors. 
His temper and his philosophy were so humane that he pardoned 
a band of Christian soldiers who conspired to assassinate him, and 
he forgave the people of Antioch for an insult such as the pious 
Theodosius avenged at Thessalonica by a wholesale massacre. 

No sooner, however, was the Christian Jovian on the throne than 
once more the spirit of bigotry burst into open violence. In Rome 
the rival bishops, Damasus and Ursinus, disputed by force of 



arms. Damasus prevailed at the head of his own clergy and hired 
gladiators, leaving one hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies in 
the church. No wonder Richard Baxter says of the bishops of this 
period: 

"Their feuds and inhuman contentions were so many and so 
odious that it is a shame to read them. Multitudes of cities had 
bishops set up against bishops, and some cities more than two or 
three, the people reviling and hating each other and sometimes 
fighting tumultuously unto blood for their several prelates. The 
Christian world was made as a cock-pit, and the Christian religion 
made a scorn by the contention of the bishops." 

Jovian made a disgraceful treaty with Persia, and retired to 
Antioch, where he indulged his disposition for pleasure. The 
contending leaders of various sects hastened to his court. 

"The highways of the East were crowded with Homoousian, and 
Arian, and semi-Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to 
outstrip each other in the holy race; the apartments of the palace 
resounded with their clamors, and the ears of their prince were 
assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture of 
metaphysical argument and passionate invective." 

The emperor declared for the orthodox doctrines established at the 
Council of Nice, and his decision led to the conversion of many 
Arian bishops. Although professing tolerance, he repealed the 
wise edicts of Julian, which moderated the power of the clergy; 
and he restored and enlarged their ecclesiastical immunities from 
the duties of citizenship. He re-established Athanasius on the 
archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria. In return he was promised by 
that prelate that his orthodox devotion would be rewarded with a 
long reign. The prophecy failed. Jovian died after reigning seven 
months. Yet the success of Christianity was assured, and all the 
emperors who succeeded him continued, though with unequal 
zeal, the extirpation of Paganism. Gibbon tells us that already, in 
many cities, the temples were shut or deserted, and the 
philosophers who had taught in the reign of Julian "thought it 
prudent to shave their beards and disguise their profession." 



In the reign of Valens, the Trinitarian party set up Evagrius as 
patriarch of Constantinople. The Arian party elected Demophilus. 
A contest ensued in which the Arians triumphed. Evagrius was 
driven out and his adherents were subjected to a variety of 
outrages. Eighty presbyters of the party went to carry a complaint 
to Valens, then in Nicomedia, but the ship they returned in was 
purposely set on fire and deserted, and the whole company of 
ecclesiastics perished. 



About the same time, Gregory Nazianzen complained of being 
attacked by the Arians of Constantinople. Ancient women, he 
says, worse than Jezebels, young nuns, common beggars, and 
monks like old goats, issuing out of their monasteries, armed with 
clubs and stones, attacked him and his flock in their church, and 
wrought much mischief. He did not scruple to retaliate and 
advocate the persecution of the Arians. He also incited Nectarius 
to persecute the Apollinarists, which was done accordingly. 



Upon the accession of Theodosius (379), the orthodox party again 
triumphed. He convoked the Council of Constantinople, which 
admitted the Holy Ghost to all the honors of the Trinity, and 
anathematised all heretics, denouncing by name the Eunomians, 
the Anomians, the Arians, the Semi-Arians, the Eudoxians, the 
Marcellians, Photinians, the Apollinarists, the Macedonians, the 
Sabbatians, the Novatians, the Montanists, the Quarto-decimani, 
the Tetratites, and the Sabellians. 



When the Council was ended, the emperor issued two edicts 
against heretics, the first prohibiting their holding assemblies in 
public places or private houses, the second forbidding them to 
meet in fields or villages, and ordaining that the building or 
ground used for that purpose should be confiscated. 



"In the space of fifteen years, he promulgated at least fifteen 
severe edicts against the heretics, more especially against those 
who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity; and to deprive them of 
every hope of escape, he sternly enacted that, if any laws or 
rescripts should be alleged in their favor, the judges should 



consider them as the illegal productions either of fraud or 
forgery." 



The penal statutes were directed both against heretical ministers 
and their congregations. The former were exposed to the heavy 
penalties of exile and confiscation if they presumed to preach the 
doctrines or to practise the rites of their "accursed" sects; the latter 
were disqualified from the possession of honorable or lucrative 
employments. "Their religious meetings, whether public or secret, 
by day or by night, in cities or in the country, were equally 
proscribed by the edicts of Theodosius; and the building or 
ground which had been used for that illegal purpose was forfeited 
to the Imperial domain. " 



All who did not agree with Damasus, the Bishop of Rome, and 
Peter the Bishop of Alexandria, were ordered to be exiled and 
deprived of civil rights. 



In Constantinople, where there were many Arians, especially 
among the Goths, who had been converted by Ulfilas, Gaina, one 
of the officers, petitioned for a church for his co-religionists. Saint 
Chrysostom bitterly inveighed against the tolerance of heresy, and 
urged the laws of Theodosius. The saint carried his point, and the 
consequence was an insurrection of the Goths in the city, which 
nearly ended in the destruction of the imperial palace and the 
murder of the emperor, and actually led to the extermination of all 
the Gothic soldiers and the burning of their Church, with great 
numbers of persons who fled thither for safety and were locked in 
to prevent their escape. 



Similarly, at Milan, the empress Justina, a patroness of Arianism, 
and a Jezebel, as St. Ambrose calls her, interceded with her son, 
Valentinian II, to permit the Arians to have one church for 
worship in that city. St. Ambrose flatly refused, declaring that all 
the churches belonged to the bishop; and, as the orthodox 
populace threatened insurrection, the haughty prelate prevailed. 



St. Epiphanius boasted of having caused by his information 
seventy women, some of high rank, to be sent into exile for their 



Gnostic heresies, from which he had himself recanted. He saved 
himself from the fate of his co-religionists by turning evidence 
against them on the outbreak of the persecution. When the 
empress Eudoxia recommended to his prayers her son Theodosius 
the younger, who was dangerously ill, this fanatical saint sent her 
word that the child should recover if she would get the Origenists 
and the works of Origen condemned. St. Epiphanius pursued 
even the orthodox St. Chrysostom with his malice, and piously 
wished that he might die in banishment, as he actually did. St. 
Chrysostom was not behind him in Christian courtesy. "I hope 
you will not live to return to your own city," he declared; and the 
kindly wish was equally fulfilled. 

Theodosius ordered that the heretics called Encratites, Saccophori 
and Hydroparastatae, should be punished summo supplicio et 
inexpiabili poena. And for the detection of such persons he 
appointed Inquisitors, who were thus instituted for the first time. 

The guilt of the Quartodecimani, who perpetrated the atrocious 
crime of celebrating Easter on the day of the Jewish Passover, and 
that of the Manichaeans and Audians, was esteemed of such 
magnitude that it could only be expiated by the death of the 
offenders. 

In the West, after the Council of Saragossa (381) had condemned 
the errors of Priscillian, Bishop of Avila, he and his followers 
were prosecuted, chiefly at the instigation of Ithacius, Bishop of 
Sassuba, and charged with magic and numerous impieties. 
Priscillian and his friends went to Rome to justify themselves, but 
Damasus would not admit them even into his presence. They then 
repaired to Milan to beg the same favor of St. Ambrose. He also 
refused to receive them. Ithacius, and other bishops of like mind, 
managed so well with the western usurper, Maximius, that he 
condemned Priscillian and his chief followers to be tortured and 
executed. Among these were Matronius (called Latronian by 
Sulpicius Severus and Gibbon), a poet who is said to have rivalled 
the fame of the ancients; Felicissimus, Julianius, and a noble, 



learned lady, named Enchrotia. Others had their goods 
confiscated and were banished to the Stilly Islands. 



From this treatment of heretics we may infer the sentiments held 
towards Jews and Pagans. St. Ambrose, who by his zeal and 
inflexibility, acquired supremacy over the mind of Theodosius, 
induced that monarch to abolish the altar of Victory which 

remained the symbol of Paganism in the hall of the Roman 
Senate. Symmachus, the Pagan who opposed him, was disgraced 
and banished. Theodosius then proposed to the Senate, according 
to the forms of the republic, the important question whether the 
worship of Jupiter or that of Christ should be the religion of the 
Romans. 



"The liberty of suffrages, which he affected to allow, was 
destroyed by the hopes and fears that his presence inspired; and 
the arbitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent admonition that it 
might be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. On a 
regular division of the Senate, Jupiter was condemned and 
degraded by the sense of a very large majority; and it is rather 
surprising that any members should be found bold enough to 
declare, by their speeches and votes, that they were still attached 
to the interest of an abdicated deity." 



The proof of the ascendancy of St. Ambrose over Theodosius was 
seen not only in his making him do penance for the wanton 

massacre of seven thousand persons at Thessalonica, but in a 
matter much less to the Father's credit. The Governor of the East 
reported to the emperor that a synagogue of the Jews and a church 
of the Valentinians had been burnt by the Christian populace at 
the instigation of the bishop. Theodosius gave orders that the 
synagogue should be rebuilt at the bishop's charge. Thereupon St. 
Ambrose wrote to him a letter which is still extant, declaring that 
the order was not consistent with the emperor's piety, defending 
the action of the bishop and those who burnt the synagogue, and 
maintaining the unlawfulness of rebuilding it. He further declared 
that he would have done the same thing at Milan if God had not 
anticipated him by burning the Jewish synagogue himself, and 



even threatened to deprive the emperor of communion if he did 
not recall his order. The pious monarch complied with the will of 
the haughty ecclesiastic and excused the incendiaries from 
making restitution. The same saint, in advocating the plunder of 
the vestal virgins and the Pagan priests, maintained the doctrine 
that it is criminal for a Christian state to grant endowments to the 
ministers of any but the orthodox religion, and expressly praised 
and recommended the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idolatry. 

Dean Milman assigns to St. Ambrose all the credit or discredit of 
extinguishing Paganism. 

"It was Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan, who enforced the final 
sentence of condemnation against Paganism; asserted the sin, in a 
Christian Emperor, of assuming an Imperial title connected with 
Pagan worship; and of permitting any portion of the public 
revenue to be expended on the rites of idolatry. It was Ambrose 
who forbade the last marks of respect to the tutelar divinities of 
Rome in the public ceremonies." 

When Theodosius had become sole master of the Roman Empire, 
he proceeded with the utmost zeal to extirpate the Pagan religion. 
The inspection of the entrails of victims and magical rites had 
already been capital offences, but in A.D. 391 he issued an edict 
forbidding all sacrifices by the most severe punishment, and even 
prohibiting entrance into a temple. In A.D. 392 all immolations 
were forbidden to any person of whatever rank, under pain of 
death, and all other acts of idolatry under forfeiture of the house 
or land in which the offence was committed. The harmless 
garlands, frankincense, and libations of wine were condemned. To 
hang up a simple chaplet was to incur the forfeiture of an estate. 
Even the Lares and Penates, the household gods, around which 
clustered the tender ancestral associations of Paganism, were 
included in these rigorous proscriptions, and those who failed to 
reveal and denounce offenders were threatened with penalties. 
Jortin candidly remarks : 

"One would think that the Emperor intended to turn all his 
Christian subjects into informers and pettifoggers, and to set 



them, like so many spies and eavesdroppers, to peep into the 
dwellings of the Pagans, and to see whether they paid any 
religious honors to their household gods." 

If the French Freethinkers were not only to close the churches and 
proscribe the performance of Mass as a penal offence, but were 
also to punish the use of rosaries and relics, and the private 
possession of religious pictures, we should have a parallel to the 
high-handed proceedings of Christians towards their opponents as 
soon as they found themselves invested with power. 

Christians universally deemed it their duty to suppress and 
destroy idolatry, and the sanguinary laws of the Jews, and the 
example of their dealing with idolators, were frequently held up 
as the models for Christian conduct. Lecky observes that: 

"A large portion of theological ethics was derived from writings 
in which religious massacres, on the whole the most ruthless and 
sanguinary upon record, were said to have been directly enjoined 
by the deity, in which the duty of suppressing idolatry by force 
was given a greater prominence than any article of the moral 
code, and in which the spirit of intolerance has found its most 
eloquent and most passionate expressions. Besides this the 
destiny theologians represented as awaiting the misbeliever was 
so ghastly and so appalling as to render it almost childish to lay 
any stress upon the earthly suffering that might be inflicted in the 
extirpation of error." 

"The new religion, unlike that which was disappearing, claimed to 
dictate the opinions as well as the actions of men, and its teachers 
stigmatised as an atrocious crime the free expression of every 
opinion on religious matters diverging from them. " 

In the reign of Valens laws had been published ostensibly against 
sorcery, but really against Pagan philosophy and learning. 
Milman tells us: 

"So severe an inquisition was instituted into the possession of 
magical books, that, in order to justify their sanguinary 



proceedings, vast heaps of manuscripts relating to law and general 
literature were publicly burned, as if they contained unlawful 
matter. Many men of letters throughout the East, in their terror, 
destroyed their whole libraries, lest some innocent or unsuspected 
work should be seized by the ignorant or malicious informer, and 
bring them unknowingly within the relentless penalties of the 
law." 



Theodosius also decreed that "all writings whatever which 
Porphyry or anyone else has written against the Christian religion, 

in the possession of whomsoever they shall be found, shall be 
committed to the fire." Thus were the evidences of Christianity 
effectually established, and the opposition of learned and 
philosophical Pagans overcome. 



Draper says of the ecclesiastics of that time: 



"A burning zeal rather than the possession of profound learning 
animated them. But eminent position once attained, none stood 
more in need of the appearance of wisdom. Under such 
circumstances, they were tempted to set up their own notions as 
final and unimpeachable truth, and to denounce as magic, or the 
sinful pursuit of vain trifling, all the learning that stood in the 
way. In this the hand of the civil power assisted. It was intended 
to cut off every philosopher. Every manuscript that could be 
seized was forthwith burned. Throughout the East, men in terror 
destroyed their libraries, for fear that some unfortunate sentence 
contained in any of the books should involve them and their 
families in destruction. The universal opinion was that it was right 
to compel men to believe what the majority of society had now 
accepted as the truth, and if they refused it was right to punish 
them." 



Draper also remarks that "Impartial history is obliged to impute 
the origin of these tyrannical and scandalous acts of the civil 
power to the influence of the clergy, and to hold them responsible 
for the crimes." 



St. Augustine was the most renowned theologian of that age, and 
of him Mr. Lecky observes: 



"For a time he shrank from, and even condemned, persecution; 
but he soon perceived in it the necessary consequence of his 
principles. He recanted his condemnation; he flung his whole 
genius into the cause; he recurred to it again and again, and he 
became the framer and the representative of the theology of 
intolerance. 

The arguments by which Augustine supported persecution were, 
for the most part, those which I have already stated. Some of them 
were drawn from the doctrine of exclusive salvation, and others 
from the precedents of the Old Testament. It was merciful, he 
contended, to punish heretics, even by death, if this could save 
them or others from the eternal suffering that awaited the 
unconverted. Heresy was described in Scripture as a kind of 
adultery; it was the worst species of murder, being the murder of 
souls; it was a form of blasphemy, and on all these grounds might 
justly be punished. If the New Testament contained no examples 
of the apostles employing force, this was simply because in their 
time no priest had embraced Christianity. But had not Elijah 
slaughtered with his own hand the prophets of Baal? Did not 
Hezekiah and Josiah, the king of Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
after his conversion, destroy by force idolatry within their 
dominions, and were they not expressly commended for this 
piety? St. Augustine seems to have originated the application of 
the words 'Compel them to come in' to religious persecution. " 

St. Jerome, another renowned Father of that age, and the 
translator of the Vulgate Bible, shared these sentiments. "If," 
writes Jortin, "we should say that Jerome was a persecutor, we 
should do him no wrong; we have it under his own hand." 

With these views animating their ablest men, and with a bigoted 
and priest-led emperor upon the throne, the Christians felt 
themselves authorised to avenge on the Pagan edifices any 
infraction of the imperial edicts. Theodosius authorised Cynegius, 
Prefect of the East, to shut the temples, to seize or destroy the 



instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the priests, and 
to confiscate the consecrated property, for the benefit of the 
emperor, of the Church, and of the army. He further decreed that, 
if any Governor of Egypt so much as entered a temple, he should 
be fined fifteen pounds of gold. But the Christians were not 
satisfied with this. As long as the temples remained, the Pagans 
fondly cherished the secret hope that an auspicious revolution, or 
a second Julian, might restore the altars of the gods; and the 
earnestness with which they addressed their unavailing prayers to 
the throne increased the zeal of the Christians to extirpate without 
mercy the root of superstition. Moreover, as Dean Milman 

observes: 

"The Christians believed in the existence of the heathen deities, 
with, perhaps, more undoubting, faith than the heathens 
themselves. The daemons who inhabited the temples were spirits 
of malignant and pernicious power, which it was no less the 
interest than the duty of the Christians to expel from their proud 
and attractive mansions." 

The canons of Gregory and Basil, as well as the severe edicts of 
Theodosius against apostasy, by which all were made outlaws, 
who, having once become Christian, afterwards returned to 
Paganism, show that the ancient faith was often secretly cherished 
by the converts. 

"Soon after the accession of Theodosius, the Pagans, particularly 
in the East, saw the storm gathering in the horizon. The monks, 
with perfect impunity, traversed the rural districts, demolishing all 
the unprotected edifices. In vain did the Pagans appeal to the 
episcopal authority; the bishops declined to repress the over- 
active, perhaps, but pious zeal of their adherents." 

In Gaul, the celebrated St. Martin of Tours went from place to 
place, with a band of faithful monks, burning temples and 
destroying the sacred places. Tillemont says "he was persuaded, 
as almost all the saints were, that the end of the world was at 
hand." His life was speedily regarded as a model for the imitation 
of all devout Christians. 



In Syria the divine and excellent Marcellus, as the Bishop of 
Apamea is styled by the Church historian Theodoret, resolved to 
level the Pagan temples within his diocese. He himself set fire to 
one temple, but, while his followers went to burn another, a band 
of rustics caught and burnt him. Gibbon tells us that "the synod of 
the province pronounced, without hesitation, that the holy 
Marcellus had sacrificed his life in the cause of God." The desert 
monks, who supported Marcellus and fought in this holy cause, 
were less moral than zealous. "Some of them," says Gibbon, 
"might deserve the reproaches of avarice and intemperance - of 
avarice, which they gratified with holy plunder; and of 
intemperance, which they indulged at the expense of the people, 
who foolishly admired their tattered garments, loud psalmody, 
and artificial paleness." 

The stately temple at Edessa, one of the most magnificent edifices 
in the world, was seized by a troop of monks and soldiers and 
completely destroyed. The Pagan orator, Libanius, who, as the 
minister of Julian had exhibited a spirit of tolerance even more 
remarkable than that of his master, pleaded the peasants' cause 
with courage, dignity and pathos. He recalled the illustrious 
origin and character of the temples which were, he said, to the 
peasants the symbol and manifestation of religion - the solace of 
their troubles, the most sacred of their joys. To destroy their 
temples was to annihilate their dearest associations; the tie that 
linked them to the dead would be severed; the poetry of life, the 
consolation of labor, the source of faith, would be destroyed. 
Conversions, as the result of such persecution, were but acts of 
hypocrisy. Libanius even condescended to appeal to motives of 
taste to save the gorgeous and artistic monuments of antiquity, 
suggesting that, even if alienated from religious and let for 
profane purposes, they might be a productive source of revenue. 
But the arguments and eloquence of the Pagan orator were wasted 
on unheeding ears. 

Although the emperor did not at first direct the destruction of the 
temples, the monks were permitted to take the law into their own 
hands with impunity. 



"In almost every province of the Roman world, an army of 
fanatics, without authority and without discipline, invaded the 
peaceful inhabitants; and the ruin of the fairest structures of 
antiquity still displays the ravages of those barbarians, who alone 
had time and inclination to execute such laborious destruction." 



These Christian barbarians went to work in a spirit of ferocity, 
regardless of all that had made Pagan civilization valuable. They 
denied not only liberty of worship, but what they had been 
allowed to the full by Paganism - liberty of thought and 
expression. To the true believer objects of art and culture were but 
vanities, seducing from the claims of another world. Eunapius 
informs us that the monks led the Goths through Thermopylae 
into Greece, and rejoiced in their devastation of the classic 
monuments of Greek art. 



"After the edicts of Theodosius," says Gibbon, "had severely 
prohibited the sacrifices of the Pagans, they were still tolerated in 
the city and temple of Serapis." The ruins of this noble edifice 
may still be distinguished at Alexandria. It "rivalled the pride and 
magnificence of the Capitol," and "its stately halls and exquisite 
statues displayed the triumph of the arts." The great Museum 
within its precincts became the favored seat of science and 
learning, to which philosophers flocked from all parts of the 
world. Botanical gardens, zoological menageries, anatomical and 
astronomical schools, and chemical laboratories, afforded ample 
provision for study. There were also two splendid libraries, 
containing over seven hundred thousand volumes, which had 
been collected at immense labor and expense. The Alexandrine 
school produced some of the most distinguished men in the 
history of science; such as Euclid the geometer, Archimedes the 
mechanist, Eratosthenes the astronomer, Apollonius who is said 
to have invented the first clock, Hero who seems to have invented 
the first steam-engine, and Hippocrates the father of medicine. 
But this great scientific school had expired before the age of 
Theodosius, although Alexandria still sheltered the relics of 
Greek philosophy, and the Serapion preserved the learning of 

antiquity upon its shelves. 



The Archbishop of Alexandria at this period was Theophilus, who 
is described by Gibbon as "the perpetual enemy of peace and 
virtue; a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately polluted 
with gold and with blood." Jortin says that "he was a man of 
parts, and a consummate knave." "Socrates, Palladius, and other 
writers," he adds, "agree in describing Theophilus as a prelate 
guilty of perjury, calumny, violence, persecution, lying, cheating, 
robbing, bearing false witness." Jortin elsewhere describes him as 
a "covetous and violent prelate," who "employed the basest 
ingenuity and the most scandalous tricks to revenge himself" on 
those who "could not approve his vile behavior"; and, indeed, 
there was nothing of which he was not capable. As a persecutor, 
he was exceedingly active and unscrupulous. He assembled a 
council at Alexandria in A.D. 399, and procured the 
condemnation of the works of Origen. He then ordered the 
excommunication of all who approved them, and with an armed 
force drove the monks from the mountains of Nitria. His malice 
was also directed against Chrysostom. By the private invitation of 
the Empress Eudoxia, whom the great preacher had reviled as 
Jezebel, "Theophilus landed at Constantinople, with a stout body 
of Egyptian mariners, to encounter the populace; and a train of 
dependent bishops, to secure, by their voices, the majority of a 
synod." Chrysostom was summoned to the Council of 
Chalcedon, but he "refused to trust either his person or his 
reputation in the hands of his implacable enemies." He was 
therefore condemned as contumacious and deposed from his 
archbishopric. His arrest and banishment were the result of this 
sentence. But he was soon recalled and avenged. "The first 
astonishment of his faithful people," says Gibbon, "had been mute 
and passive; they suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible 
fury. Theophilus escaped; but the promiscuous crowd of monks 
and Egyptian mariners were slaughtered without pity in the streets 
of Constantinople. " 

It was reserved for this fighting prelate to destroy the Alexandrine 
library in the name of Christ. After a bloody dispute between the 
Christians and the Pagans, in which the latter defended their 
temple with desperate courage, an imperial rescript of Theodosius 



ordered the immediate destruction of the idols of Alexandria. 
Headed by their archbishop, the Christians began the holy 
enterprise. The great temple of Serapis was reduced to a heap of 
rubbish, and the battle-axe of a Christian soldier shattered the 
huge idol, whose limbs were ignominiously dragged through the 
streets. Not content with this ravage, the archbishop turned his 
attention to the library, which "was pillaged or destroyed; and 
nearly twenty years afterwards the appearance of the empty 
shelves excited the regret and indignation of every spectator 
whose mind was not totally darkened by religious prejudice." 

Dr. Smith seeks to exonerate Theophilus and his pious rabble 
from this crime. "It would appear," he says, "that it was only the 
sanctuary of the god that was levelled with the ground, and that 
the library, the halls, and other buildings in the consecrated 
ground, remained standing long afterwards." He "concludes" that 
the library "existed down to A.D. 638," when, according to 
Amrou, it was burnt by the order of the caliph Omar. But Gibbon 
easily disposes of this fabulous story. The destruction of books is 
repugnant to the spirit and the precepts of Mohammedanism, and 
the early historians of the Saracenic capture of Alexandria do not 
allude to such an incident; nor is there the slightest evidence of 
the existence of the library during the interval between 
Theophilus and Omar. 

Theophilus was succeeded in the see of Alexandria by his nephew 
Cyril, who flourished from A.D. 412 to A.D. 444. His first exploit 
was characteristic of his family and his profession. "He 
immediately," says Socrates, "shut up all the Novatian churches in 
Alexandria, took away all their plate and furniture, and all the 
goods and chattels of their bishop, Theopemptus." 

He next attacked the Jews, who numbered forty thousand. 

"Without any legal sentence, without any royal mandate, the 
patriarch, at the dawn of day, led a seditious multitude to the 
attack of the synagogues. Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews 
were incapable of resistance; their houses of prayer were levelled 
with the ground, and the episcopal warrior, after rewarding his 



troops with the plunder of their goods, expelled from the city the 
remnant of the unbelieving nation. " 

Jortin alleges that the Jews began the quarrel, but he censures, no 
less severely than Gibbon, the "insolent behavior" of this soldier 
of the cross. 

Orestes, the Roman governor, who protested against Cyril's 
usurpation of the secular power, was assaulted in the streets by 
"wild beasts of the desert" in the form of Christian monks. His 
face was wounded by a stone, but the monk who cast it was 
seized and executed. Cyril buried him with great honor, preached 
his funeral sermon, changed his name from Ammonius to 
Thaumasius, the wonderful, and elevated a rebel and an assassin 
into a martyr and a saint. 

Cyril was by no means a man of genius. He held that "Christians 
ought to believe without inquiring too curiously, and that a man 
must be a Jew to insist upon reasons and to ask how on 
mysterious subjects, and that the same how would bring him to 
the gallows." According to Jortin, "his writings overflow with 
trash," and "his sermons are flat and tiresome to the last degree." 
Yet a comely person and a musical voice acquired for him the 
fame of a popular preacher; and his reputation was heightened by 
a "band of parasites, who used to praise him and clap him when 
he preached." His pride was incensed, however, by the fame of a 
Pagan rival, whom he removed by the method of assassination. 

"Hypatia, the daughter of Theon the mathematician, was initiated 
in her father's studies; her learned comments have elucidated the 
geometry of Apollonius and Diophantus; and she publicly taught, 
both at Athens and Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. In the bloom of beauty, and in the maturity of wisdom, 
the modest maid refused her lovers and instructed her disciples; 
the persons most illustrious for their rank or merit were impatient 
to visit the female philosopher; and Cyril beheld, with jealous 
eye, the gorgeous train of horses and slaves who crowded the 
door of her academy. A rumor was spread among the Christians, 

that the daughter of Theon was the only obstacle to the 



reconciliation of the prefect and the archbishop; and that obstacle 
was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the holy season of Lent, 
Hypatia was torn from her chariot, stripped naked, dragged to the 
church, and inhumanly butchered by the hands of Peter the reader 
and a troop of savage and merciless fanatics: her flesh was 
scraped from her bones with sharp oyster- shells, and her 
quivering limbs were delivered to the flames. The just progress of 
inquiry and punishment was stopped by seasonable gifts; but the 
murder of Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain on the 
character and religion of Cyril of Alexandria." 

Dr. Smith accuses Gibbon of exaggeration, and says that "her 
throat was probably cut with an oyster- shell," as though the 
supposition diminished the heinousness of her murder. Socrates, 
the nearest historian to the event, distinctly says they "murdered 
her with shells" in the plural, implying that the fanatics assailed 
her person with indiscriminate fury. Jortin says that "Cyril was 
strongly suspected of being an instigator of this iniquity," and that 
"neither Socrates or Valesius has dropped one word in his 
vindication," while Damascius openly accuses him of the crime. 
His guilt may be considered demonstrated by the fact that the 
Church has elevated him to the dignity of a saint. 

So perished this young and beautiful woman, a victim to the envy 
and bigotry of a Christian priest who was unworthy to touch the 
hem of her garment. She typified in her own sweet person the 
witchery and the magic of Greece. With Hypatia philosophy itself 
expired in the intellectual metropolis of the world. There was 
henceforth no shelter for the lovers of wisdom; the world was 
prostrate at the feet of the Church; and the Dark Ages, swiftly 
approaching, buried almost every memory of what was once 
noble and lovely in the antiquity of thought. 



CHAPTER III. 



MONKERY 

CATHOLIC writers do not hesitate to declare that Jesus Christ 
was the first monk. That he lived the life of an anchorite, may be 
inferred from his baptism by the ascetic John, his celibacy, and 
his living in no regular abode. Tradition points to a lonely place 
of the Quarantania mountain, near Jericho, as the "monastery of 
our Lord." His maxims of selling all; quitting father, mother, 

wife, and child; taking no thought for the morrow; and his 
apparent approval of bodily mutilation, all tend in the same 
unmistakable direction. 

There is abundant evidence that monkery existed in India long 
anterior to the Christian epoch. "In this, as in some other forms of 
asceticism, we must look to Buddhism for the model on which the 
Church fashioned her institutions." Dr. Oldenberg tell us that the 
community established by Buddha was "a church of monks and 
nuns." There is proof from Philo, Josephus, and Pliny, that 
vegetarian, celibate and contemplative communities, in many 
respects strikingly resembling the Buddhists, existed in Egypt and 
near the Red Sea. Philo says they abounded both among the 
Greeks and barbarians under the names of Essenes and 
Therapeuts. So similar were these communities to the early 
Christians, that Eusebius devotes a chapter of his ecclesiastical 
history to proving that they were Christians. Certainly 
monasticism flourished much earlier than Protestants usually 
allow. In the Acts of the Apostles we find the faithful living in 
common, and having deacons or stewards to manage the common 
affairs; and in the Epistle to Timothy are directions as to a distinct 
order of widows, and in regard to exercises. The apocryphal Acts 
of Paul and Thecla was certainly in existence in the second 
century, for it is referred to by Tertullian as being comparatively 
old. Thecla, listening to Paul's preaching, leaves her home and her 
betrothed, and in the words of the book, "lived a monastic life." 
James, the brother of the Lord, according to Hegesippus, a writer 
of the second century, was never known to drink wine or 



fermented beverages, or to eat flesh. He never permitted his hair 
to be cut or used a bath. From kneeling so often and for so long a 

time his knees had become horny like those of a camel. 



It was in Egypt, the motherland of superstition, as Shaftesbury 
calls it, that Christian monasticism first took its rise, and it was 
there that it attained its most austere developments. There were 
the colonies of Essenes and Therapeuts, and possibly it was 
Alexandria, the great emporium of the East, that was meant in the 
reference to "Alassada, the capital of the Yona country," in the 
Buddhist chronicles relating that a colony of Buddhists settled 
there. The priests of Serapis were in reality monks, and in 
demolishing the Serapion the Christians were destroying the 

principal edifice of a rival monastic system. Dr. Weingarten says: 



"Just as the Christian stylite saints of the fifth century were a mere 
imitation of the stylite saints of the Syrian Astarte, so the 
Christian monks of the fourth century were a simple imitation of 

the Egyptian monks of Serapis." 



Origen, as is well known, made himself a eunuch for the kingdom 
of heaven's sake. All the disciples of his contemporary, Valens of 
Barathis, castrated themselves, and held that none else could live 
a life of purity. Entertaining this notion, they not only 
dismembered those of their own persuasion, but all others on 
whom they could lay their hands. The thirty-third Canon of the 
Council of Elvira (305), forbade the connubial intercourse of 
bishops, priests, deacons, and subdeacons with their wives. 



St. Antony is usually termed the first of the fathers of the desert. 
He owes this distinction rather to his life having been written by 
St. Athanasius for the emulation of the monks of the West than to 
any other circumstance. He was an Egyptian (born A.D. 251). In 
youth he refused to learn his letters, despising the vanity of 
secular knowledge. Before leaving the world, he put his sister in a 
nunnery and sold all his goods, giving the proceeds to the poor. 
He then retired into a lonely part of the country, devoting himself 
to prayer and self-mortification. Here he had a great many 
contests with the Devil, whom he overcame by prayer and fasting. 



By day the Devil would seek to inspire him with love of money, 
or beset him in the shape of animals, and by night would make 
him blush by tickling his flesh and assuming the shape and 
blandishments of a female. These temptations have frequently 
been made the subject of art, and by means of literature and 
painting the trials of St. Antony were better known to the 
Christians of the middle ages than those of Abraham himself. "He 
ate once a day, after the setting of the sun, and sometimes only 
once in two days, often even in four. His food was bread with salt, 
his drink nothing but water." This sufficiently explains his 
visions. He wore next his body a hair shirt, and upon this the skin 
of an animal. These he never changed; he never washed, nor 
would he allow his feet to touch water. He predicted future 
events, cast out devils, and performed a great number of miracles. 
On one occasion, Saint Jerome tells us, he visited St. Paul of 
Thebes, then a very old man, who had been fed daily for sixty 
years on half a loaf of bread brought by a raven. On this occasion 
the bird brought a double allowance. Paul died and was buried by 
two lions, who had for some time been his friends and 
companions. Saint Jerome, in his Life of Paul of Thebes, declares 
that he had seen a monk who for thirty years had lived exclusively 
on a little barley bread and muddy water; another when a 
beautiful female by her blandishments endeavored to make him 
violate his chastity while his hands were tied with a cord, bit off 
his tongue and spat it into her face, in order that the pain might 
mortify his rebellious nature. 



St. Hilarion, hearing of the fame of Antony, went to visit him 
when but fifteen years old, and determined to copy him in the 
Holy Land. Here he built a little cell four feet wide and five feet 
high, in which he could neither sit nor lie. He cut his hair only 
once a year, on Easter day, and never washed the sack in which he 
was clothed, saying it was superfluous to seek for cleanliness in 
hair cloth. Nor did he change his linen tunic till it fell to pieces. 
Another of the Egyptian fathers, Arsenius, cried himself blind. He 
would never look upon the face of a woman. A noble lady, whom 
he had probably known, came all the way from Rome to see him, 
but he repulsed her with the words: "Remember you! it shall be 



the prayer of my life to forget you." Socrates tells us that an 
Egyptian named Ammon, in the time of Antony, the moment he 
was married, represented to his virgin bride the glories of a life of 
chastity, whereupon both agreed to become hermits and live as if 
unmarried, which they did till death, practising the most severe 
mortifications. 



St. Pachomius, also of Egypt, and a disciple of Antony, was 
famous as a reformer of the Egyptian monasteries. We are told 
that when he was meditating in a cave, an angel appeared and 
delivered to him, inscribed on a metal plate, a code of laws by 
which the monks he had under him were to be governed. They 
were to be three in a cell, to eat their food in perfect silence with 
covered face, to be clad in sackcloth, to sleep in a half- standing 
position, to undergo three years' severe probation before being 
fully initiated, and to be in strict obedience to the abbots. 



"A blind submission to the commands of the abbot, however 
absurd, or even criminal, they might seem, was the ruling 
principle, the first virtue of the Egyptian monks; and their 
patience was frequently exercised by the most extravagant trials. 
They were directed to remove an enormous rock; assiduously to 
water a barren staff that was planted in the ground, till, at the end 
of three years, it should vegetate and blossom like a tree; to walk 
into a fiery furnace; or to cast their infant into a deep pond: and 
several saints, or madmen, have been immortalised in monastic 
story, by their thoughtless and fearless obedience." 



Gibbon says that "The progress of the monks was not less rapid or 
universal than that of Christianity itself." According to Jortin 
there were, on a moderate computation, no less than seventy 
thousand monks and twenty-one thousand nuns in Egypt in the 
fourth century. The number may have been immensely greater, 

for St. Jerome says that fifty thousand monks and nuns assembled 
at the Easter festival. Rufinus states that in Egypt the number of 
the monks equalled the remainder of the people; and "posterity 
might repeat the saying, which had formerly been applied to the 



sacred animals of the same country, that, in Egypt, it was less 
difficult to find a god than a man. " 



In many cases the monks were driven to the worst forms of 
madness. It is related of Pachomius that one day as he and St. 
Palaemon were conversing in the desert, a young monk rushed 
into their presence and, in a distracted voice, told them how he 
had been pursued by a seductive woman. Then, with a shriek, he 
broke away from his saintly listeners. Impelled, as they imagined, 
by an evil spirit, he rushed across the desert to the nearest village, 
where, leaping into an open furnace, he perished in the flames. 
Gregory Nazianzen tells us that some monks killed themselves to 
be released from the wicked world. St. Pachomius enjoined 
confession on the monks, lest, by concealing their sins, they 
should commit suicide in despair; for he assured them that many 
had flung themselves from the rocks, cut open their bellies, and 
killed themselves in various other ways. 



St. Macarius of Alexandria, another celebrated ascetic, carried 
about with him eighty pounds of iron chain. He is said to have 
never lain down during an entire week. Sozomen relates of this 

devotee that he had so hardened his body by austerities that the 
beard could not get through his skin! Returning one day to his 
cell, humbled by a sense of his inferiority to two anchorites he 
had seen stark naked, he exclaimed, "I am not yet a monk, but I 
have seen monks." 



St. Eusebius carried one hundred and fifty pounds of iron, and 
lived for three years in a dried-up well. St. Besarion spent forty 
days and nights in the midst of thorn bushes to subdue the flesh, 
and for forty years never lay down when he slept, which last 
penance was also during fifteen years practised by St. 
Pachomius. Baradatus, a Syrian monk, lived crouching in a 
wooden box on the top of a mountain, and afterwards in a skin 
sack, with a single hole to breathe through. His contemporary 
James, celebrated for his sanctity and his miracles, wore iron 
chains round his neck, waist and arms, and remained for three 
days and nights prostrate in the snow. Theodorus lived alternately 



in two cages, one of iron for the summer and one of wood for the 
winter, both without a top. He also wore a coat of mail and iron 
shoes and gloves. The English Saint Godric of Finchale wore a 
hair shirt and iron waistcoat. He sat, by night, in midwinter, in the 
river Wear, and afterwards in a barrel sunk in the ground. He ate 
wheat mingled with ashes, and never tasted his food till it was 
rotten. Some anchorites immured themselves in cells, usually 
attached to a church, with a hole on one side through which they 
could hear the service, and a hole on the other through which they 
heard the neighboring scandal. As the faithful brought them 
offerings, they were naturally encouraged by the churches. Many 
unhappy monks and nuns were relieved from their sufferings by 
madness or death, and, according to Gibbon, a hospital was 
founded at Jerusalem in the sixth century to shelter monastic 

maniacs. 

The words of Christ, "If any man come to me, and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple" 
(Luke 14:26) were adopted as the rule of monkery. St. Ambrose 
exhorted girls to enter the nunneries though against the wish of 
their parents. Milman says, "It is the highest praise of 
St. Fulgentius that he overcame his mother's tenderness by 
religious cruelty." St. Jerome, when exhorting Heliodorus to 
desert his family and become a hermit, expatiated with fond 
minuteness on every form of natural affection he desired him to 
violate. An inhabitant of Thebes once came to the abbot of 
Sisoes, and requested to be made a monk. The abbot asked him if 
he had anyone belonging to him. He answered "A son." "Take 
your son," rejoined the old man, "and throw him into the river, 
and then you may become a monk." The father hastened to fulfil 
the command, and the deed was almost consummated when a 
messenger sent by Sisoes revoked the order. The mother of St. 
Theodorus came armed with letters from the bishops permitting 
her to see her son, but he implored his abbot, St. Pachomius, to 
permit him to decline the interview; and finding all her efforts in 
vain, she retired into a convent, together with her daughters, who 
had made a similar expedition with the same result. The mother 



of St. Marcus persuaded his abbot to command the saint to go out 
to her. Placed in a dilemma between the sin of disobedience and 
the perils of seeing his mother, St. Marcus extricated himself by 
the ingenious device of disguising his face and shutting his eyes. 
The mother did not recognise her son; the son did not see his 
mother. One cannot read of these perversions of natural affection 
without reflecting that they were the legitimate outcome of that 
disregard for family life and domestic ties which was exhibited by 
the founder of Christianity. 



One of the most famous of these fathers of the desert was St. 
Simeon Stylites, whose mingled piety and spiritual pride are so 
well depicted by Tennyson. St. Simeon, in adopting the hermit 
life refused to see his dying mother. At first he dwelt in a deserted 
tank, but, as his thoughts aspired, he ascended a pillar which was 
successively raised from the height of nine to that of sixty feet 
from the ground. He commanded a wall to be made round him, 
and chained himself by the right foot so that he could not, if he 
wished, leave his bounds. Here he would extend his arms in the 
form of a cross, or bend his meagre skeleton from the forehead to 
the feet. He would often fast for forty days together, and for a 
whole year we are told this heavenly saint roosted on one leg, the 
other being covered with hideous ulcers, while his biographer was 
commissioned to stand by his side, pick up the worms that fell 
from his body, and replace them in the sores, the saint saying to 
the worm, "Eat what God has given you." The whole proceedings 
of this renowned saint forcibly remind us of the self-torture of the 
worst school of Hindu yogis. Simeon, whose fame made his 
opinions of consequence even to the Emperor Theodosius, wrote 
to him upon the same occasion as St. Ambrose (see p. 35), 
reprimanding him for ordering restoration to be made to the Jews 

when Christians burnt down their synagogue. 



Such were the examples held up for imitation to all the Christian 
world. Lecky remarks: 



"A hideous, sordid and emaciated maniac, without knowledge, 
without patriotism, without natural affection; passing his life in a 



long routine of useless and atrocious self-torture, and quailing 
before the ghastly phantoms of his delirious brain, had become 
the ideal of the nations which had known the writings of Plato and 
Cicero and the lives of Socrates and Cato." 

Such solitary ascetics as Simeon, however, were harmless 
compared with the bands of fierce bigoted monks who prowled 
round the country or swarmed in the great cities of the empire, 
often filling their streets with violence and bloodshed. 

"The effect of the mortification of the domestic affections upon 
the general character was probably very pernicious. The family 
circle is the appointed sphere, not only for the performance of 
manifest duties, but also for the cultivation of the affections; and 
the extreme ferocity which so often characterised the ascetic was 
the natural consequence of the discipline he imposed upon 
himself. Severed from all other ties, the monks clung with 
desperate tenacity to their opinions and to their Church, and hated 
those who dissented from them with all the intensity of men 
whose whole lives were concentrated on a single subject, whose 
ignorance and bigotry prevented them from conceiving the 

possibility of any good thing in opposition to themselves, and 
who had made it a main object of their discipline to eradicate all 
natural sympathies and affections. We may reasonably attribute to 
the fierce biographer the words of burning hatred of all heretics, 
which St. Athanasius puts in the mouth of the dying patriarch of 
the hermits. (Life of Anthony. See, too, the sentiments of St. 
Pachomius, Wit. cap. xxvii.) But ecclesiastical history, and 
especially the writings of the later Pagans, abundantly prove that 
the sentiment was a general one." 

The Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451), at the instigation of the 
Emperor Marcian, ordered the monks to confine themselves to the 
holy life under pain of anathema. But this did not deter them from 
entering into religious broils. 

"The Council of Chalcedon had commanded, had defined the 
orthodox creed in vain. Everywhere its decrees were received or 
rejected, according to the dominant party in each city, and the 



opinions of the reigning emperor. On all the metropolitan thrones 
there were rival bishops, anathematising each other, and each 
supported, either by the civil power, or by a part of the populace, 
or by the monks, more fierce and unruly than the unruly populace. 
For everywhere monks were at the head of the religious 
revolution which threw off the yoke of the Council of Chalcedon. 
In Jerusalem Theodosius, a monk, expelled the rightful prelate, 
Juvenalis; was consecrated by his party, and maintained himself 
by acts of violence, pillage and murder, more like the lawless 
bandits of the country than a Christian bishop. The very scenes of 
the Savior's mercies ran with blood shed in his name by his 
ferocious self-called disciples." 

The monks of Nitria, near Alexandria, were always ready to rush 
down with arms into the city to interfere in behalf of a favorite 
doctrine or a popular prelate. Milman, speaking of the fifth 
century, says: 

"The monks, in fact, exercise the most complete tyranny, not 
merely over the laity, but over bishops and patriarchs, whose rule, 
though nominally subject to it, they throw off whenever it suits 
their purpose... Monks in Alexandria, monks in Antioch, monks 
in Jerusalem, monks in Constantinople, decide peremptorily on 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy. The bishops themselves cower before 
them. Macedonius in Constantinople, Flavianus in Antioch, Elias 
in Jerusalem, condemn themselves and abdicate or are driven 
from their sees. Persecution is universal; persecution by every 
means of violence and cruelty. The only question is in whose 
hands is the power to persecute. In Antioch, Xenaias justifies his 
insurrection by the persecutions which he has endured; Flavianus 
bitterly, and justly, complains of the persecutions of Xenaias. 
Bloodshed, murder, treachery, assassination, even during the 
public worship of God. These are the frightful means by which 
each party strives to maintain its opinion, and to defeat its 
adversary." 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, but the monks never stepped 
from their favorite virtue. They were always remarkable for dirt. 
Their usual mode of life is thus described by Gibbon: 



"It was the practice of the monks either to cut or shave their hair; 
they wrapped their heads in a cowl, to escape the sight of profane 
objects; their legs and feet were naked, except in the extreme cold 
of winter; and their slow and feeble steps were supported by a 
long staff. The aspect of a genuine anachoret was horrid and 
disgusting; every sensation that is offensive to man was thought 

acceptable to God; and the angelic rule of Tabenne condemned 
the salutary custom of bathing the limbs in water, and of 
anointing them with oil." 

Athanasius boasts of Antony's holy horror of clean water, with 
which he never contaminated his feet except in the direst 
necessity. St. Euphraxia joined a convent of one hundred and 
thirty nuns who never washed their feet, and who shuddered at the 
mention of a bath. St. Ammon had never seen himself naked. On 
one occasion, coming to a river, he was too squeamish to undress, 
and on praying, an angel transported him to the other side. No 
wonder Jortin remarks of a miraculous monk, whose corpse was 
said to have emitted a heavenly perfume, that it was not surprising 
that he should smell like a civet-cat when dead who had smelt like 
a pole-cat when living. 

For six months St. Macarius slept in a marsh, and exposed his 
naked body to the stings of venomous flies. Another saint 
anointed himself with honey to attract the bees. Others went about 
stark naked, covered only with their matted hair. "Some of them," 
says Jortin, "out of mortification, would not catch or kill the 
vermin that devoured them, in which they far surpassed the Jews, 
who only spared them upon the Sabbath day." 

In Mesopotamia and Palestine the Boskoi wandered on all fours, 
grazing like cattle. St. Mark, of Athens, lived in this way till his 
body was covered with hair like a wild beast's. St. Mary, of 
Egypt, also, during her penance, lived on grass, after the manner 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The great St. Ephrem, according to 
Tillemont, composed a panegyric on these pious cattle. 



"A cruel and unfeeling temper," says Gibbon, "has distinguished 
the monks of every age and country." The Roman soldiers, 



against whom they protected Chrysostom in his banishment, 
dreaded them "worse than the wild beasts of the desert." 
Theophilus of Alexandria, kept a body-guard of them, who fought 
his battles; his successor, Cyril, called in five hundred monks 
from the desert to assist him in his quarrel with the Roman 
governor; and it was a mob of these black dragoons that murdered 
Hypatia. 



In the destruction of the Pagan temples the monks signalised their 
zeal for Christ. When Theophilus obtained leave to demolish 
those of Alexandria, he "sent for the monks to assist him with 
their prayers," according to Fleury; or more properly, as Jortin 
says, "with their fists." When Chrysostom. instigated the 
demolition of the temples of Phoenicia, "many of the monks were 
wounded and slain; for they were the dragoons generally 
employed on these occasions." Theodosius was obliged to 
restrain them and drive them back to their deserts. His edict, says 
Jortin: 



"Seems principally to have concerned the monks of Egypt and 
Syria, who, under pretence of zeal, used to frequent the cities, and 
importune the magistrates and judges, soliciting them to forgive 
and discharge criminals, and even exciting tumults and seditions, 
and who also waged open war with the Pagans, destroying their 

idols, and demolishing their temples." 



But in less than two years the law was repealed, and these 
barbarians resumed the destruction of edifices they had not the 
genius to build nor the taste to admire. 



Humble, nay abject, as they were, the monks in general, and the 
hermits in particular, prided themselves on their chastity. Some 
were so vain of their continence and superiority to temptation that 
they frequented the baths continually, and washed with the 
women. We have already related how the monks and nuns shared 
the same bed to show their power of resisting temptation. 
Sometimes, however, the flesh was too strong for the spirit, and 
they succumbed. Gibbon tells a capital anecdote of a Benedictine 
abbot who confessed, "My vow of poverty has given me a 



hundred thousand crowns a year; my vow of obedience has raised 
me to the rank of a sovereign prince." The historian sarcastically 
adds, "I forget the consequence of his vow of chastity." 

Physical and mental disorders were the result of a strict fulfilment 
of the vow of chastity, for insulted nature claims her revenge. Dr. 
Gieseler says that: 

"In many cases these measures had only the contrary effect, and 
temptations increased; many monks were driven to despair by a 
sense of the hopelessness of their efforts; in the case of others 
complete madness was superinduced by that excessive asceticism, 
and by the pride associated with it, under the influence of a 
burning climate." 

It should be noticed that the Devil generally appeared to these 
unnatural recluses in a female form, tempting them to unchastity; 
and sometimes, when the mind was depraved by long excitement, 
in the form of a lecherous goat. St. Antony's temptation is known 
to everyone. Rufinus, in his History of Monasticism, tells of a 
young monk who admitted a fainting woman to his cell. Passions 
long slumbering awoke, and he sought to clasp her to his heart, 
but she vanished from his sight, and a chorus of demons, with 
peals of laughter, exulted over his fall. The maddened monk, 
though knowing the fair form to be a deception luring him to ruin, 
was still under her dominion. He fled the desert, plunged anew 
into the pleasures of the world, following the light of that 
phantasmal beauty, even into the Jaws of hell. 

Following Jesus and Paul, the monks cried up virginity as the 
supreme virtue. St. Ambrose declaimed in its favor and drove 
many young women into nunneries. "But of all the praisers of 
virginity," says Jortin, "Jerome seems to have performed his part 
the best, who calls Eustochium, the nun, His Lady because she 
was the spouse of his Lord, and reminds the mother of this lady 
that she has the honor to be God's mother-in-law ." 



But the monks were not all as chaste as they pretended. St. 
Athanasius said that many of the bishops kept themselves even 



from matrimony, while monks were the fathers of children. As 
they grew richer, and dispensed with manual labor, they naturally 
became more licentious, and in time they "led lawless and 
scandalous lives, and indulged themselves in all sorts of vices 
without control." Mosheim describes the monks of the West as 
"most ignorant and profligate wretches." Hallam says that "their 
extreme licentiousness was sometimes hardly concealed by the 
cowl of sanctity." St. Theodore Studita, in the ninth century, was 
obliged to prohibit the entrance of female animals into the 
monasteries. 

During the Middle Ages the licentiousness of monks and nuns 
was proverbial. We have only to open the works of popular 
authors to see how these professors of chastity were esteemed by 
the multitude. Chaucer and Skelton in England; Boccaccio in 
Italy; Erasmus in Germany; Rabelais, Desperiers, and Marguerite 
of Navarro, in France; all furnish us with racy pictures of 
monastic vice. The great glutton, the great drunkard, the great 
lecher, is sure to be a monk; and the nunneries are represented as 
nests of intrigue, where the spouses of Christ exhibited far more 
love for man than God. 

The monks mingled with their fanaticism a considerable share of 
cunning and knavery. They were hated at Rome "as beggarly 
impostors and hungry Greeks, who seduced ladies of fortune and 
quality." Noble and wealthy women frequently made pilgrimages 
to the haunt of a famous saint, and always "used to carry alms and 
oblations with them, to be distributed as the directors of their 
conscience should advise." Theodosius found it necessary "to 
make a law against pious donations to the clergy and to the 
monks, who preyed upon stupid bigots and devoured widows' 
houses. The popular monks, says Gibbon, "insinuated themselves 
into noble and opulent families; and the specious arts of flattery 
and seduction were employed to secure those proselytes who 
might bestow wealth or dignity on the monastic profession." 
They "kindly imparted the merits of their prayers and penance to 
a rich and liberal sinner," and the estates of the monasteries so 
increased that "in the first century of their institution, the infidel 



Zosimus has maliciously observed that, for the benefit of the 
poor, the Christian monks had reduced a great part of mankind to 
a state of beggary. " 



St. Augustine, writing in the fifth century on "The Business of 
Monks," gives the following picture of the "hypocrites" in 
monastic habits, with whom the Devil had overspread the world: 



"They travel from province to province without any mission; they 
have no fixed habitation, and abide in no place; they continually 
alter their station. Some carry relics about, if relics they are, and 
make an advantage of them . . . They all beg, and take it ill if you 
give them not, either to supply the wants of such a poverty as 
enriches them, or to recompense a seeming and counterfeit 
honesty." 



Jortin says they were a collection of "beggars, fugitives, 
vagabonds, slaves, day laborers, peasants, mechanics, of the 
lowest sort, thieves and highwaymen," who found that "by 
becoming monks, they became gentlemen and a sort of saints." 
These fellows were the relic-mongers of early and mediaeval 
Christianity, and turned many a dishonest penny by selling the 
trumpery of superstition. 



It is beside our purpose to trace the later developments of 
Monasticism through the history of the great religious orders, like 
the Benedictines, the Dominicans, and the Franciscans. The first 
of these produced many learned men, but it departed, in this 
respect, from the primitive tradition of Monkery, which was one 
of unmitigated ignorance. Nothing could be falser than the plea 
that the monks, as a body, rendered a service to the cause of 
letters. They contributed nothing to literature themselves; they 
boasted their hatred of Pagan learning; and the partial 
preservation of classical masterpieces is largely due to accident. 
The monks destroyed or obliterated multitudes of ancient 
manuscripts. They copied others, but their activity in this 
direction has been greatly exaggerated. Berington remarks that 
"In the most wealthy convents where libraries were chiefly 
formed, a short catalogue was sufficient to comprise the number 



of their books; and the price, to those who were disposed to 
purchase, was exorbitant." 



Monastic institutions have been defended on the ground that they 
afforded a shelter to those who were weary of the world; but 
when that sentiment leads to a neglect of secular duties it is only a 
subtle form of self-love. During the Middle Ages, it is alleged that 
many fine spirits of both sexes, who were unfit to cope with the 
violence of the period, found a haven of rest in abbeys and 
convents. But how much better it would have been for the world 
if they had become fathers and mothers, and by transmitting their 
finer qualities of patience and temperance, leavened mankind with 
the virtues it most needed. Evolution, no less than common sense 
and humanity, condemns monasticism as a crime against 
civilisation. 



CHAPTER IV. 



PIOUS FORGERIES 

ALTHOUGH the Bible says that "God is love," Christianity has 
shed more blood and perpetrated more cruelty than any other 
religion in the world; and despite the text that "all liars shall have 
their portion in the lake that burnetii with brimstone and fire," it 
has been guilty of more deliberate frauds than any of the creeds it 
is accustomed to regard as the offspring of the Devil. In every age 
it has traded on the fear and faith of mankind; for the former it has 
borrowed or devised the most horrid punishments in this life and 
in the next; while for the latter it has practised every art of 
deception that could impose on ignorance and credulity. 

During many centuries, indeed for more than a thousand years, 
the Christian Church lied for the glory of God without shame or 
compunction. Whatever promoted its reputation and power was 

deemed both necessary and honorable. Frauds were praiseworthy 
if they were pious; and, in the words of Mosheim, those who 
wished to shine forth most eminently as true Christians "deemed 
it a pious act to employ deception and fraud in support of piety." 

This species of falsehood might, without difficulty, be justified or 
countenanced by an appeal to the New Testament. Jesus is 
represented in the Gospels (Mark 4:10-12) as using obscure 
expressions in order to mislead his hearers. Paul became "all 
things to all men," (1 Corinthians 9:22) and he boldly asks, "If the 
truth of God hath more abounded through my lie unto his glory, 
why yet am I also judged as a sinner?" (Romans 3:7). By 
reference to the Old Testament also, it may be seen that the Lord 
himself sent an angel from heaven to be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of the prophets to lure Ahab to Ramoth-gilead (1 Kings 
22:19-22). It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that veracity, which was 
so praised by Pagan moralists, is a virtue seldom or never 
enjoined, and as rarely practised, by the writers or the heroes of 
the Christian revelation. 



A colossal fraud lies at the very basis of Christianity. Its Gospels 
are palmed off as the work of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
four of Christ's disciples. Yet scholars are perfectly aware "there 
is no evidence that either the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, or 
the other writings, as we have them, existed within a hundred and 
twenty years after the Crucifixion." The canonical books of the 
Now Testament came into existence at the same time as the host 
of "apocryphal" ones, an incomplete list of which comprises over 
seventy documents. Our four Gospels were selected by the 
Church, which pronounced them the true Word of God. The 
Church guarantees the books, but who will guarantee the Church? 



To say nothing of the hundred and fifty thousand various readings 
of the Greek Testament, it is an undisputed fact that passages 
have been knowingly interpolated in the canonical Gospels. The 
famous Trinitarian text in the first Epistle of St. John (5:7) has 
been almost universally recognised as a forgery since the days of 
Porson; and the public is now informed in the margin of our 
Revised Bible that the second half of the last chapter of Mark, 
from the ninth to the twentieth verses, does not exist in the oldest 
manuscripts, while some manuscripts give a different ending 
altogether. The author of the second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
appears to indicate that shameless forgeries were already rife, and 
expresses apprehension lest his own name should be attached to 
such frauds (2:2; 3:17). Other instances might be given, but these 
will suffice to elucidate the complaint of Celsus, in the second 
century, that the Christians were perpetually correcting and 
altering their Gospels. 



Before proceeding to give some of the most flagrant forgeries of 
the early Christians, beyond the limits of the canonical Scriptures, 
we deem it prudent to adduce from critics and historians of the 
highest repute, a few direct and explicit admissions of the 
fraudulent character of the patristic writers. 



The solid and judicious Mosheim states that 



"A pernicious maxim which was current in the schools, not only 
of the Egyptians, the Platonists, and the Pythagoreans, but also of 



the Jews, was very early recognised by the Christians, and soon 
found among them numerous patrons - namely, that those who 
made it their business to deceive with a view of promoting the 
cause of truth, were deserving rather of commendation than of 
censure." 

The "greatest and most pious teachers" of the fourth century, says 
Mosheim, were "nearly all of them infected with this leprosy" of 
fraud; and, even Ambrose, Hilary, Jerome, Gregory Nazianzen, 
and Augustine cannot be excepted. In his account of the fifth 
century he alludes to the 

"Base audacity of those who did not blush to palm their own 
spurious productions on the great men of former times, and even 
on Christ himself and his apostles, so that they might be able, in 
the councils and in their books, to oppose names against names 
and authorities against authorities. The whole Christian Church 
was, in this century, overwhelmed with these disgraceful 
fictions." 

Jortin remarks that the policy of fraud was not only extensively 
practised in the fourth century, but "had found reception in the 
foregoing centuries in some measure." Some measure is a very 
mild expression, as we shall see presently. It was acutely 
observed by Conyers Middleton that the bold defiance of truth 
and honesty displayed by the Fathers of the fourth century "could 
not have been acquired, or become general at once, but must have 
been carried gradually" to that height, by custom and the example 
of former times, and a long experience of what the credulity and 
superstition of the multitude would bear." Accordingly, he finds 
on examination that the "earlier ages" were by no means 
remarkable for integrity. On the contrary, he says: 

"There never was any period of time in all ecclesiastical history in 
which so many rank heresies were publicly professed nor in 
which so many spurious books were forged and published by the 
Christians, under the names of Christ and the Apostles, and the 
Apostolic writers, as in those primitive ages: several of which 
forged books are frequently cited and applied to the defence of 



Christianity by the most eminent Fathers of the same ages as true 
and genuine pieces, and of equal authority with the Scriptures 
themselves." 

This view is supported by a recent writer, the author of 
Supernatural Religion. In stigmatising the "singularly credulous 
and uncritical character of the Fathers," he says that: 
"No fable could be too gross, no invention too transparent, for 
their unsuspicious acceptance, if it assumed a pious form or 
tended to edification. No period in the history of the world ever 
produced so many spurious works as the first two or three 
centuries of our era. The name of every Apostle, or Christian 
teacher, not excepting that of the great Master himself, was freely 
attached to every description of religious forgery." 
Dr. Giles writes in a similar strain, and it should be borne in mind 
that the period to which he refers was that in which the four 
Gospels, as well as the apocryphal scriptures, crept into the world. 
"But a graver accusation than that of inaccuracy or deficient 
authority lies against the writings which have come down to us 
from the second century. There can be no doubt that great 
numbers of books were then written with no other view than to 
deceive the simple-minded multitude who at that time formed the 
great bulk of the Christian community." 

These works were not allowed to pass without question. The 
authority of some was disputed, and controversies were 
maintained even as to the age and authorship of the books of the 
New Testament. If the question was set at rest, it was done, as Dr. 
Giles remarks, "not by a deliberate sentence of the judge, but by 
burning all the evidence on which one side of the controversy was 
supported. " 

Dr. Gieseler, the latest ecclesiastical historian in Germany, whose 
splendid and valuable work we have had more than one occasion 
to cite, refers to the spurious literature of the Jews and Christians 
as of "great importance" in the "advancement of Christian 
interests." The Jews were grave sinners in this respect, but they 
were eclipsed by the Christians, who: 



"quieted their consciences respecting the forgery with the idea of 
their good intention, for the purpose of giving greater 

impressiveness to their doctrines and admonitions by the 
reputation of respectable names, of animating their suffering 
brethren to steadfastness, and of gaining over their opponents to 
Christianity." 

Orthodox witnesses are better for our purpose than heretical ones, 
and we have pleasure in citing the testimony of Bishop Ellicott. 

"But credulity is not the only charge which those early ages have 
to sustain. They certainly cannot be pronounced free from the 
influence of pious frauds... It was an age of literary frauds. Deceit, 
if it had a good intention, frequently passed unchallenged... 
However unwilling we may be to admit it, history forces upon us 

the recognition of pious fraud as a principle which was by no 
means inoperative in the earliest ages of Christianity." 

The following grave and weighty passage from Lecky must close 
our brief list, which might be indefinitely prolonged, of Christian 
testimonies against Christianity: 

"The very large part that must be assigned to deliberate forgeries 
in the early apologetic literature of the Church we have already 
seen; and no impartial reader can, I think, investigate the 
innumerable grotesque and lying legends that, during the whole 
course of the Middle Ages, were deliberately palmed upon 
mankind as undoubted facts, can follow the history of the false 
decretals, and the discussions that were connected with them, or 
can observe the complete and absolute incapacity most Catholic 
historians have displayed, of conceiving any good thing in the 
ranks of their opponents, or of stating with common fairness any 
consideration that can tell against their cause, without 
acknowledging how serious and how inveterate has been the evil. 
It is this which makes it so unspeakably repulsive to all 
independent and impartial thinkers, and has led a great German 
historian (Herder) to declare, with much bitterness, that the phrase 
'Christian veracity' deserves to rank with the phrase 'Punic faith.'" 



A forgery comparatively late in point of time, though referring to 
an early period in the ministry of Jesus, is a pretended letter from 
Publius Lentulus, the supposed predecessor of Pontius Pilate, to 
the Roman Senate. It was the custom for the provincial authorities 
to transmit to the imperial city an account of all important events 
which occurred in their respective localities; and, according to 
this bastard epistle, which is prefixed to some parchment 
manuscripts of the Gospels, written about three hundred and 
seventy years ago, and still preserved in the library at Jena, the 
Prefect of Jerusalem informed the senate that "there had appeared 
a man endued with great powers, whose name is Jesus Christ." 
The very name betrays the fraudulent origin of the document, for 
the epistle is couched in Latin, and Jesus is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew Jeshua. Nor would the Jews give Jesus the surname of 
Christ, which is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Messiah. The 
rest of the epistle is devoted to a eulogy of the personal 
appearance of the Savior. His hair is represented as of the color of 
wine, which is not very explicit, and as being parted in the 
middle, "after the fashion of the Nazarenes," and dropping in 
graceful curls over his shoulders; his beard as thick and 
bifurcated; his person as tall and graceful; his countenance as 
beautiful, and his eyes as blue — a singular color for a gentleman 
of the Hebrew persuasion. 

Although Jesus, according to Jerome, was unable to write, the 
early Christians manufactured for him a letter to Abgarus, Prince 
of Edessa. Eusebius professes to have translated the epistle, or 
had it translated, from the archives of that city. Jortin says that, 
"there is no room to suspect him of forging it, but there is 
abundant reason to account it a forgery, and a foolish one too." 
Many have received and defended it, from Ephrem Syrus down to 
Cave. Addison was perhaps the last eminent writer who accepted 
it. Since Lardner's refutation of its claims to authenticity, it has 
been universally and quietly abandoned. 

Whether or not Eusebius forged the correspondence between 
Christ and Abgarus, we know on other grounds that he was not 
incapable of such a feat. Dean Milman is obliged to regret that the 



history of the Martyrs "rests so much on the loose, and, it must be 
admitted, by no means scrupulous, authority of Eusebius." 
Criticising his tricky attempt to confuse the taxing under Herod 
with that several years later, in order to reconcile Josephus and 
Luke, Lardner says: "I must confess I ascribe that not to 
ignorance, but to something a great deal worse." Gibbon says of 
him that "he confesses that he has related whatever might redound 
to the glory, and that he has suppressed all that could tend to the 
disgrace, of religion." As Eusebius, according to Gibbon, is the 
gravest of the ecclesiastical historians, the reader will be able to 
form some idea of the sobriety and veracity of the rest of the tribe. 

The early Christians had the audacity to forge an account of the 
Resurrection by Pontius Pilate himself, which may be read in the 
Apocryphal New Testament. Century after century, until the 
advent of rational criticism, the orthodox were taught to believe 
that Pilate informed Tiberius of the unjust sentence of death he 
had pronounced on an innocent, and as it appeared, a divine 
person; that Tiberius endeavored to place Christ among the gods 
of Rome; that his servile senate ventured to thwart his design; that 
Tiberius then protected the Christians against the fury of the laws; 
and that the account of this extraordinary transaction was 
preserved in the public records. But the disproofs of this legend 
are overwhelming. No historian of Greece or Rome ever saw 
these documents in the imperial archives, or even heard of their 
existence. They were only visible to the eyes of Tertullian, who 
composed his Apology one hundred and sixty years after the 
death of Tiberius. The legend itself is first mentioned by Justin 
Martyr, who is described by Jortin as "of a warm and credulous 
temper," by Mosheim as "wholly undeserving of credit in much of 
what he relates," and by Middleton as the author of many "silly 
writings." It is to this garrulous wiseacre that we owe the story of 
the seventy translators of the Septuagint version, who were shut 
up by Ptolemy in seventy separate cells, and who were found, on 
the completion of their labors, not only to have given the same 
meaning, but to have employed the very same words. In proof of 
this fable, he says that he actually saw the remains of the cells — 
about four hundred years after the event! Justin's story of Pontius 



Pilate passed through the hands of Tertullian, Eusebius, 
Chrysostom, Orosius, Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the 
various editions of the Acts of Pilate, acquiring successive 
improvements as it went along. But it has melted away like a 
legendary snowball before the sun of rationalism. How could 
Tiberius protect the Christians from the fury of the laws when 
there were no Christians and before there were any laws against 
them? Why did Pilate connive at the stoning of Stephen, and the 
persecution of the disciples by Saul, if he knew that Jesus was a 
divine person, and that his followers were protected by the 
emperor? How came Tiberius, who "avowed his contempt for all 
religion," and who was "little disposed to increase the number of 
the gods and the burden of Atlas," to propose the apotheosis of 
Christ? This question becomes still more difficult to answer when 
we reflect that "about the time of Christ's crucifixion," Tiberius 
"destroyed an illustrious family, for this among other reasons, that 
divine honors had been paid to one Theophanes, an ancestor of 
theirs." 

We have devoted what would otherwise be a very 
disproportionate space to this ridiculous story, in order to show 
how credulous and unscrupulous the Fathers were in regard to the 
"evidences" of their faith. 

There is also an epistle of Tiberianus, governor of part of 
Palestine, to the Emperor Trajan, in which he speaks of the 
invincible obstinacy of the Galileans, or Christians, under his 
jurisdiction, and says that he is tired of punishing and destroying 
them. Pearson and Middleton treat this epistle as genuine, but 
Dodwell gives good reasons for thinking it spurious. It depends 
on the authority of Suidas and Malela, "two sorry vouchers" says 
Jortin, and it was unknown to Eusebius. Le Clerc rejects it as 
suppositious. It is also fairly given up by Basnage and Tillemont, 
the latter of whom informs us that Valesius accounted it the work 
of a blockhead and an impostor. We may presume that it was 
concocted to support the extravagant records of the sufferings and 
fortitude of the Christian martyrs. 



There was an obvious need on the part of the early apologists of 
Christianity to find in the Pagan historians some corroboration of 
the transcendent wonders which marked the death of their 
Redeemer. How could a celebrated province of the Roman 
empire, or, as the Fathers seem to assert, the whole earth, be 
covered with darkness for the space of three hours, without 
attracting universal attention? It happened in the lifetime of 
Seneca and the elder Pliny, each of whom, "in a laborious work, 

has recorded all the great phenomena of Nature, earthquakes, 
meteors, comets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable curiosity 
could collect." Yet neither of them alludes to the miraculous 
eclipse at the Crucifixion, although Pliny, as well as Virgil, 
Tibullus, Ovid and Lucan, celebrates the pallid light which 
followed the death of Caesar. To meet this difficulty the 
Christians, after an extraordinary interval, discovered a passage in 
Phlegon, to the following effect: 

"In the fourth year of the two hundred and second Olympiad, 
there was an eclipse of the sun greater than any ever known 

before; and it was night at the sixth hour of the day, so that even 
the stars appeared, and there was a great earthquake in Bythinia, 
that overthrew several houses in Nice." 

Dr. Samuel Clarke relied on this passage in his Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, but when Gibbon wrote, he was 
able to say it "is now wisely abandoned." Writing in the third 
century, Tertullian assures the Pagans that the mention of the 
preternatural darkness of the passion is found in Arcanis. It is 
worthy of a remark that neither Dean Milman nor Dr. Smith, who 
are both Christians as well as editors of Gibbon, ventures to 
defend the passage of Phlegon against his biting sarcasm. The 
former is wisely silent, and the latter judiciously confines himself 
to showing that Arcanis might more properly be written Archivis. 

Another Christian forgery is the famous passage in Josephus. 

About that time appeared Jesus, a wise man, if indeed it be right 
to speak of him as a man, for he was a performer of wonderful 
works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. 



He drew after him many of the Jews, as well as of the Gentiles. 
This same was the Christ. And though Pilate, by the judgment of 
the chief rulers among us, delivered him to be crucified, those 
who from the first had loved him fell not from him, for to them at 
least he showed himself alive on the third day: this, and ten 
thousand other wonderful things being what the holy prophets had 
foretold concerning him; so that the Christian people who derive 
their name from him have not yet ceased to exist." 

Gibbon says that this passage "was inserted into the text of 
Josephus between the time of Origen and that of Eusebius," and 
"may furnish an example of no vulgar forgery." Dean Milman 
can only suggest that "this passage is not altogether a forgery, but 
interpolated with many additional clauses," But Lardner's 
arguments effectually dispose of this suggestion, and completely 
support the view of Gibbon. Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian and Origen, never cited this passage in 
their controversies, although they were well acquainted with the 
writings of Josephus, and could not have overlooked such a 
favorable testimony to Jesus. Origen, indeed, distinctly says that 
Josephus "did not believe Jesus to be the Christ." The inventive 
genius of Eusebius first lighted on the passage, in the fourth 
century. He quotes it with an air of triumph, and says that those 
who doubt the Christian story of Jesus henceforth "stand 
convicted of downright impudence." Tanaquil Faber maintained 
that Eusebius forged the passage himself. A little more care in the 
composition might have added to its plausibility. It is so foreign 
to the context, that Tillemont was obliged to resort to the 
supposition that Josephus inserted it after he had finished his 
work! As a zealous and orthodox Jew, Josephus could not speak 
of Jesus as the Christ, nor doubt whether it was lawful to call him 
a man, for the Jews did not believe the Messiah to be God; and 
the statement that Jesus drew after him many Jews and Gentiles is 
inconsistent with the Gospels. The passage is now generally 
abandoned. Bishop Warburton called it "a rank forgery, and a 
very stupid one too." Dr. Giles also condemns it as "a forgery 
interpolated in the text during the third century by some pious 
Christian, who was scandalised that so famous a writer as 



Josephus should have taken no notice of the Gospels or of Christ 
their subject." And De Quincey, in his essay on the Essenes, 
emphatically says that "this passage has long been given up as a 
forgery by all men not lunatic." 

The Sibylline verses were another forgery of the early Christians, 
and they were "triumphantly quoted by the Fathers, from Justin 
Martyr to Lactantius," although "when they had fulfilled their 
appointed task, they, like the system of the millennium, were 
quietly laid aside." They were pretended prophecies by Pagan 
oracles of the wonderful career of Jesus Christ. The collections 
varied much, says Jortin, and it is clear that "every librarian thrust 
in what he thought proper, and what he had picked up here and 
there from any dunghill." They were "from first to last, and 
without any one exception, mere impostures." There is a 
collection of them in eight books "which abound with phrases, 
words, facts, and passages taken from the Seventy and the New 
Testament, and are a remarkable specimen of astonishing 
impudence and miserable poetry." Gibbon observes that they 
foretell the darkness at the Crucifixion exactly in the words of the 
Gospel. "There is no man," says Cave, "who does not see that 
they were forged for the advancement of the Christian 
faith." Some impute the fraud to Hermas, some to Papias, and 
others to Justin. Murdock says that "the Pagans were indignant at 
this forgery," and Celsus openly accused the Christians of the 
crime. Lecky says: 

"The prophecies forged by the Christians, and attributed by them 
to the heathen sibyls, were accepted as genuine by the entire 
Church, and were continually appealed to as among the most 
powerful evidences of the faith. Clement of Alexandria preserved 
the tradition that St. Paul had urged the brethren to study them. 
Celsus designated the Christians Sibyllists, on account of the 
pertinacity with which they insisted on them. Constantine the 
Great adduced them in a solemn speech before the Council of 
Nice... It was in 1649 that a French Protestant named Blondel 
ventured for the first time in the Christian Church to denounce 

these writings as deliberate and clumsy forgeries, and after much 



angry controversy his sentiment has acquired an almost 
undisputed ascendancy in criticism." 

There can be no better comment on the history of the Sibylline 
verses than that of Middleton: "Thus a most gross and palpable 
forgery was imposed upon the Christian world from the very 
midst of those best and purest ages; which, though rejected and 
derided from the beginning by all men of sense among the 
Heathens, yet obtained full credit in the Church, through all ages, 
without any other ground to support it but the utility of the deceit, 
and the authority of those venerable Fathers, who contrived and 
attested it. " 

One of the most impudent and disgraceful forgeries of the early 
Christians was the Philosophy of Oracles, ascribed to Porphyry. 
The real works of this formidable opponent of Christianity are no 
longer extant, except in the fragments preserved by the Fathers 
who answered him. An order for their destruction was issued after 

the Council of Nice, but surreptitious copies appear to have 
survived this act of pious vandalism, as a new edict for their 
abolition was issued in A.D. 449 by Theodosius the younger. This 
was so efficacious that not a single copy was left for posterity. 
But injury did not suffice without insult. Porphyry's name was 
attached to a forgery by some zealous Christian, who overreached 
himself by perpetrating the most glaring anachronisms, and by 
attributing to the famous Heathen many opinions and sentiments 
which contradicted those expressed in the fragments of his 
authentic writings. The fraudulent work was designed to be 
serviceable to Christianity; it was accepted by Eusebius and 
appealed to by apologists like Theodoret; but it was discredited by 
St. Augustine, and although it was allowed to pass unchallenged 
by hosts of orthodox scholars in succeeding centuries, its 
character as a vulgar forgery was finally established by the 
laborious criticism of Lardner. Never, in the annals of fraud, was 
there a more disgusting imposture than this, of forcibly 
suppressing a man's real opinions, and attributing to him opinions 
which he opposed, in the interest of a creed which he despised. 



Forged writings have been attributed to many of the early Fathers, 
such as Barnabas, Clement, Polycarp, and Origen. But the most 
comprehensive of such frauds are the famous Epistles of Ignatius. 
There are fifteen in all, of which eight are universally rejected as 
spurious, while the other seven are still the subject of controversy, 
although no one disputes that even these are full of interpolations. 
The Syriac version, which is the oldest, contains only three 
epistles, and there are two distinct Greek versions of the seven. 
All the Epistles profess to have been written by Ignatius, called a 
bishop of Antioch, while on his way to martyrdom at Rome. The 
story of his martyrdom is in the highest degree fantastic and 
improbable, and it is incredible that he could have written them in 
rigorous confinement on his journey as a prisoner under sentence 
of an ignominious death. His epistles abound with exhortations to 
obey the bishops. No wonder, then, that they are defended by 
episcopalians and disputed by presbyterians. Bishop Lightfoot 
argues that the seven are mainly authentic, but is opposed to many 
high authorities, amongst whom are Dr. Killen and the author of 
Supernatural Religion. 



Another forgery is the "silly story of the Thundering Legion," as 
Jortin calls it. When Marcus Aurelius was at war with the Quadi, 
in A.D. 174, and in the utmost distress and danger, he was 
relieved by a sudden storm, which drenched his army and allayed 
their thirst, while it discharged fire and hail on their enemies. The 
Romans gained a great victory, and it was subsequently asserted 
by the followers of Jesus, who ordered people to turn one cheek 
when the other was smitten, that this seasonable tempest resulted 
from the prayers of the Christian contingent of the imperial army, 
who were thenceforth called the Thundering Legion. Eusebius 
quotes Tertullian's Apology to the Roman Senate in confirmation 
of the story that Marcus Aurelius wrote a letter to the Senate, 
acknowledging his indebtedness to the Christians, directing that 
the persecution of that body should cease, and ordering that 
whoever accused them should be burnt alive. This letter is in 
Greek, and is generally printed after Justin's first Apology; but as 
Long observes, it "is one of the most stupid forgeries of the many 
that exist." The same writer, and there is no better judge, says that 



the "monstrous addition" about roasting the informer was "made 
by a man inconceivably ignorant." It also appears that the 
Thundering Legion existed in the time of Augustus, when, 
according to Dion, it was stationed in Cappadocia. But the final 
reply to this pious legend of the Roman army being victorious 
through the prayers of the Christian soldiers is furnished by the 
fact that "we are still assured by monuments of brass and marble, 
by the imperial medals, and by the Antonine column, that neither 
the prince nor the people entertained any sense of this signal 
obligation, since they unanimously attribute their deliverance to 
the providence of Jupiter and to the interposition of Mercury." 



Prominent among forgeries we must place that of the Apostles' 
Creed. Till the middle of the seventeenth century it was the 
current belief of all Christendom that this Creed was the verbatim 
production of the inspired Apostles, composed by them at 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, or before their separation, in 
order to secure unity of teaching. Each was said to have 
contributed an article. Peter, under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, commenced: "I believe in God the Father Almighty;" 
Andrew (according to others, John) continued: "And in Jesus 
Christ his only Son our Lord;" and so on till the latest apostle, 
Matthias, uttered the final words, "life everlasting. Amen." There 
are many disagreements as to the authors of the various sections, 
but all agree that sceptical Thomas committed himself to the 
declaration that "the third day he rose again from the dead." The 
legend is as false as the rest of the Christian mythology. The 
Apostles' Creed was entirely unknown during the first and second 
centuries. It dates from Rome about A.D. 340. Even then it did 
not contain the clause "he descended into hell," which, says Dr. 
Schaff, was transferred into the Creed after the fifth century; that 
is, after the doctrine of purgatory had been established. Dr. Schaff 
remarks, "If we regard then, the present text of the Apostle's 
Creed as a complete whole, we can hardly trace it beyond the 
sixth, certainly not beyond the close of the fifth century." The 
universal acceptance of this Creed is another illustration of the 
incredible credulity of the early Christians. 



Another forgery in the name of the Apostles was the Apostolical 
Constitutions, to which Whiston devotes the third volume of his 
Primitive Christianity Revived, and which he declares "are the 
most sacred of the canonical books of the Now Testament," for 
"these sacred Christians laws, or constitutions, were delivered at 
Jerusalem and in Mount Sion, by our Savior to the eleven apostles 
there assembled after his resurrection." The work is, however, 
now acknowledged to be a compilation of several generations. It 
originated probably at Antioch about the middle of the fourth 
century, and in the words of the Rev. J. E. Riddle: "The 
advancement of episcopal dignity and power appears to have been 
the chief design of the forgery." 

To the Council of Nice has been attributed much that never 
occupied its attention. It has been alleged to have settled the New 
Testament canon, to have endorsed sacerdotal celibacy, and to 
have drawn up the Nicene Creed. But that Creed was only 
formulated at the Council of Constantinople, in A.D. 381. The 
words, "and the Son," in the clause as to the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, cannot be traced earlier than the Council of Toledo, 
in A.D. 589. This dogma of the Filioque gave rise to the great 
schism between the Greek and Latin Churches. 

One of the most glaring proofs that Christianity is gangrened with 
imposture, is the ascription to St. Athanasius of the Creed which 
falsely bears his name. Luther regarded it as "the most important 
and glorious composition since the days of the Apostles." It is still 
reverenced by the Catholic and Protestant Churches, and is 
appointed to be read on certain feast-days. It was composed in 
Latin, and rejected by the Greek Church; Gennadius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, being "so much amazed by this extraordinary 
composition, that he pronounced it to be the work of a drunken 
man." There is no authorised Greek version, though Athanasius 
habitually composed in that language. According to Dean Stanley, 
"it is now known with absolute certainty, not only that Athanasius 
never did write it, but never could have written it." Dr. Schaff 
says that "it appears first in its full form towards the close of the 
eighth or the beginning of the ninth century. " 



The last documentary forgeries we shall refer to are the Decretal 
Epistles and the Donation of Constantine, which are the 
foundation of the spiritual supremacy and the temporal power of 
the Popes. 



The Decretal Epistles pretended to emanate from the pontiffs of 
the first century. They declared it unlawful to hold a Council 
without the order, or at least the permission, of the Pope; and they 
invested him with the sole power of judging and translating 
bishops, and establishing new sees. According to Mosheim, "they 
were produced by the ingenuity of an obscure man, who falsely 
assumed the name of Isidore, a Spanish bishop, in the eighth 
century." The same historian asserts that the forgery was procured 
by the pontiffs themselves; and as in that age "frauds for the 
benefit of the Church and of God were deemed lawful," it is not 
strange that the Popes should approve "the fabrication of such 
papers as would be a rampart and bulwark to the see of St. 
Peter's." 



There is a good story of the forger of these Decretals. He passes 
under the name of Isidorus Mercator, which was derived in the 
following manner. He assumed the name of Isidore, a 
distinguished Spanish bishop of the sixth century, in order to 
make the world believe that the Epistles were the work of that 
prelate. The bishops were accustomed, as a sign of humility, to 
add the word Peccator (sinner) to their names; and therefore the 
author of these forgeries signed himself Isidore Peccator. But 
some of the transcribers, who were ignorant of the ancient 
customs, changed Peccator into Mercator (merchant). "His 
merchandise," says Gibbon, "was indeed profitable, and a few 
sheets of paper were sold for much wealth and power. " 



Among the mass of forgeries palmed off by the false Isidore, or 
some other agent of the papacy, were the decrees of a Council 
held at Rome in A.D. 324, under the presidency of Sylvester. 
They were admirably calculated to enrich and exalt the Roman 
pontiff; but as no one ever heard of this Council until the ninth 
century, the best authorities agree in pronouncing it a fiction. 



Some slight opposition was offered to it even in that age, but it 
was quickly silenced; and "as all science and learning, in the 
following period, retired from the Roman world, there scarcely 
remained anyone capable, or even disposed, to move controversy 
respecting these pious frauds." 

Mosheim's account of the Donation of Constantine is accurate and 
succinct, but his interesting elucidations are thrown into a 
discursive footnote. Gibbon's account is longer and more 
entertaining : 

"This memorable donation was introduced to the world by an 
epistle of Hadrian I, who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate the 
liberality and revive the name of the great Constantine. According 
to the legend, the first of the Christian emperors was healed of the 
leprosy, and purified in the waters of baptism, by St. Sylvester, 
the Roman bishop; and never was physician more gloriously 
recompensed. His royal proselyte withdrew from the seat and 
patrimony of St. Peter; declared his resolution of founding a new 
capital in the east; and resigned to the popes the free and 
perpetual sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the 
West. This fiction was productive of the most beneficial effects. 
The Greek princes were convicted of the guilt of usurpation; and 
the revolt of Gregory was the claim of his lawful inheritance. The 
popes were delivered from their debt of gratitude; and the 
nominal gifts of the Carlovingians were no more than the just and 
irrevocable restitution of a scanty portion of the ecclesiastical 
state. The sovereignty of Rome no longer depended on the choice 
of a fickle people; and the successors of St. Peter and Constantine 
were invested with the purple and prerogatives of the Caesars. So 
deep was the ignorance and credulity of the times that the most 
absurd of fables was received with equal reverence in Greece and 
in France, and is still enrolled among the decrees of the canon 
law. The emperors and the Romans were incapable of discerning 
a forgery that subverted their rights and freedom; and the only 
opposition proceeded from a Sabine monastery which, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, disputed the truth and validity of 
the Donation of Constantine. In the revival of letters and liberty 



this fictitious deed was transpierced by the pen of Laurentius 
Valla, the pen of an eloquent critic and a Roman patriot. His 
contemporaries of the fifteenth century were astonished at his 
sacrilegious boldness; yet such is the silent and irresistible 
progress of reason, that before the end of the next age the fable 
was rejected by the contempt of historians and poets, and the tacit 
or modest censure of the advocates of the Roman church. The 
popes themselves have indulged a smile at the credulity of the 
vulgar; but a false and obsolete title still sanctifies their reign; 
and, by the same fortune which has attended the decretals and the 
Sibylline oracles, the edifice has subsisted after the foundations 
have been undermined." 



Such were the False Decretals and the Donation of Constantine, 
"the two most celebrated monuments of human imposture and 
credulity." They are a worthy crown to the great edifice of 
Christian forgery. From the first century to the ninth, or a space of 
nearly eight hundred years, we have seen the Church of Christ 
constantly disgraced by pious frauds. The forgery of documents 
appears to have been a recognized part of the ecclesiastical 
profession. It was not obscure laymen who composed these 
manuscripts for the amusement of their leisure, but the recognised 
leaders of Christianity, who held that the end sanctioned the 
means, and prostituted Truth in the temples of Religion. 



CHAPTER V. 



PIOUS FRAUDS 

CHRISTIANITY is responsible, not only for the forgery of 
serviceable documents, but for a multitude of fraudulent miracles, 
lying legends, and profitable fables; and in carrying on its 
wretched trade in these things it has not scrupled to resort to the 
crudest forms of fetish worship. An African mystery-man, 
dispensing amulets, need not fear a comparison with the Christian 
priests and monks who trafficked in relics of dead saints and other 
items of the stock-in-trade of pious imposture. 

It is possible that the earliest preachers of Christianity were more 
credulous than designing, and propagated marvellous stories 
which they had themselves swallowed in a spirit of faith. Yet it 
was probably not long before the principle of lying for the glory 
of God and the advancement of religion induced the practice of 
thaumaturgic arts. Protestants are now satisfied with very ancient 
miracles, but the more superstitious Catholics credit the continued 
existence of miraculous powers in the Church. We need not 
wonder, therefore, that the still more superstitious Christians of 
the early ages should expect miracles to be wrought before their 
own eyes. Traditional wonders did not suffice to nourish their 
enthusiastic credulity, which demanded a fresh supply in every 
generation. The leaders of Christianity were accordingly obliged 
to supply their wants, and this could not be done without knavery; 
for while no more than an easy credulity was needed for the 
dissemination, as well as for the acceptance, of apocryphal 
stories, the manufacture of fresh miracles necessitated the practice 
of conscious fraud. 

How far the first and second centuries were infected with this 
dishonesty it is difficult to determine, but we may assume that the 
forgers of documents, whose nefarious practices we have already 
seen, would not hesitate at further deception; and, if we may 
judge from the taunts of Celsus and the satire of Lucian, the 
Christians of their age were far advanced in all the arts of 



imposture. In the third century pious frauds abounded; they were 
promoted by the Church with shameless audacity; and from the 
conversion of Constantine until the Reformation, they were a 
splendid source of power and profit to the ministers of Christ. 

We have already examined the story of the miraculous cross 
which is said to have appeared in the sky at the most critical 
period of the life of the first Christian emperor, presaging his 
victory in battle, and deciding his conversion. We have also seen 
that the Christians, who profited so greatly by this event, ascribed 
miraculous powers to the tomb of Constantine. The emperor 
himself was an ardent lover of monks and relics, his temperament 
being as credulous as the most exacting eccelesisastics could 
desire. Few of his immediate successors excelled him in this 
virtue, unless it were the younger Theodosius, whose fondness for 
sanctified articles was so great, that he begged the old coat of a 
dying Bishop, and afterwards wore it in the hope of deriving some 
virtue; as if, says Jortin, "piety, like the itch, could be catched by 
wearing another man's clothes." 

Constantine's favor stimulated the worship of relics, and from that 
time it became a regular part of Christian devotion. An 
exaggerated respect had long been paid to the martyrs of the faith 
who had suffered death under the various persecutions, but this 
sentiment now assumed a grotesque form. Not only the clothes 
they wore, and the objects they used, were exhibited and sold, but 
their very bodies were dug up and made profitable. These holy 
corpses were usually reburied under the altar of a church, which 
naturally enjoyed a reputation for sanctity, and attracted the 
custom of numerous worshippers. Theodosius was obliged to pass 
a law forbidding the people to dig up the bones of martyrs or 
traffic in their remains. But nothing could arrest the progress of 
the mania. St. Ambrose even refused to consecrate a church that 
had no relics, and the Council of Constantinople (A D. 692) 
ordained that those altars should be demolished under which no 
relics were found. 



The Pagans derided this abject superstition. Eunapius, who 
describes the monks as a race of filthy animals to whom he is 
tempted to refuse the name of men, charges them with being the 
authors of this new worship; and our readers may be pleased to 
hear a few sentences from this honest heathen. The Christians, 
says Eunapius, profess a system which 

"In the place of those deities who are conceived by the 
understanding, has substituted the meanest and most contemptible 
slaves. The heads, salted and pickled, of these infamous 
malefactors, who for the multitude of their crimes have suffered a 
just and ignominious death; their bodies, still marked by the 
impression of the lash and the scars of those tortures which were 
inflicted by the sentence of the magistrate; such are the gods 
which the earth produces in our days: such are the martyrs, the 
supreme arbitrators of our prayers and petitions to the Deity, 
whose tombs are now consecrated as the objects of the veneration 
of the people." 

Within the Church itself a few voices were raised against this 
superstition. "The presbyter Vigilantius," says Gibbon, "the 
Protestant of his age, firmly, though ineffectually, withstood the 
superstition of monks, relics, saints, fasts, etc., for which Jerome 
compares him to the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centaurs, etc., and 
considers him only as the organ of the Daemon. " 

The remains of martyrs were frequently discovered at a very 
opportune moment. A signal instance occurs in the life of St. 
Ambrose. He was banished from Milan by the Empress Justina, 
but he refused to obey the order, and his faithful flock guarded his 
cathedral and palace against the imperial troops. 

"While he maintained this arduous contest, he was instructed, by a 
dream, to open the earth in a place where the remains of two 
martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius, had been deposited above three 
hundred years. Immediately under the pavement of the church 
two perfect skeletons were found, with the heads separated from 
their bodies, and a plentiful effusion of blood. The holy relics 
were presented, in solemn pomp, to the veneration of the people, 



and every circumstance of this fortunate discovery was admirably 
adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones of the 
martyrs, their blood, their garments, were supposed to contain a 
healing power, and the preternatural influence was communicated 
to the most distant objects, without losing any part of its original 
virtue. The extraordinary cure of a blind man, and the reluctant 
confession of several daemoniacs, appeared to justify the faith 
and sanctity of Ambrose; and the truth of these miracles is 
attested by Ambrose himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by his 
proselyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, professed 
the art of rhetoric at Milan. The reason of the present age may 
possibly approve the incredulity of Justina and her Arian court, 
who derided the theatrical representations which were exhibited 
by the contrivance and at the expense of the archbishop. Their 
effect, however, on the minds of the people was rapid and 
irresistible, and the feeble sovereign of Italy found himself unable 
to contend with the favorite of heaven." 

It may be added that these skeletons were of an extraordinary 
size, so as to suit the popular notion that human beings were 
much taller in the earlier times. 

Profit, even more than power, was gained by this superstition. 
Jortin well says that "they who related such false miracles had 
much to gain, and they had nothing to fear if their pious frauds 
were discovered. Such men were protected and caressed, for the 
honor of religion, and by way of recompense for their godly 
intentions. Indeed, it was dangerous to attack such frauds, on 
account of the power and interest of those who were concerned in 
them." He justly adds that "the ecclesiastics wanted to attract 
offerings and presents, and to increase the number of their 
tributaries." Such an easy and fruitful source of revenue was, of 
course, well utilised. 

"The satisfactory experience that the relics of saints were more 
valuable than gold or precious stones stimulated the clergy to 
multiply the treasures of the Church. Without much regard for 
truth or probability, they invented names for skeletons and actions 



for names. The fame of the apostles and of the holy men who had 
imitated their virtues was darkened by religious fiction. To the 
invincible band of genuine and primitive martyrs they added 
myriads of imaginary heroes, who had never existed except in the 
fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries." 

The buried martyrs were usually detected by their perfume, and 
the history of "the aromatic scent of the sacred bones" would fill a 
moderate folio. "By the help of this odor," says Jortin, "relics 
were discovered, and genuine bones distinguished from 
counterfeits; and it was very easy to find out a saint without 
borrowing the lantern of Diogenes." "When the coffin of St. 

Stephen was opened "an odor such ad that of Paradise was smelt, 
which instantly cured the various diseases of seventy-three of the 
assistants." Jortin shrewdly remarks that this perfume is very 
suspicious, since of all miracles it is the easiest to be performed. 

We shall now give a further account of these relics, and the traffic 
in them which was carried on by the monks and priests. The mass 
of materials is too great to be arranged in chronological order 
within the restricted space at our command. We must therefore 
begin with Jesus Christ himself, and proceed through the apostles, 
the martyrs and the saints to the end of the chapter. 

Saint Helena, the mother of Constantine, by the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, discovered the holy 
sepulchre in which Christ was buried, the three crosses on which 
he was crucified with the two thieves, and the nails which had 
pierced his hands and feet. Eusebius, the Church historian, who 
was then bishop of Caesarea in the neighborhood, neglects 
nothing that could turn to the advantage of Christianity, but he 
never mentions the crosses, although he minutely describes the 
discovery of the sepulchre. This admirably shows how such 
stories grow under the fostering care of the clergy. There is 
nothing miraculous in the finding of a tomb, but it served as a 
centre around which imposture gathered, and credulity welcomed, 
a host of lucrative fables. 



The cross of Christ still bore the title affixed by Pilate, but the 
clergy forgot to copy it and decide whether Matthew, Mark, Luke 
or John gave the proper inscription. They were not even satisfied 
which was the true cross, and to determine this difficult problem, 
Saint Macarius, the bishop of Jerusalem, proposed that the three 
should be carried to a sick lady and put to the test. Two produced 
no effect, but the third restored the patient to health. Sozomen 
entirely neglects this sick lady, and states that the cross was 
applied to a dead body, which instantly revived; and he is 
supported by St. Paulinus and St. Sulpicius Severus. The whole 
story rests principally upon the authority of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
who lived at the time, but who speaks of no miracles attending the 
discovery. "On the whole," says Jortin, "it seems most probable 
that the story was invented by the Christians of Jerusalem after 
the emperor and his mother were dead"; and he adds that "if 
Helena found a cross, it is impossible to know how the fraud was 
conducted, and who were the actors in this godly knavery." One 
thing, however, is certain. Helena was then nearly eighty years 
old; she went to Palestine expressly in order to find the cross; and 
it would not be difficult for the priests to hoodwink and 
accommodate the doting pilgrim. Cardinal Newman argues that 
the supposition of imposture is "an imputation upon the Church of 
Jerusalem." But there can be no imputation where there is no 
honor. Jerusalem was a sink of iniquity and debauchery, 
according to Gregory of Nyssa, who went there in the vain hope 
of appeasing the quarrels of its Christian inhabitants; and Jerome 
never spent more than a single day there lest he should despise the 
place. 



Helena is said to have taken a part of the true cross to 
Constantine; the rest she enclosed in a silver box, and left in care 
of the bishop of Jerusalem, who exhibited it periodically to the 
faithful; and, as Jortin observes, "it must have brought in great 
revenues to the Church and to the bishop, if they only gave 
sixpence a piece to see the box in which the cross was locked up." 
The bishop alone, says Tillemont, "had the power to give little 
bits of it, which were considered as a singular favor and 
blessing." These little bits were not given but sold, and in a short 



space of time the sacred wood was "spread all over the earth." To 
account for this extraordinary distribution, Paulinus, and after him 

the Church, asserted that the wood of the true cross had a 
miraculous power of vegetation, and repaired itself whenever a 
piece was cut off. This miracle was grimly derided by John 
Calvin, who said that a mere enumeration of the fragments of the 
cross would fill a goodly volume. 



"There is no abbey so poor as not to have a specimen. In some 
places there are large fragments, as at the Holy Chapel in Paris, at 
Poictiers, and at Rome, where a good-sized crucifix is said to 
have been made of it. In brief, if all the pieces that could be found 
were collected together, they would make a big ship-load. Yet the 
Gospel testifies that a single man was able to carry it." 



Not satisfied with this profitable commerce, the clergy of 
Jerusalem multiplied their store of relics; and, before long they 
exhibited also the crown of thorns, the pillar at which Christ was 
scourged, and the nails and the lance that pierced his hands, his 
feet, and his side. 



Helena herself was sainted after her death; and her body appears 
to have contracted some of the miraculous virtue of the true cross, 
for it was preserved in an abbey in France, and also in a church at 
Rome. 



At the holy sepulchre an annual miracle was wrought. A holy fire 
used to descend into it on the Saturday before Easter. Gregory the 
ninth, in A.D. 1238, forbade the Greeks to exhibit it any longer, 
but the practice was continued. Of a piece with this was the 
supernatural fire annually visible at the pillar of St. Simeon 
Stylites after his death. "What tricks," says Jortin, "would not 
these monks have played if they had possessed the secret of 
electricity!" Queen Helena is also said to have built a church on 
the spot whence Christ ascended to heaven; a sandy place was 
kept on the floor, and the clergy gave out that it could not be 
paved, as the print of Christ's feet was visible there, and could not 
be covered or erased. 



Calvin remarks of the crown of thorns, that "it would seem that its 
twigs had been planted that they might grow again," for the holy 
prickles were scattered all over Europe in astonishing 
profusion. At any rate, the imperial chapel at Constantinople 
boasted of the original article in the thirteenth century, and the 
Barons of Roumania pawned it for thirteen thousand pieces of 
gold. Being unredeemed, it was carried to Venice, and finally 
purchased by Saint Louis, king of France. The whole court 
advanced to meet it at Troyes, and it was borne in triumph 
through Paris by the king himself, barefoot, and in his shirt. A 
further expenditure of gold enabled his most Christian majesty to 
secure from Constantinople another supply of relics, including "a 
large and authentic portion of the true cross, the baby-linen of the 
Son of God, the lance, the sponge, and the chain of his Passion, 
the rod of Moses, and part of the skull of St. John the Baptist." As 
late as the seventeenth century the medicinal virtues of the crown 
of thorns was attested in Paris, one of its holy prickles being 
employed on March 14, 1656, to cure the niece of Pascal of an 
inveterate ulcer. 

The water-pots used by Jesus in the miracle of Cana were 
preserved, and, according to Calvin, some of the liquor was to be 
found at Orleans. Centuries before, Epiphanius related that many 
fountains and rivers were annually turned into wine on the same 
day, and at the same hour, when Christ wrought his miracle at 
Cana in Galilee; and that he himself had drunk out of a fountain at 
Cibyra, in Caria, where the wonder continued. 

Christ's manger was shown in the church of the elder Mary at 
Rome; his baby-linen was exhibited at another church in the same 
city, as well as in Spain, and at Aix-la-Chapelle; while at the 
church of St. James, at Rome, was displayed the altar on which 
the Savior was placed on being presented in the Temple. The 
blood of Christ was exhibited in more than a hundred places. 
Rochelle boasted that portion of the sacred fluid which was 
caught in a glove by Nicodemus as the Savior hung on the 
cross. The monks of Charroux gloried in the possession of 
Christ's hair and teeth, although at least one of the set was 



treasured by the monks of St. Medard. The sponge presented to 
him with vinegar and gall is preserved at Santa Croce. At the 
Lateran at Rome is shown a cedar table on which Jesus took his 
last supper, although a marble table with the same legend is 
treasured in Galilee, The Genoese possess, as a present from 
Baldwin, the second King of Jerusalem, the dish from which 
Christ and the disciples ate the paschal lamb together. One of the 
crusaders sent home from Jerusalem a bottle of the milk on which 
Christ was suckled, together with a nail of the Holy Ghost. Such 
quantities of the Virgin Mary's lacteal fluid were exhibited in 
Calvin's time that "one might suppose she was a wet-nurse or a 
cow." Edessa claimed to possess a picture of Christ, the perfect 
impression of his face on linen, which he graciously sent to 
Abgarus. Christ's handkerchief, which St. Veronica lent him to 
wipe off his bloody sweat, and on which his features were 
miraculously printed, was shown in many places. The linen that 
covered his privy parts was shown at Rome, and the holy city also 
possessed the shoes he never wore. Another place preserved the 
purple robe with which Pilate invested the King of the Jews; and 
the seamless robe, for which the soldiers raffled, was kept in 
several churches, all being equally authentic. The towel with 
which Jesus wiped the apostles' feet was exhibited at Rome and at 
Aix, the latter retaining the print of Judas's foot. Some of the 
pieces of silver that Judas received from the priests were also 
shown at Rome. Relics of the bread with which Jesus fed the five 
thousand in the desert were carefully preserved at Rome and at St. 
Salvador in Spain, where also was kept the earth on which Jesus 
stood when he resuscitated Lazarus. The form of his feet, where 
he appeared after his ascension, was displayed at Rome; but the 
same wonder was shown at Poictiers, at Soissons, and at Aries, 
too far apart to be easily compared. A still more astonishing relic 
existed at Rheims, namely the print of his posteriors in stone. 
Finally, the Redeemer's tears were exhibited in so many places 
that no one could doubt his being a man of sorrow, and 
acquainted with grief. 



But the most astonishing relic of the Redeemer was his foreskin, 
which was cut off at the circumcision and miraculously preserved. 



This precious article, according to Calvin, was shown by the 
monks of Charroux, who, as a proof of its genuineness, declared 
that it yielded drops of blood. But the honor of its possession was 
disputed by many cities; by Akin, Antwerp, Heldesheim, 
Besancon, Calcata, and Rome. Surely the Christians who 
venerated this obscene relic were far sunk in the slough of 
superstition, and it may be doubted whether the most ignorant 
Polytheists ever condescended to worship the prepuce of a god. 



There is an amusing story of this curious article in an anonymous 
though very able book, published in 1761, on the Portuguese 
Inquisition. 



"Sandoval, the Spanish bishop, twice before referred to, relates, as 
incontestable fact, in his life of the emperor Charles V., that the 
real Santo Prepucio was kept at Rome, and fell, among other 
things, into the hands of some soldiers, when the Duke of 
Bourbon's army plundered that city; that it would not suffer itself 
to be touched by such profane wretches; upon which, one, more 
penetrating than the rest, beginning to suspect the truth, sent for a 
pure virgin, in order to make trial of its virtue, when it readily 
expanded. This precious relic seems to have been lost, amidst the 
confusion, but was soon replaced, by the same kind of angels, no 
doubt, who brought the holy house of Loretto." 



It should be added that at least one Catholic writer has devoted a 
treatise to the Savior's foreskin, asserting that it ascended, like 
Jesus himself, and expanded into one of the rings of Saturn. 



Calvin, who was much better employed in exposing Catholic 
superstitions than in elaborating the creed which dooms babies 
not a span long to crawl on the floor of hell, suggested that there 
should be an inventory of relics. Such a document would have 
saved us much trouble, and we sincerely deplore its absence, for 
there are no doubt many interesting articles that have escaped our 
research, although we have still a long list to enumerate. 



The Virgin Mary's girdle was carefully preserved, yet we are not 
informed whether it was the one unloosed by Gabriel or a later 



portion of her apparel. Her stockings, her shoes, and two of her 
combs also existed, being heard of for the first time some five 
hundred years after her death. Even her wedding ring was shown 
to the faithful! Her handkerchief with which it was alleged that a 
blind boy's sight had been restored, was included in the 7,421 
relics collected by Philip the Second of Spain, and preserved in 
515 beautifully wrought shrines. The vouchers for the cures it 
operated were written in Spanish; and Aldrete, the antiquary, 

narrowly escaped being burnt for saying that the Spanish 
language did not exist in the first century. 

In the Lateran at Rome are two pillars from Pilate's house, and the 
twenty-eight marble steps which led up to it. They were brought 
by Helena from Jerusalem, and no one is allowed to ascend them 
except on his knees. At Turin is shown the linen sheet in which 
Joseph of Arimathaea wrapt the body of Jesus. Sir John 
Maundeville, the alleged mediaeval traveller, asserts that he saw 
at Bethlehem the charnel-house where lie the bones of the 
Innocents. John the Baptist's head, a portion of which we have 
encountered among the relics purchased by Louis the Ninth, was 
discovered, according to Sozomen, in the year 391, but it was 
found again long afterwards in another place, and in the course of 
ages the skull of this cousin of Christ was exhibited at Amiens, at 
Lyons, at Morienne, at Angely, at Rome, in Spain, in Germany, 
and in many other places. The keeper of the St. Amiens relic 
protested that his was the genuine head, and, in proof of his 
assertion, he bade the pilgrims to note the hole in the skull over 
the right eye, which was the very hole Herodias made with a knife 
when the head was brought to her in a charger. The body of 
Baptist John, according to Theodoret, was buried in a Syrian 
village; but the grave was opened by the Pagans soon after, and 
his bones were burnt and scattered in the air. Eusebius adds that 
some men from Jerusalem, passing by, took and concealed some 
of the saintly dust, which was conveyed to Antioch and there 
buried by St. Athanasius in a wall! But miracles are not subject to 
ordinary laws, and in the course of time the Baptist's body 
pullulated in Europe. The finger with which he pointed to Jesus as 
his greater successor was shown, in a fair state of preservation, at 



Besancon, Toulouse, Lyons, Bourges, Macon, and several other 
places. 

The tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul were distinguished, as Gibbon 
ironically says, early in the third century, if we may trust the 
history of Eusebius. After the conversion of Constantine, their 
bones were "deposited under the altars of Christ," and devoutly 
visited by "the emperors, the consuls and the generals of 
armies." In the seventh century "their genuine or fictitious relics 
were adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. " 

"The pilgrims of the East and West resorted to the holy threshold; 
but the shrines of the apostles were guarded by miracles and 
invisible terrors, and it was not without fear that the pious 
Catholic approached the object of his worship. It was fatal to 
touch, it was dangerous to behold, the bodies of the saints; and 
those who, from the purest motives, presumed to disturb the 
repose of the sanctuary, were affrighted by visions or punished 
with sudden death. " 

But there were still more astonishing relics of these great apostles. 
A piece of the broiled fish which Peter offered his Master was 
preserved in the time of Calvin, who observed that "it must have 
been wondrous well salted, if it has kept for such a long series of 
ages." Paul's chain was also long preserved, filings from it being 
dispensed by Gregory the Great; and, as Gibbon remarks, "the 
pontifical smith who handled the file must have understood the 
miracles which it was in his power to operate or withhold." This 
fabulous memento of Paul's captivity appears to have resembled 
the true cross in its power of reproduction, for, "the particles of 
holy iron were inserted in keys or crosses of gold, and distributed 
in Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, Constantinople and Egypt." The 
bodies of Peter and Paul were both at Rome with their two heads. 
Yet Poictiers boasted of Peter's jawbone and beard, and Argenton 
a shoulder of Paul, while several bones of each were preserved 
elsewhere. 

The remains of Timothy were brought from Ephesus, and those of 
St. Andrew and St. Luke from Achaia, to Constantinople in A.D. 



356. After a repose of three hundred years they were transported, 
in solemn pomp, to the Church of the Apostles which was 

founded by Constantine; "and thus," says Jortin, "began the 
carrying of relics from place to place, and the invention of ten 
thousand lies concerning the wonders wrought by the dead; all 
which must have greatly scandalized the Pagans." 

The discovery of St. Stephen's remains is called by Tillemont one 
of the principal events of the fifth century; and "take it 
altogether," says Jortin, "it is perhaps one of the most barefaced 
and impudent impostures that ever were obtruded upon the 
Christian world." The coffins of St. Stephen, Nicodemus, 
Gamaliel, and Abdias, were found together. The three minor 
corpses were left to their repose, but "the relics of the first martyr 
were transported, in solemn procession, to a church constructed in 
their honor on Mount Zion; and the minute particles of those 
relics, a drop of blood, or the scrapings of a bone, were 
acknowledged, in almost every province of the Roman world, to 
possess a divine and miraculous virtue." St. Augustine enumerates 
above seventy miracles wrought by them in his own diocese 
within the space of two years, of which three were resurrections 
from the dead. "Whoever," says a Gallic or Spanish proverb, 
"pretends to have read all the miracles of St. Stephen, he lies." His 
whole body was at Rome, but his head was also at Aries, and his 
bones in more than a hundred different places. The very stones 
with which he was killed were shown in a dozen churches, the 
Carmelite monks of Poictiers even using them to assist women in 
labor. A phial of St. Stephen's blood used to liquefy annually at 
Naples on the third of August, but when Gregory the Thirteenth 
corrected the calendar, it did not liquefy until the thirteenth of 
August, on which the festival of the saint was fixed by the new 
regulation. St. Stephen has since been superseded by St. 
Januarius, whose blood still liquefies every year like his 
predecessor's. 

The body of St. Barnabas was found, by revelation, at Cyprus, 
with the gospel of St. Matthew in Greek upon his breast, 
transcribed with his own hand. The grave of St. John at Ephesus, 



was not rifled, being miraculous enough already, since it moved 
up and down to show that he was alive and breathing, in 
fulfilment of Christ's supposed prophecy that the beloved disciple 
should not die before the second advent. His cassock, however, 
and the chain with which he was bound, when led prisoner from 

Ephesus, were both preserved; and the cup from which he was 
fabled to have drunk poison, by the order of Domitian, was shown 
at Boulogne and at Rome. 

In the course of time Old Testament characters made their 
appearance. After lying in the grave about twelve hundred years, 
the prophet Zechariah was discovered in a fine state of 
preservation, with a golden crown, golden shoes, and a 

magnificent robe; altogether, a far more gorgeous figure than any 
Jewish prophet ever was in his lifetime. The still more ancient 
remains of Samuel were found in A.D. 406, and removed from 
Judea to Constantinople by Arcadius, who is highly commended 
for this pious action by Jerome. Samuel appears to have been less 
entire than Zechariah, for his ashes were deposited in a golden 
vase, which was covered with a silken veil, and passed from the 
hands of one bishop to those of another. The highways from 
Palestine to Constantinople were crowded as the prophet's relics 
passed to their destination; and the Emperor himself, with the 
most illustrious members of the clergy and the senate, advanced 
to meet his extraordinary guest. After this we need not start at 
Adam's skull being found at Golgotha; at Abel's tomb, on the road 
to Baalbec, being thirty yards long; or at the tombs of Eve, Seth 
and Noah being respectively two hundred paces, sixty feet, and a 
hundred and twenty feet long. 

A host of other relics, defying classification, were spread over the 
face of Europe. Aaron's rod was shown in three places, at Paris, 
Rome, and Bordeaux. The bones of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were also at Rome. Susannah's corpse was at Rome and likewise 
at Toulouse. There were two corpses of St. Anne, the mother of 
the Virgin Mary, besides two separate heads, and over a hundred 
limbs. St. Ursula was divided between Rome, Cologne, Mans, 
Tours, and Bergerat; while the bones of her eleven thousand 



virgins were shown in large quantities, sometimes to the extent of 
a cartload, in half the churches in Christendom. St. Andrew was at 
Rome, but conveniently dispersed among the various churches, 
his head being in one, a shoulder in a second, a side in a third, and 
an arm in a fourth, while an extra foot was preserved at Aix. St. 
Anthony's arm was shown in one city; it was enshrined and the 
pilgrims kissed and adored it; but eventually it turned out to be an 
unmentionable part of a stag. The skin of St. Bartholomew was at 
Pisa. St. Denis who, when his head was cut off, carried it under 
his arm, must have had two bodies, for France and Germany 
boasted one each. The body of St. Lawrence was at Rome, where 
was exhibited, in addition, a piece of his flesh roasted in his 
martyrdom, as well as two phials filled, the one with his blood 
and the other with his fat. His arms and bones were also kept in 
other places, while one church showed the identical gridiron on 
which he was broiled. There were three bodies of Lazarus, at 
Marseilles, at Autun, and at Avalon. Two bodies of his sister 
Mary were shown at different churches, besides several fragments 
in various other places. Her head was exhibited at St. Maximin, 
bearing the noli me tangere which was declared to have been put 
there by Jesus when she approached him in the garden after his 
resurrection. Three bodies of St. Matthias existed, besides a spare 
arm and head. At the church of St. Julien, at Tours, which was 
much resorted to by pilgrims, they displayed the sword and shield 
with which St. Michael fought the Devil; while at Rome they 
displayed the instrument with which Peter cut off the ear of 
Malchus. Of St. Sebastian four bodies were exhibited, besides two 
heads and four arms. At Genoa they showed the tail of the ass on 
which Christ rode into Jerusalem. The caul of the baby Jesus was 
at Rome, and also the navel of St. Joseph. Some of St. Joseph's 
breath, which an angel enclosed in a phial, was long adored in 
France, afterwards at Venice, and finally at Rome. St. Apollonia's 
teeth abounded, and were deemed efficacious against the 
toothache, being carried in the pocket or hung at the neck. It is 
said that one of the Popes, suspecting that more of these 
miraculous teeth existed than ever came out of a single woman's 
jaws, commanded all that were scattered about Italy to be 
collected together, and found that they filled six bushels. 



Miraculous crucifixes were found in many churches. On some, 
such as that at St. Salvador, the effigy's beard used to grow. Many 
others spoke, such as that at St. Denis; or that at Naples, which 
said one day to St. Thomas Aquinas, "Thou hast written well of 
me, Thomas"; or that at the same city, in the Benedictine church, 
which held two long conversations with Pope Pius V. Another 
Naples crucifix, in the Carmelite church of St. Mary, bowed its 
head at the sight of a cannon-bullet which was shot at it in 1439, 
when Don Pedro of Arragon besieged that city. A still more 
wonderful crucifix was that under which the Council of Trent was 
sworn and instituted, and which bowed its head to testify its 
approbation of the learned decrees of that holy assembly. But the 
most extraordinary of all crosses is mentioned by Calvin as 
exhibited in two different places. This was the famous cross 
which appeared to Constantine! Originally a celestial vision, it 
solidified in the course of centuries into at least one, and perhaps 
two, concrete realities. 



Every species of relic was thought to be endowed with curative 
powers, an idea which is countenanced by the story of the 
touching of the hem of Christ's garment by the woman with a 
bloody issue (Matthew 19:20, and by the miracles of healing that 
were wrought by the clothes of St. Paul (Acts 19:12). These texts, 
indeed, are expressly cited by St. Chrysostom to prove the virtue 
of relics. The Church always looked with a kind eye upon this 
superstition, and the Fourth Lateran Council (A.D. 1215) 
regulated, without repressing it, by forbidding relics to be sold or 
exposed outside their cases or shrines until their authenticity had 
been approved by the Pope. These regulations were renewed by 
the Council of Trent. 



A famous monument of Christian fraud is the House of Loretto. 
The empress Helena, whose senile credulity we have already 
experienced, having discovered the house of the Virgin Mary at 
Nazareth, built over it a magnificent church. This sacred edifice 
having been taken and destroyed by the Saracens, the house was 
transported by angels on May 10, A.D. 1291, to the coast of 
Dalmatia. But it was too precious a memorial of the true faith to 



be left there; and after a rest of three years, during which its 
angelic conveyancers were perhaps recovering from the fatigue of 
their first journey, it suddenly and miraculously appeared in the 
Papal state at Loretto, a few miles south of Ancona. There was no 
difficulty in recognising it, for a contemporary saint was warned 
by the Virgin of its arrival; and in A.D. 1518, Leo the Tenth 
pledged the Papal infallibility to the truth of the miracle, which 
was further authenticated in a bull of Pope Julius the Second. 
Pilgrimages to the House of Loretto were long fashionable in 
Europe, and the Church reaped a rich harvest from its credulous 
visitors. 

Another tremendous fraud was perpetrated at the baptism of 
Clovis, the first king of the Franks, who embraced the religion of 
his Christian wife after the battle of Tolbiac, in which he believed 
that her god had given him the victory. The ceremony of his 

baptism was pompously performed in the cathedral of Rheims; 
but before it was completed, the church was filled with a bright 
light, and a voice was heard, saying, "Peace be with you: it is I: be 
not afraid: abide in my love." Then the place was filled with 
heavenly odor, and a dove descended, bearing in her bill a phial 
of chrism, with which his majesty was anointed. The holy phial 
was preserved, and it was subsequently used until the Revolution 
at the coronation of the kings of France, the celestial oil being 
used and miraculously renewed on each occasion. 

Fleury hints and Schlegel urges that the truth of the story is 
doubtful, resting as it does on the authority of Archbishop 
Himcar, who wrote three hundred years after the event. But 
Mosheim says, "I dare not call the fact in question," and the 
Church has always accepted it as an unquestionable miracle. 
Mosheim thinks it "a deception craftily contrived for the 
occasion," and every sensible reader, who admits the story, will 

probably share his opinion. 

In the convent of Sienna there is a curious inscription, which 
records the marriage of St. Catherine with Jesus Christ. In 
consequence of her devotion, it is related that the second person 



of the Trinity came to her cell and placed a marriage ring on her 
finger. The bridal scene forms the subject of a large number of old 
Italian paintings. The convent inscription records that "under this 
roof St. Catherine was married to Jesus Christ on the day of the 
Carnival, 1364, in the presence of the most blessed Virgin Mary, 
of King David, who played upon the harp, of St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Paul, and St. Dominic." Another inscription 
records that "in this house St. Catherine one day felt an amorous 
longing {amorose smanie) to see her divine husband; that two 
very beautiful angels appeared to her to comfort her; but that she, 
turning to them, said, It is not you I want, but him who created 
you." The reverend traveller, who relates these monstrous 
blasphemies, asks who can help being reminded of the interviews 
between Bacchus and Ariadne, and other gallantries of the Pagan 
mythology. 



The millennial craze furnishes another illustration of Christian 
credulity and priestly fraud. It was one of those "frivolous and 
senseless notions, which the priests industriously cherished for 
the sake of lucre." At the end of the tenth century it was generally 
believed that the end of the world was approaching, the clergy 
having industriously prepared men's minds for the dreadful 
expectation. 



"Hence it came to pass that an innumerable multitude, leaving 
their possessions, and giving them to churches and monasteries, 
repaired to Palestine, where they thought that Christ would 
descend from heaven to judge the world. Others solemnly devoted 
themselves and all their goods to churches, to monasteries, and to 
the clergy, and entered into their service as bond-slaves, 
performing a daily task. Their hope was that the supreme judge 
would be favorable to them if he found them thus occupied in the 
service of his servants." 



"Thus do I ever make my fool my purse, quoth honest Iago. The 
priests set the pot boiling and skimmed it for themselves. From 
first to last they have traded upon the credulity of the multitude, 



whose ignorance they have always fostered in order to make them 
an easy prey. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE RISE OF THE PAPACY 

AN ecclesiastic, who paid heavily for his benefice at Rome (an 
offence known as Simony), was once asked if he believed in the 
story of Peter being the first bishop of that city. He candidly 
replied "I do not think that Peter was ever there, but I am quite 
sure that Simon was." 

While there is abundant proof of the constant existence of Simon 
or Simony in Rome, the only evidence of Peter's having ever been 

in that city is the alleged fact of his having written a letter from 
Babylon. Forgery and fraud, however, soon supported the 
tradition that Peter was the first bishop of Rome, a tale which was 
first put forward in what are called the Clementine Recognitions, a 
theological romance fraudulently ascribed to Clement of Rome. 
The story is discountenanced by Justin Martyr, who mentions 
Simon Magus, whom Peter is said to have followed and confuted, 
as having been at Rome, but no more mentions Peter as having 
been there than does the Acts of the Apostles. 

Being at the opulent seat of the empire, the early Church of Rome 
assumed considerable dignity after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the primitive Holy City of the faith. But for a long time it had no 
superior authority, and certainly no jurisdiction, over the churches 
of Alexandria and Antioch. In the second century, however, 

Victor, Bishop of Rome, took upon himself to excommunicate the 
Eastern churches for not conforming to the Roman practice in 

keeping Easter. But the fulmination was harmless, and it was not 
until the removal of the capital by Constantine (A.D. 330) that the 
Roman Church found the opportunity for asserting its 
predominance. No longer checked by the presence of the civil 
rulers, the Bishop of Rome had less difficulty in exercising 
authority. 

The constant struggle for precedence among the rival bishops, and 
the fierce feuds which raged at their synods, showed the necessity 
for a central head; but, although many cases were referred to 



Rome for arbitration, a long time lapsed before its predominance 
was admitted. It was first asserted at the Council of Sardica (A.D. 
343) when the oriental bishops protested and left the Council. The 
decisions of this Council were, however, at Rome, fraudulently 
ascribed to the first general council of Nice. Archbishop Usher, in 
his answer to a challenge made by a Jesuit, says: 

"Neither hath this corrupting humor stayed itself in forging of 
whole councils and entire treatises of ancient writers; but hath, 
like a canker, fretted away divers of their sound parts, and so 
altered their complexions that they appear not to be the same men 
they were." 

We have seen (p. 32) how, in the time of Theodosius, the bishops 
of Alexandria and Rome were associated as joint authorities on 
orthodoxy, but Damasus, the Roman bishop, was the first who 
took the Pagan title of Pontiff. Already the centralisation of 
wealth at Rome had made the bishopric so lucrative that when 
Damasus attempted to convert Praetextatus, the governor of the 
city, the Pagan answered with a sarcasm which is full of historical 
instruction: "Make me Bishop of Rome and I will turn Christian 
directly." 

Leo the First (A.D. 440-461), taking advantage of the disturbed 
state of the African Church, which was divided concerning the 
Donatian heresy, claimed jurisdiction over its bishops. He also 
assumed a tone of superiority in a letter to Dioscorus, Bishop of 
Alexandria. In A.D. 448 the Council of Constantinople, under 
Flavianus, deposed Eutyches, the friend of Dioscorus; but in the 
following year the bishops at the Council of Ephesus (called by 
the Romish Church the Robber Synod) reinstalled him, extolled 
Dioscorus, who had armed soldiers within and without the 
church, and kicked Flavianus to death. In A.D. 451 the bishops at 
the Council of Chalcedon vehemently shouted "Damn Dioscorus, 
Christ deposes Dioscorus." Yet, although this bishop was 
obnoxious to Rome, the Council did not give that see any primary 
power. 



Leo excommunicated Dioscorus, who boldly retorted the 
excommunication; but his defeat broke the power of Alexandria, 
and left Rome and Constantinople face to face. Rome took to 
appointing legates, otherwise spies and informers, at 
Constantinople. The strife between the rival Churches was bitter 
and prolonged. Felix II of Rome (483-493) went to the length of 
excommunicating Acacius, the patriarch of Constantinople, and 
as this had come to imply not only expulsion from the Church, 

but eternal perdition, it was no light sentence. "A difficulty," says 
Draper, "arose as to the manner in which the process should be 
served; but an adventurous monk fastened it to the robe of 
Acacius as he entered the church. Acacius, undismayed, 
proceeded with his services, and, pausing deliberately, ordered the 
name of Felix, the Bishop of Rome, to be struck from the roll of 
bishops in communion with the East. Constantinople and Rome 
thus mutually excommunicated each other." The result was a 
complete schism which lasted over thirty years. Gelasius I (492- 
496) mockingly called the patriarch of Constantinople bishop of 
the parish of Heraclea. In a Council at Rome he asserted the 
primacy of the eternal city as founded on Christ's remark to 
Peter, and proclaimed that the Pope's authority was higher than 
that of kings and emperors. Addressing the emperor, he said, 
"There are two powers which rule the world, the imperial and 
pontifical. You are the sovereign of the human race, but you bow 
your neck to those who preside over things divine. The priesthood 
is the greater of the two powers; it has to render an account in the 
last day for the acts of kings." 



The break-up of the Western empire (A.D. 476) contributed to 
Romish supremacy. The Papacy throve on the confusion of Italy. 
The decay of the imperial power gave freer scope to the bishops, 
and led the credulous people to look to them as their natural 
protectors. The memories of the ancient empire still hung round 
the walls of Rome, and even her barbarian conquerors bowed in 
awe before the glories of her mighty past. Hobbes has well 
observed that the Catholic Church is but the ghost of the dead 
Roman empire sitting throned and crowned on the grave thereof. 



The conquest of Italy by Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, (493) gave to 
the bishops of Rome an Arian sovereign. A heretic appointed 
God's vicar on earth. He clipped the secular prerogatives of the 
Church, but allowed the election of the Bishop of Rome to follow 
its ordinary course. There was a contest between two rival 
candidates, whose factions "filled the city with murder." 
Symmachus triumphed in the struggle and became Pope. In A.D. 
503, being accused of adultery and other offences, he was 
acquitted by a Council at Rome. His partisans even went to the 
length of declaring that the Council could not pass judgment on 
the successor of St. Peter; and one Eunodius (subsequently 
Bishop of Padua) vindicated this decision in a work, asserting that 
the Roman bishop was above every human tribunal, and 
responsible only to God. 

Professor Heinrich Geffcken, in his great work on Church and 
State, says: 

"Parallel with these growing pretensions increased that system of 
denying or falsifying historical facts, which was to minister to the 
glorification of Rome and the power of her bishops. The decrees 
of the first Council of Nicaea were interpolated. The story was 
fabricated of the conversion and baptism of Constantine, by 
Sylvester, and forged writings, like the 'Constitutum Sylvestri,' 

the 'Gesta Liberii,' and others, were circulated in order to prove 
the inviolable supremacy of the See of Rome." 

The ignorance and corruption of the ages we have rapidly 
traversed enabled the Papacy to exalt its power by contrivances 
that could only impose on a credulous and degraded people. One 
of these was auricular confession. It was introduced by Pope Leo, 
and its object, in which it succeeded, was to give the Church 
possession of domestic secrets, and to place the communicants 
and their relatives at the mercy of the priests. Prior to this time 
confession had been public as in Buddhism. 

Another circumstance that contributed to the authority of Rome 
was its constant censure and suppression of the multitudinous 
"heresies" that distracted the less practical and more speculative 



provinces of the empire. The influence of Rome, as well as its 
policy, in such matters was more ecclesiastical than doctrinal. 
While the Eastern Church concerned itself with dogmatic 
subtleties, the Western Church was concerned with priestly 
power. "Rome," as Heine remarks, "always desired to rule; when 
her legions fell she sent dogmas into the provinces. Every 
discussion on matters of faith had reference to Roman 
usurpations; it was a question of consolidating the supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome, who was always very tolerant regarding 
mere articles of faith, but fretted and fumed whenever the rights 
of the Church Were assailed." The Latin genius was one of 
government; it did not invent Christianity, but it naturally gained 
an ascendancy in the spiritual organisation. Yet the supremacy of 
Rome was not gained till the empire had been shaken, and 
sometimes desolated, by repeated struggles between the great 
Western Bishop and the sees of Constantinople and Alexandria. 

"The history of the time is a record of the desperate struggles of 
the three chief bishops for supremacy. In this conflict Rome 
possessed many advantages; the two others were more 
immediately under the control of the Imperial Government, the 
clashing of interests between them more frequent, their rivalry 

more bitter. The control of ecclesiastical power was hence 
perpetual in Rome, though she was, both politically and 
intellectually, inferior to her competitors." 

Gregory the First (A.D. 590-604) was, next to Leo the First, the 
greatest of the early Roman pontiffs. He stoutly repudiated the 
claim of the patriarch of Constantinople to be called universal 
bishop. This title, which in the next century was taken by his 
successors, he maintained to be blasphemous and diabolical, and 
he called himself "servant of the servants of God." None the less, 
he aimed at establishing the power of the Church, which he did 

much to promote by political intrigues as well as by the 
establishment of the doctrine of purgatory. Shortly before his 
death the Emperor Maurice and his five sons were barbarously 
murdered by Phocas, who, heading a rebellion, usurped the throne 
of Constantinople. Gregory, rejoicing at the overthrow of an 



emperor who supported the pretensions of the rival primacy, no 
sooner heard the news than he had the statues of Phocas and his 
wife carried through Rome in triumph, and wrote to congratulate 
him on his success. This Phocas was a monster of vice - lewd, 
drunken, and sanguinary. Dean Milman says: 



"It is astonishing that even common prudence did not temper the 
language of the triumphant pontiff, who launches out into a 
panegyric on the mercy and benignity of the usurper, calls on 
earth and heaven to rejoice at his accession, augurs peace and 
prosperity to the empire from his pious acts, and even seems to 
anticipate the return of the old republican freedom under the rule 
of the devout and gentle Phocas." 



But the reward was to come. The patriarch of Constantinople 
having angered the devout and gentle Phocas by not delivering 
the murdered emperor's wife and daughters to his cruelty, he 
acceded to the request of Pope Boniface the Third and decreed 
(A.D. 606) the Romish See as head of all the Churches." 



Another potent instrument in the fight for supremacy was the 
assumption of the power of excommunication, and afterwards of 
interdict. The conversion of the barbarians, who had been used to 
the exercise of this power in Druidism, facilitated the use of the 
weapon. When Christianity was predominant, there was no refuge 
for the person excommunicated, unless he could take shelter with 
Mohammedans or heathens. In time it became generally 
recognised in the jurisprudence of all Europe, that the civil power 
was bound to aid in enforcing ecclesiastical censures. Providence 
was always supposed to vindicate the anathemas of the Church; 
and if temporal visitations were insufficient, there was always the 
authority of the saints, to whom the secrets of futurity were 
revealed, for asserting that the most terrible of all the fires of hell 
was reserved for those who died excommunicate. The Church 
took care to supplement this with earthly penalties and 
disabilities. The excommunicate could not marry, and was 
outlawed from all civil rights and social intercourse. 



"The liability to share the punishment of an excommunicate, for 
the simplest office or greeting tendered to him, was universally 
admitted. No one was even to salute him, and the confessor was 
instructed, among the regular questions addressed to his penitents, 
to inquire whether they had exchanged a word or a greeting with 
anyone under the ban of the Church. Worse than a leper, he was 
to die like a dog, and all the promptings of humanity on his behalf 
were to be sternly repressed... The excommunicate thus shed 
around him a contagion, which cut him off from all human 
society, and left him to perish in misery and starvation. This was 
no mere theoretical infliction, but a law enforced with all the 
power of the Church, and applied so liberally that it became 
almost impossible for the innocent to escape its effects." 

The truth of this is illustrated by the fact that Popes granted, as a 
special privilege, the right not to be excommunicated without 
cause. A bull of this nature is extant, issued by Pope Celestin, in 
favor of a monastery, and another by Innocent III., for the 
protection of an archbishop. 

An English historian of the Papacy tells us that: 

"When a crime bad been committed against the Church, for which 
no satisfaction could be obtained on account of the power of some 
haughty offender, or for any other reason, then the bishop put the 
whole place in which the offender lived, or the whole district to 
which that place belonged under an interdict - that is to say, he 
caused all offices of public worship to cease or be suspended. All 
the churches of that place were closed, and all relics which they 
contained were withdrawn from public view; all crucifixes and 
images of saints were shrouded; no bells were rung; no 
sacraments were administered; no corpse was buried in 
consecrated ground; and notice had been given that this state of 
things would be continued until the demands of th Church should 
have been fully satisfied, and the alleged injury repaired. By this 
means such a ferment was raised in a whole population, that even 
the most powerful were at length obliged to yield. " 



The priestly pretensions were supported not only by the dread 
powers of excommunication, which was even held in terror over 

the dead, but by the doctrine of the immunity of priests from the 
jurisdiction of secular tribunals. Thus a peculiar sanctity and 
personal inviolability were given them, which proved an 
enormous advantage in all contests with the civil power. 
According to Rufinus, Constantine, at the first Council of Nice, 
declared that the priests could not be judged by men. "For you are 
gods, given us by God, and it is not fitting that man should 
pronounce judgment on gods." It is not to be supposed that 
Constantine really said this, or that the civil power so readily 
acknowledged such a monstrous claim; yet it was continually put 
forward, and was soon asserted in the forged Decretals (see p. 
81). Justinian conceded to the bishops the right to have episcopal 
judges, and the overthrow of the empire facilitated the privilege. 
The Frank, the Roman, the Goth, and the Burgundian, however 
intermingled, had each a right to be tried by his own code, and it 
seemed natural that the ecclesiastic should have the benefit of the 
canon law, which could not be expounded by the secular courts. 
As early as A.D. 538 the third Council of Orleans enacted that 
episcopal assent was 'necessary before a cleric could appear in a 
secular court, either as plaintiff or defendant, and many following 
Church Councils anathematised judges who tried and condemned 
ecclesiastics. Pope Nicholas, in a rescript to the Bulgarians, said 
to them: "You who are laymen ought not to judge either priest or 
clerk; they must be left to the judgment of their prelates." Thus 
the members of the clerical body, to the lowest degree, were freed 
from the secular jurisdiction. Mohammedanism exercised an 
important influence over the Papacy. The Saracenic armies 
wrested from Christendom its Asiatic and African possessions. 
The sees of Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Antioch 
disappeared from the Christian system. Constantinople and Rome 
only were left, and centuries of ecclesiastical dispute were 
terminated by the swords of Islam. As the Greek emperors were 
pressed by the Infidels, they were forced to leave to the Papacy 
the chief defence of their Italian provinces, and the independence 
of Rome was soon displayed in its refusal to obey the heretic 
emperor Bardanes. 



In converting the Pagans, Christianity became completely 
paganised, and it was only after the rise of a rival religion that any 
attempts at reform were made. They were, however, most 
strenuously resisted by the Popes. When Leo, the Isaurian, who 
had associated much with the Mohammedans, published an edict 
prohibiting the worship of images (A.D. 726), Pope Gregory the 
Second absolved the people from their allegiance. This 
occasioned a civil war both in the East and in the West. Draper 
observes, however, that the issue was fictitious; the Papacy 
simply took the opportunity of revolting from a weak master. 

The Iconoclasts went about destroying images, and were violently 
opposed by the monks. Milman remarks: 

"Nor did this open resistance take place in Constantinople alone. 
A formidable insurrection broke out in Greece and in the Aegean 
Islands. A fleet was armed, a new emperor, one Cosmos, 
proclaimed, and Constantinople menaced by the rebels. The 
monks here, and throughout the empire, the champions of this, as 
of every other superstition, were the instigators to rebellion. " 

The opponents of image worship were termed arraigners of 
Christianity, and considered little better than Saracens. The 
dispute led to numerous battles by land and water. Constantine, 
nicknamed Copronymus, carried on the contest inaugurated by his 
father Leo, and rigorously quelled popular tumults in favor of 
image worship. In A.D. 751 he convened a Council at 
Constantinople, which the Greeks call the Seventh General 
Council, and which anathematised at once all persons making 
images and all opponents of the religious veneration of Mary and 
other saints. The monks were violent in opposition to the first of 
these decrees, and were severely treated in consequence by the 
emperor. But they were countenanced by Gregory the Third, who 
excommunicated all who dared to attack the images. The emperor 
Leo the Fourth (A.D. 775) also issued penal laws against image 
worshippers, but he was poisoned by his wife, Irene, with whom 
Pope Adrian the First made an alliance on condition that image 
worship should be restored. It would require a volume to fully 



describe the bloodshed and crimes of this prolonged controversy, 
which distracted the Church for about a hundred and fifty years, 
when image worship finally prevailed. 

As it emancipated itself from the Byzantine empire, the Papacy 
sought new alliances. Gregory III offered to Charles Martel the 
sovereignty of Italy if he would drive out the detested Lombards. 
With the most bare-faced defiance of political morality, Pope 
Zacharias (A.D. 741-752) sanctioned the dethronement of the 
weak Merovingian dynasty, by the declaration that "whoever 

possessed the power should have also the name of king." His 
successor, Stephen III (A.D. 752-757), anointed the usurper, 
Pepin the Short, as king of the Franks. In return for these services, 
Pepin came to the aid of Rome against the Lombards, and gave to 
the Pope, instead of the emperor, to whom they belonged, the 
conquered provinces. One inducement to Pepin to support 
Stephen was the forged letter from St. Peter, to which we have 
already referred, and which is well worth preserving: 

"Pepin, the princes his sons, the Frankish nobility, and the 
Frankish nation; in the name of the Holy Virgin, the thrones, 
dominions and powers of heaven; in the name of the army of 
martyrs, of the cherubim and seraphim, of all the hosts gathered 
round the throne, and under threat of utter damnation, not to let 
his peculiar city, Rome, fall into the hands of the hell-brand 
Longobards." 

Charlemagne confirmed and enlarged the donation his father had 
made, and on December 25, A.D. 800, laid the deed of the 
enlarged donation on the bogus tomb of St. Peter. Thus the popes 
became temporal princes; and though Charlemagne was not a 
monarch to be trifled with, they soon conceived the plan of 
restoring the ancient empire of the Romans by the universal rule 
of the Papacy. They availed themselves of the weakness and 
superstition of Charlemagne's successors to emancipate 
themselves from their authority; and, in order to efface the 
recollection of the gift, forged the story that Constantine the Great 
had given Rome and Italy to Pope Sylvester, and that this was the 



reason why the seat of empire had been removed to 
Constantinople. The Papal claims were also supported by the 
forged Decretals already referred to, the whole purport of which 
was to make the Church independent of the State, and to establish 
its universal dominion. 

How little trouble it cost a mediaeval Pope to impose on the pious 
barbarian of his day, may be seen by glancing at a few sentences 
of this useful forgery: 

'"We ascribe,' Constantine is represented as saying, 'to the see of 
St. Peter all dignity, all glory, all imperial power... Besides, we 
give to Sylvester and his successor our palace of the Lateran, 

which is beyond question the most beautiful place on earth; we 
give him our crown, our mitre, our diadem and all our imperial 

vestments; we remit to him the imperial dignity. We give as a 
pure gift, to the holy pontiff, the city of Rome and all the western 
cities of Italy, as well as the western cities of the other countries. 
In order to give place to him, we yield our dominion over all these 
provinces by removing the seat of our empire to Byzantium, 
considering it not right that a terrestrial emperor should preserve 
the least power where God hath established the head of religion.'" 

Considering that this terrestrial emperor ruled the Church 
roundly, called Councils by his own authority, insisted that the 
orthodox should commune with the Arians, and set up Pagan 
images at pleasure, one marvels at the ignorance and impudence 
of the forger of his "donation." Yet "as late as 1478 Christians 
were burnt alive in Strasburg for doubting its authenticity." Even 
Dante seems to have believed the fable, writing in the bitterness 
of his noble heart: 

"Ah, Constantine, di quanto mal fu matre 
Non la tua conversion, ma quelle dote 
Che de te prese il primo ricco patre!" 

By every kind of trick the popes endeavored to evade 
acknowledgement of allegiance to the civil power. They were 



willing enough to crown monarchs but did not want monarchs to 
crown them. One after another slipped into the chair without 

waiting for the imperial warranty; and then, in explanation of his 
irregularity, alleged pressure of circumstances over which he had 
no control. The experiment could be tried often, for the persons 
selected to wear the tiara were generally old men, and the 
pontificates were naturally brief. To secure the supremacy of the 
throne, Louis the Second caused Pope Nicholas the First to be 
chosen (A.D. 858) in his own presence. But the emperor 
committed the blunder of honoring him as never pope had then 
been honored by prince; he served him as squire, went on foot 
before him, and led his horse by the bridle. The stirrup was soon 
dashed in the King's face. How it came about deserves the telling, 
for it strikingly exhibits how much the establishment and 
propagation of Christianity had done for the world. 

Lothaire, King of Lorraine, who was brother to the Emperor 
Louis, married in A.D. 856 Teutberga, sister of Hubert, Abbot of 
St. Maurice, who was accused of incest with her brother. Lothaire 
also took a mistress, one Walrada, niece of Gunther, Archbishop 
of Cologne, who called a Council of bishops at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which declared that Teutberga was not Lothaire's wife on account 
of the alleged incest. The queen successfully went through the 
ordeal of water — by proxy. Nevertheless, Lothaire insisted on her 
guilt and she was forced to confess. After the decision of the 
Council his nuptials with Walrada were immediately celebrated, 
and Gunther received his reward in the elevation of his niece to 
the throne. Charles the Bald of France, however, with whom 
Teutberga had taken refuge, appealed on her behalf to the 
supreme arbiter at Rome. Nicholas, who had first stamped with 
pontifical authority the forged decretals of the early popes, seized 
the occasion with joy. He had said nothing as to Lothaire's 
concubinage with Walrada, but the marriage he pronounced void. 
He denounced the Synod of Aix as a brothel of adulterers, 
deposed the archbishops of Cologne and Treves, and brandished a 
sentence of excommunication over the heads of the rest. Mr. Lea 
remarks that: 



"The comparison is instructive between his alacrity and the 
prudent reticence of Adrian in the previous century. A moralist 
would find it difficult to draw the line between the connubial 
irregularities of Charlemagne and those of Lothaire; but 
Hermengarda found no puissant pope to force her inconstant 
husband into the paths of dissimulation, or to justify wrong by 
cruelty. When Charlemagne grew tired of a wife he simply put 
her aside, nor would Adrian or Leo have thanked the meddling 
fool who counselled interference. " 

The Emperor Louis, however, espoused the cause of his royal 
brother and the German bishops, but being backed up by Charles 
the Bald, the Pope would not budge. To suppress his 
insubordination Louis marched on Rome. The fasts and prayers of 
Nicholas availed little against the soldiery; a massacre ensued, 
and the Pope, escaping in a boat across the Tiber, lay hidden for 
two days in the Cathedral of St. Peter. Most opportunely a sudden 
fever seized the emperor, which was at once attributed to the 
sacrilege he had committed. Louis therefore sent for Nicholas, 
made his peace and withdrew, commanding the archbishops to 
return home and consider themselves degraded. Lothaire, 
Waldrada, and Charles the Bald, were threatened with 
excommunication and yielded. Before his triumph was complete 
Nicholas died, but Adrian the Second received the submission of 
Lothaire, who was admitted to communion on the oath, which no 
one believed, that he had obeyed the commands of Nicholas, as 
though they had been those of heaven, and had abstained from all 
intercourse with Waldrada. Such was the termination of this trial 
of strength between the tiara and the crown. The victory of the 
pope was as complete as the abasement of the king, and the 
supremacy of the papacy over domestic concerns was firmly 
established. 

The dissolution of the Frankish empire, and the invasion of the 
Norseman, brought confusion into Italy. The Popes were 
frequently under the thumb of an aristocratic faction, and sided 
now with this potentate and now with that, in order to gain their 
own ends. Legge says: 



"During the first half of the tenth century the Papacy sank back 
into utter confusion and moral impotence. Three dissolute 
women, Theodora and her daughters Marozia and Theodora, 
contrived to bring the whole patrimony of St. Peter under their 
sway, and disposed of the tiara at their pleasure. Crimes too 
odious to narrate, and before which murder pales, were 
perpetrated to gratify their lusts. Laymen of infamously notorious 
character filled the chair of the apostles, which was bought and 
sold like a piece of merchandise. The Papal palace became a vast 
seraglio; the very churches echoed to obscene songs and 
bacchanal festivities." 

Hallam also observes: 

"This dreary interval is filled up in the annals of the Papacy by a 
series of revolutions and crimes. Six Popes were deposed, two 
murdered, one mutilated. Frequently two or even three 
competitors, among whom it is not always possible by any 
genuine criticism to distinguish the true shepherd, drove each 
other alternately from the city." 

Throughout the year 1045 Europe witnessed the spectacle of three 
popes, Silvester III, Benedict IX, and Gregory VI, "disgracing the 

Papal chair, and rivalling each other in the most disgraceful acts 

of vice." 

A Council was called at Sutry (1046) which affirmed the right of 
the emperor to nominate to the "holy see," and supported the 
claims of Gregory VI: 

"No sooner, however, had this sentence been passed, than the 
emperor, to Gregory's astonishment, demanded of him an account 
of the means by which he had procured his appointment; and 
Gregory, not being able to deny that he had bought the popedom 
from Benedict, was deposed. It now became manifest that the 
emperor had left Germany with the design of his predecessor, 
Otho III, to have a German Pope. He had even fixed upon the 
man — Suidger, Bishop of Bamberg, whom he caused to be 



elected by the Council, and then conducted him into Rome under 
the title of Clement II. " 

But a genius arose who was determined to establish sacredotal 
supremacy. This was Hildebrand (Gregory VII, A.D. 1073-85), 
the ablest of the popes. Under his leadership a party grew whose 
settled purpose was to raise the papacy above all secular control, 
and to make the Pope supreme arbiter of the world. When Leo IX 
was chosen as pope by the German emperor, Henry the Third, 

Hildebrand boldly declared the nomination invalid until 
confirmed by the superior clergy of Rome, and he induced the 
pontiff to seek their suffrages. During five pontificates 
Hildebrand served as prime minister and pope-maker. To 
strengthen the Church he was resolute that the clergy should have 
no family ties. At that time a large proportion of the clergy were 
married, and in Milan and elsewhere they set up an anti-pope, 
Cadalus, rather than resign their right of marriage. After a long 
and bloody controversy the policy of Hildebrand was triumphant. 
He also sought to abolish all simony, by which term he 
principally understood the bestowal of benefices by the civil 
power. At the same time he claimed the right of the papacy to 
dispose of kingdoms, and gave the crown of England to William 
of Normandy and that of Naples and Sicily to Robert Guiscard. 

When elevated to the papal chair Hildebrand issued a decree 
invalidating all sacraments performed by simoniacal or married 
priests, and involving in their guilt and anathema whoever 
received communion from them. This he followed up with 
another (A.D. 1075), prohibiting sovereigns from granting 

churchly dignities, deposing every ecclesiastic who accepted a 
benefice from a layman, declaring such offenders idolators 
interdicted from communion, and placing under the same ban 

every potentate who should claim the right of investiture. These 
proceedings caused a collision with the emperor Henry IV of 
Germany. The Saxons being in rebellion, Gregory took occasion 
to admonish the king to abstain from the presentation of 
benefices. The German ecclesiastics revolted, and a synod at Metz 
renounced Gregory as pontiff. Another at Brixen pronounced his 
deposition and elected in his place Guibert, Archbishop of 



Ravenna, under the title of Clement III. Henry wrote commanding 
Gregory to vacate the chair. The Pope retorted by 
excommunicating the emperor, his adherents, and the antipope. 
The pontiffs curse proved stronger than the prince's sword. The 
antipope died suddenly, and dread of excommunication seized 
Henry's followers. Political wavering and disintegration ensued, 
and Henry was forced to sue for mercy. For three winter days and 
nights the emperor was kept barefooted, and without food and 
shelter, in the courtyard of the castle where Gregory was staying, 
before the pontiff would revoke the dread sentence of 
excommunication . 



Henry's enemies caused Rudolph of Swabia to be elected emperor 
in his place. The pope's legates confirmed the choice. This was a 
breach of faith with Henry. Again he took to arms and was a 
second time excommunicated. Gregory even ventured a prophecy, 
and declared: "If he be not deposed or dead before the festival of 
St. Peter, may men cease to believe in me." But Gregory's god, 
however, was asleep or on a journey this time. Henry overcame 
his enemies and marched on Rome. Gregory had to send to 
Robert Guiscard for relief. He raised the siege and kissed the 
pope's toes, while his followers took to pillaging the citizens and 
violating their wives and daughters. The Romans rose on the 
invaders, and Guiscard fired the city, sparing, at the intercession 
of Gregory, only the churches. Thus commenced the wars of the 
Investitures, which lasted over fifty years, "costing, without 
exaggeration, a hundred battles and the lives of two millions of 
human beings." The wars of the Guelphs and Ghibbelines were 
essentially a prolongation of the same quarrel. In the second 
sentence of excommunication, which Gregory passed on Henry 
IV, are these words: 



"Come now, I beseech you, O most holy and blessed fathers and 
princes, Peter and Paul, that all the world may understand and 
know that if ye are able to bind and loose in heaven, ye are 
likewise able on earth, according to the merits of each man, to 
give and to take away empires, kingdoms, princedoms, 



marquisades, duchies, countships, and the possessions of all 
men." 

Doctrines such as these struck equally at all civil government. 
Nor were the successors of Hildebrand slow to apply them. Pope 
Innocent III — who excommunicated our king John, absolved 
England and Ireland from allegiance to him, and even gave the 
kingdom of England and Ireland to Philip Augustus, King of 
France — declares, in his third sermon on consecration, that the 
vicar of Christ stands midway between God and man — less than 
God, but greater than man. The doctrine perhaps found its 
culmination in the celebrated bull of Boniface (A.D. 1302), which 

declared that "for every human creature it is a condition of 
salvation to submit to the Roman pontiff." The use which God's 
vicegerents made of their wealth and power we shall see in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 



CRIMES OF THE POPES 

WE now give a rapid summary of the crimes and vices with 
which many of the popes disgraced the chair of St. Peter; and 
before we conclude, the reader will see that every villainy the 
imagination can conceive has been practised by the vicegerents of 
God. Peculation, theft, cruelty, murder, fornication, adultery, and 
incest, not to mention still darker crimes, have all been 
notoriously committed by the supreme rulers of Christendom, 
who sat in the seat of infallibility, and claimed universal 
jurisdiction over the thoughts and consciences of mankind. 

ST. DAMASUS (366-84). He was the first to assume the title of 
Pontiff. His election was opposed by Ursicinus, whose partisans 
accused Damasus of adultery. Riddle says: 

"After some deadly conflicts between the followers of the two 
rivals, Ursicinus was banished from the city; and a similar 
sentence was about to be carried into effect against seven 
presbyters of his party, when the people interfered, and lodged 
them for safety in one of the churches. But even here they found 
no shelter from the fury of their opponents. Armed with fire and 
sword, Damasus, with some of his adherents, both of the clergy 
and of the laity, proceeded to the place of refuge, and left no less 
than a hundred and sixty of their adversaries dead within the 
sacred precincts." 

That this was a massacre and not a faction fight is shown by the 
fact that on the side of Damasus not a single person was killed. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the contemporary historian of the event, 
says of the contention between Damasus and Ursicinus: 

"I do not deny, when I consider the ostentation that reigns at 
Rome, that those who desire such rank and power may be 
justified in laboring with all possible exertions and vehemence to 
obtain their wishes; since after they have succeeded, they will be 
secure for the future, being enriched by offerings from matrons, 



riding in carriages, dressing splendidly, and feasting luxuriously, 
so that their entertainment surpassed even royal banquets. 

Damasus gained the title of Auriscalpius Matronarum, ladies' ear- 
scratcher. He died of fever, and the Romish Church still invokes 
the aid of this saintly vicar of God in fever cases. 

SIXTUS III (432-40). This pope, according to both Baronius and 
Platina, was accused of debauching a virgin, but was acquitted by 
a Council under the Emperor Valentina, who is said to have 
referred the pronouncing of the sentence to the Pope himself, 
"because the judge of all ought to be judged by none." It was 
without doubt to establish this maxim that the "acts" of the 
Council were forged. 

ST. LEO THE GREAT (440-61). Jortin calls him "the insolent 
and persecuting Pope Leo, who applauded the massacre of the 
Priscillianists, and grossly misrepresented them." 

SYMMACHUS (498-514). His election was violently opposed by 
the antipope Laurentius, and three Councils were held to decide 
the schism. Accusations of the most heinous crimes were laid 
against Symmachus. Bower says: 

"This gave occasion to the rekindling of the war between the two 
parties in Rome; and several priests, many clerks, and a great 
number of citizens, fell daily in the battles that were fought in the 
different parts of the city. No regard was shown by either party to 
rank or dignity; and not even the sacred virgins were spared by 
the enraged multitude in their fury. " 

Eunodius declared that the Pope was "judge in the place of the 
most high, pure from all sin, and exempt from all punishment. All 
who fell fighting in his cause he declared enrolled on the register 
of heaven. " 

ST. HORMISDAS (514-23). He was a married man, and had a 
son, who was raised to the popedom. He was full of ambition, and 



insolent in his demands to the emperor, whom he exhorted to the 
persecution of heretics. 



BONIFACE II (530-32). His election was disputed by the 
antipope Dioscorus. Each accused the other of simony, but 
Dioscorus opportunely died. Boniface "began his pontificate with 
wreaking his vengeance on the memory of his deceased 
competitor, whom he solemnly excommunicated, as guilty of 
simony, when he could not clear himself from the charge, nor 
retort it on him, as perhaps he otherwise might." This sentence 
was removed by Pope Agapetus. 

SILVERIUS (536-38). He was accused of betraying the city of 
Rome to the Goths, and was in consequence expelled from his 
see. 

VIGILUS (537-55). He was a deacon elected by bribery. He 
engaged himself to obey the Empress Theodora, who gave him 
money to gain the suffrages of the clergy. Anastasius tells us that 
he killed his own secretary in a transport of passion, and caused 
his own sister's son to be whipped to death. He is considered to 
have been accessory to the banishment and death of Silverius. 
When banished himself by the emperor, he speedily repented, in 
order to save his seat. 

PELAGIUS (555-60). He was accused of poisoning his 
predecessor. This is uncertain; but it is certain that, like most of 
his predecessors and successors, he incited the civil powers to the 
persecution of heretics. 

ST. GREGORY THE GREAT (590-604). According to Gibbon, 
this pontiff was "a singular mixture of simplicity and cunning, of 
pride and humility, of sense and superstition." Jortin's picture is 
still less flattering: 

"Pope Gregory the Great was remarkable for many things — for 
exalting his own authority; for running down human learning and 
polite literature; for burning classic authors; for patronising 
ignorance and stupidity; for persecuting heretics; for flattering the 



most execrable princes; and for relating a multitude of absurd, 
monstrous and ridiculous lies, called miracles. He was an 
ambitious, insolent prelate, under the mask of humility." 

Draper says that Gregory not only forbade the study of the 
classics, mutilated statues, and destroyed temples but also "burned 
the Palatine library, founded by Augustus Caesar." Gibbon, 
however, throws doubt on this destruction, while admitting that it 
was generally believed. 

Gregory does not appear to have been fond of women and wine, 
like so many other popes; but he possessed the darker vices of 
bigotry and ambition. His congratulations on the usurpation of the 
cruel, drunken and lascivious Phocas, after a wholesale massacre 
of the emperor's family, simply because the successful villain 
favored the pretensions of Rome (p. 109), are a sufficient proof 
that Gregory would scruple at nothing to advance the glory of his 
see. 

SABINIAN (604-6). Bower says he rendered himself so odious to 
the Roman people by his avarice and cruelty to the poor, that they 
could not forbear abusing him whenever he appeared. In a 
dreadful famine he raised the price of corn to exorbitant rates. He 
accused St. Gregory of simony; but according to Baronius, that 
departed saint having vainly reproved him in three different 
apparitions for his covetousness, gave him in a fourth apparition 
so dreadful a blow on the head, that he died soon after. 

BONIFACE III (607). By flattering Phocas as Gregory had done, 
he induced him to take the title of universal bishop from the 
bishop of Constantinople, and confer it upon himself and his 
successors. 

THEODORUS (642-49). He commenced the custom of dipping 
his pen in consecrated wine when signing the condemnation of 
heretics, thus sanctifying murder with the blood of Christ. Of 
Adeodatus, Donus I, Agatho, and Leo II, we only know that they 
carried on fierce contests with the archbishop of Ravenna for 
refusing to acknowledge their supremacy. Leo II anathematised 



his predecessor, Pope Honorius, for heresy. Neither Benedict II, 
John V, nor Conon, lived a whole year after assuming the tiara. 



ST. SERGIUS I (687-701). He had to purchase his seat from the 
exarch of Ravenna by pawning the ornaments of the tomb of St. 
Peter. He was accused of adultery, but his innocence was 
strikingly proved; for, upon the child of whose parentage he was 
accused being baptised when but eight days old, he cried out, 
"The pontiff Sergius is not my father." Bruys, the French historian 
of the Papacy, says, "What I find most marvellous in this story is, 
not that so young a child should speak, but that it should affirm 
with so much confidence that the pope was not its father. " 



CONS T ANTINE (708-15). He is said to have excommunicated 
the Emperor, Philip Bardanes, for being of the same heresy as 
Pope Honorius. To oblige Constantine, Justinian II cut out the 
tongue and blinded the eyes of the Archbishop of Ravenna, who 
refused to pay the obedience due to the apostolic see. 



ST. GREGORY II (715-31). He was chiefly noted for his 
endowing monasteries with the goods of the poor, and for his 
opposition to the Emperor Leo's edict against image 
worship. Rather than obey the edict, he raised civil war both in 

Italy and elsewhere. He prayed that Christ might set the Devil on 
the emperor, and approved the barbarous murder of the imperial 
officer. Yet the priests place in the list of saints a pontiff who, to 
establish the Christian idolatry of image worship, filled Italy with 
carnage. 



STEPHEN III (768-72). When elected he found on the pontifical 
throne a lay pope, one Constantine, who, after a violent struggle, 
was dislodged and punished with the loss of his eyes, many of his 
friends sharing the same fate. 



ADRIAN I (772-95). He made a league with Irene, the murderess 
of her son, to restore image worship, and presented to 
Charlemagne the pretended donation of Constantine. Avarice was 
the vice of this able pontiff. He left large sums to his successors. 



ST. PASCAL I (817-24). At the Diet of Compeigne this pope was 
charged with being accessory to the mutilation and murder of two 

Roman priests. The Pope denied the charge, but refused to deliver 
up the perpetrators of the crimes, alleging that they belonged "to 
the family of St. Peter." 

EUGENIUS II (824-27). He had the honor of inventing the 
barbarous practice of ordeal by cold water. 

NICHOLAS (858-67). He excommunicated Photius, the Greek 
patriarch, and the emperor Michael as his abettor, and threatened 
King Lothaire with the ecclesiastical sword if he suffered any 
bishop to be chosen without his consent. 

ADRIAN II (867-72). He was a married priest. He congratulated 
Bazilius, the murderer of the emperor Michael, and entered into 
alliance with him. 

JOHN VIII (872-82). The meek and holy nature of this worthy 
successor of St. Peter may be judged by his ordering the Bishop 
of Naples to bring him the chief men among the Saracens in that 
city, and cutting their throats in the presence of his legate. A letter 
of John is extant, in which he justifies Athanasius, Bishop of 
Naples, for having plucked out the eyes of Sergius, Duke of 
Naples, who favored the Saracens in despite of the papal 
anathemas. He even cites the Gospel text as to plucking out 
offending eyes. Cardinal Baronius declares that this pontiff 
perjured himself, and that he rather deserved the name of a 
woman than that of a man. The annals of the Abbey of Fulda 
relate that John VIII was poisoned by the relations of a lady 
whom he had seduced from her husband. 

FORMOSUS (891-96). He had been repeatedly excommunicated 
by John VIII. He invited Arnulf, the German emperor, to invade 
Italy, which he did, committing great atrocities. Formosus, 
however, had a great character for piety. He is said to have been 
well versed in scripture, and to have died a virgin in his eightieth 
year. 



BONIFACE VI (896). Even according to Baronius, he was a man 
of most infamous character. He had been deposed for his 
scandalous life, first from the rank of sub-deacon, and afterward 
from the priesthood. 



STEPHEN VI. (896-7). He intruded into the see in the room of 
the intruder Boniface. Being of the opposite faction to Pope 
Formosus, he caused the body of that pontiff to be taken out of 
the tomb and to be placed, in the episcopal robes, on the pontifical 
chair. Stephen then addressed the dead body thus: "Why didst 

thou, being Bishop of Porto, prompted by thy ambition, usurp the 
universal see of Rome?" After this mock trial Stephen, with the 
approbation and consent of a Council of bishops, ordered the 
body to be stripped, three of the fingers (those used in blessing) to 
be cut off, and the remains to be cast into the Tiber. At the same 
Council all the ordinations of Formosus were declared invalid. 



Then followed what Riddle calls "a rapid succession of infamous 
popes," of whom we may mention that Leo V (903) was deposed 
and cast into prison by his chaplain, Christopher, who was in turn 
ejected and imprisoned by Sergius III (904-11). This pontiff also 
had been excommunicated by John VIII. He was, says Baronius, 
"the slave of every vice and the most wicked of men." Riddle 
says: 



"This Sergius III was a monster of profligacy, cruelty and vice in 
their most shameless and disgusting forms. But it was this very 
character which made him useful to his party, the duration of 
whose influence at Rome, could be insured only by a 
preponderance of physical power, and this again only by violence 
which should disdain all restraints of morality and religion. 
Sergius was the man for this purpose, who, while he lived in 
concubinage with Marozia, did not hesitate to yield all the 
treasures of the Roman Church as plunder to his party." To him 
succeeded other paramours of Marozia and of her mother the 
prostitute Theodora. John X, for instance (914-28), received his 
chair because he was the lover of Theodora, while Leo VI and 



Stephen VIII (929-31) were creatures of Marozia. Adultery and 
assassination form the staple of the annals of their pontificates. 



JOHN XI (931-36). He was the son of Pope Sergius III. by 
Marozia, and if possible he surpassed his parents in crime. 
Elected pope at the age of eighteen, Alberic, his half brother, 
expelled him from Rome and imprisoned their mother Marozia. 
Stephen VIII (939-942) made himself so obnoxious to the 
Romans that they mutilated him. 

JOHN XII (956-64), the son of Alberic, was the first to change his 
name, which was originally Octavian. He nominated himself pope 
at the age of seventeen. Wilks says: "His profaneness and 
debaucheries exceeded all bounds. He was publicly accused of 
concubinage, incest, and simony." This pope was so notorious for 
his licentiousness that female pilgrims dared not present 
themselves in Rome. Bower says that he had changed the Lateran 
Palace, once the abode of saints, into a brothel, and there 
cohabited with his father's concubine; that women were afraid to 
come from other countries to visit the tombs of the apostles at 
Rome; that he spared none, and had within a few days forced 
married women, widows, and virgins to comply with his impure 
desires. He was at length deposed by Otho, at the solicitation of a 
council of bishops and laymen, on charges of sacrilege, simony, 
blasphemy, and cruel mutilation. He had deprived one deacon of 
his right hand and made him a eunuch. He put out the eyes of 
Benedict, his ghostly father, cut off the nose of the keeper of the 
archives, and scourged the Bishop of Spires. On the deposition of 
John, Leo VII was put in his place. John fulminated anathemas 
against his opponents, and soon after died, from a blow on the 
head while in bed with a married woman. Jortin remarks that 
"Baronius says, from Luitprandus, that it was the Devil who gave 
John that blow; but it seems not probable that Satan would have 
used his good friend in such a manner. It is more likely that it 
might be the husband of the adulteress." 

Mosheim says "that the history of the Roman pontiffs of this 
century [the tenth] is a history of monsters, a history of the most 



atrocious villainies and crimes, is acknowledged by all writers of 
distinction, and even by the advocates of popery." 

BONIFACE VII (974). The old authors in derision call him 
Maliface. Having had his predecessor Benedict murdered, he 
plundered the Basilica and escaped with his spoils to 
Constantinople, whence he afterwards returned and murdered 
John XIV (984), then on the papal throne. 

GREGORY V (996-99). He was turned out of his see by 
Crescentius, who elected the antipope John. Upon Gregory's 
restoration he had this unfortunate creature deprived of sight, cut 
off his nose, and tore out his tongue. He then ordered him to be 
led through the streets in a tattered sacerdotal suit, and mounted 
upon an ass with his face to the tail, which he held in his hand. 

SERGIUS IV (1009-12). This pope was called Os Porci, or 
Swine's Mouth. Of his doings little is known, but he is asserted to 
have gravely declared "that the pope could not be damned, but 
that, do what he would, he must be saved." 

BENEDICT VIII (1012-24). He saved the city of Rome from a 
great storm, which it seems was caused by some Jews. The Jews 
being immediately executed the storm ceased. 

JOHN XIX (1024-33). He was a layman, brother of Benedict, yet 
he was raised to the see. Wilks says: 

"It was by gold, and not by imperial power, that the Romans 
consented to this uncanonical election. The rapacity of this pope 
was so great that he offered to sell the title of 'Universal Bishop' 
to the see of Constantinople for a sum of money ! " 

By his exactions, debauchery and tyranny, he became so odious to 
the Romans that he had to flee for his life. 

BENEDICT IX (1033-46). A nephew of the last two pontiffs. 
Some say he was raised to the papacy at the age of twelve — 
others, at eighteen. He "stained the sacred office with murder, 



adultery, and every other heinous crime." Desiderius, afterwards 
pope under the name of Victor III, styles Benedict the successor 
of Simon the sorcerer, and not of Simon the apostle, and paints 
him as one abandoned to all manner of vice. Being eager to 
possess the person and property of a female cousin, he sold the 
papacy to John Gratianus, "the most religious man of his time," 
for a sum of money, and consecrated him as Gregory VI. Benedict 
afterwards poisoned Pope Damasus II. The Romans, weary of his 
crimes, expelled him from the city, but he was reinstated by 
Conrad. "But," says Jortin, "as he continued his scandalous course 
of life, and found himself despised and detested both by clergy 
and laity, he agreed to retire, and to abandon himself more freely 
to his pleasures." Stipulating therefore to receive a sum of money, 
he resigned his place to Gratianus, called Gregory VI, and went to 
live in his own territories. 

Mosheim calls Benedict IX "a most flagitious man and capable of 
every crime." 

We have already seen how Benedict, Sylvester, and Gregory, 
were alike declared unworthy of the pontificate, and Clement 
placed in the see, and by what means Hildebrand contrived to 
extend the papal power. This great pontiff, Gregory VII (1073- 
85), has been accused of poisoning his predecessors in order to 
obtain the popedom, and also of committing adultery with 
Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, who bestowed all her possessions 
on the pope. But these accusations probably arose from the spite 
of the many enemies aroused by Hildebrand's high-handed 
measures. 

PASCAL II (1099-1118). He was a disciple of Hildebrand, and 
inherited his ambition without his talents. He compelled Henry IV 
to abdicate, but on his son Henry V marching against him, after a 
sanguinary struggle, he gave up to the emperor the right of 
investiture. Afterwards he excommunicated all who should 
declare his own grant to be valid. 

ADRIAN IV (1154-59). The only Englishman who ever became 
pope. He caused Arnold of Brescia to be burnt at the stake (1 154) 



for preaching against papal corruption. The Irish should 
remember that it was this pope who, in virtue of the pretended 
Donation of Constantine, made over to Henry II of England the 
right to take and govern Ireland on condition of the pope 
receiving an annual tribute of one penny for each house. 

ALEXANDER III (1159-81). The Lateran Council (1179) 
declared war against all heretics, and a crusade against them was 
sanctioned by this pontiff. 

CLEMENT III (1188-1191). He published the third crusade 
(1189). 

INNOCENT III (1198-1216) also preached a crusade. He claimed 
for his see universal empire and established the Inquisition to 
support the claim. He excommunicated Philip II of France and put 
the whole nation under interdict. Afterwards he placed England 
under interdict, excommunicated John, bestowed the crown on 
Philip of France, and published a crusade against England. He 
also instituted a crusade against the Albigenses, butchering them 
by tens of thousands with every circumstance of atrocity. 

GREGORY IX (1227-41). He formally established the 
Inquisition; and, to support his ambition and the unbridled luxury 
of his court, raised taxes in France, England and Germany, 
excommunicated kings, and incited nations to revolt; finally 
causing himself to be driven from Rome. 

INNOCENT IV (1243-54). He conspired against the life of the 
Emperor Frederic, through the agency of the Franciscan monks. 
To avoid confronting his accuser, he retired to France, summoned 
a council at Lyons (1244), and excommunicated and deposed the 
emperor, whom he coolly denominated his vassal. He also 
excommunicated the kings of Arragon and Portugal, giving the 
crown of the latter to the Count of Bologna. He persecuted the 
Ghibellines, and pretending to have the right of disposing of the 
crown of the two Sicilies, offered it to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
brother to Henry III of England. Innocent made exorbitant claims 
to the bishoprics and benefices in England. 



BONIFACE VIII (1294-1303). He had his predecessor, Celestine, 
put in prison, where he died. He openly styled himself "King of 
Kings," trafficked in indulgences, and declared all excluded from 
heaven who disputed his claim to universal dominion. He 
persecuted the Ghibellines, and ordered the city of Bragneste to 
be entirely destroyed. He was publicly accused of simony, 
assassination, usury, of living in concubinage with his two nieces 
and having children by them, and of using the money received for 
indulgences to pay the Saracens for invading Italy. 



CLEMENT V (1305-1314). He is noted for his cruel suppression 
of the order of Knights Templar, so as to appropriate their 
property. He summoned the grand master of the Templars under 
false pretexts to his court, and issued a bull against the order in 
which he brought against it the most unfounded and absurd 
charges, and finally pronounced its abolition, having the Grand 
Master and many leading members burnt alive. After sharing the 
spoils of the Templars with the king of France, Clement V fixed 
his court at Avignon, and gave himself publicly to the most 
criminal debaucheries. He preached a new crusade against the 
Turks and gave each new crusader the right to release four souls 
from purgatory. Dante places him in hell. 



JOHN XXII (1316-34). Like his predecessors, he persecuted and 
burnt heretics. He anathematised the emperor of Germany and the 
king of France, and preached a new crusade. Money was raised in 
abundance by the sale of indulgences, and was misappropriated 
by the pope. He left enormous treasures. Villani, whose brother 
was one of the papal commission, states that this successor of the 
fisherman amassed altogether twenty-five million florins. 
Gieseler says: "He arbitrarily disposed of the Benefices of all 
countries, chiefly in favor of his own nephews, and the members 
of his curia." 



URBAN VI (1378-89). In his time occurred what is known as 
"the great Western schism," which lasted from 1378 till the 
Council of Constance (1414). There were during that time two 
popes, one residing at Rome and the other at Avignon. But which 



of the popes was the true one and which the antipope has not yet 
been decided. Urban VI was a ferocious despot. He ordered six 
cardinals, whom he suspected of opposing him, to be brutally 
tortured. Nor was his competitor, Clement VII, behind him in 
violence and crime. For fifty years they and their successors 
excited bloody wars and excommunicated one another. The 
schism, which cost thousands of lives, was ended by the 
deposition of John XXIII (1415), who was found guilty of murder 
and incest. He was accused before the Council of having seduced 
two hundred nuns. Theodoric de Niem informs us that he kept 
two hundred mistresses in Bologna, and he is described by his 
own secretary as a monster of avarice, ambition, lewdness and 
cruelty. The same author says that an act of accusation, prepared 
against him, presented a complete catalogue of every mortal 
crime . 

MARTIN V (1417-31). His crimes were not of a kind to be 
censured by a Council of bishops. He had John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague burnt alive, and to put down their heresies excited civil 
war in Bohemia. He wrote to the Duke of Lithuania: "Be assured 
thou sinnest mortally in keeping faith with heretics." 

EUGENIUS IV (1431-47). His first act was to put to torture the 
treasurer of his predecessor, Martin V. He seized that pontiffs 

treasures and sent to the scaffold two hundred Roman citizens, 
friends of the late pope. The Council of Basle was called and 
deposed the pope, setting up an antipope, Felix V. Civil war and 
much cruelty of course followed. 

PAUL II (1464-71). He broke all the engagements he had made to 
the conclave prior to his election. He persecuted with the greatest 
cruelty and perfidy the Count of Anguillara. He strove to kindle a 
general war throughout Italy, and excommunicated the king of 
Bohemia for protecting the Hussites against his persecutions. He 
also persecuted the Fratricelli. "His love of money," says 
Symonds, "was such that, when bishoprics fell vacant, he often 
refused to fill them up, drawing their revenues for his own use, 
and draining Christendom as a Verres or a Memmius sucked a 



Roman province dry. His court was luxurious, and in private he 
was addicted to all the sensual lusts." The same writer says that 
"He seized the chief members of the Roman Academy, 
imprisoned them, put them to the torture, and killed some of them 
upon the rack." He died suddenly, leaving behind him an 

immense treasure in money and jewels, amassed by his avarice 
and extortion. 

SIXTUS IV (1471-84). He strove to excel his predecessors in 
crime. According to Symonds, "He began his career with a lie; for 
though he succeeded, to that demon of avarice, Paul, who had 
spent his time in amassing money which he did not use, he 
declared that he had only found five thousand florins in the papal 
treasury." The historian continues: 

"This assertion was proved false by the prodigality with which he 
lavished wealth immediately upon his nephews. It is difficult even 
to hint at the horrible suspicions which were cast upon the birth of 
two of the Pope's nephews and upon the nature of his weakness 
for them: yet the private life of Sixtus rendered the most 
monstrous stories plausible, while his public treatment of these 
men recalled to mind the partiality of Nero for Doryphorus ... The 
Holy Father himself was wont to say, A Pope needs only pen and 
ink to get what sum he wants.' ... Fictitious dearths were created; 
the value of wheat was raised to famine prices; good grain was 
sold out of the kingdom, and bad imported in exchange; while 
Sixtus forced his subjects to purchase from his stores, and made a 
profit by the hunger and disease of his emaciated provinces." 

Ranke declares: 

"He was restrained by no scruple from rendering his spiritual 
power subservient to his worldly views, or from debasing it by a 
mixture with those temporary intrigues in which his ambition had 
involved him. The Medici being peculiarly in his way, he took 
part in the Florentine troubles; and, as is notorious, brought upon 
himself the suspicion of being privy to the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, and to the assassination which they perpetrated on the steps 
of the altar of the cathedral: the suspicion that he, the father of the 



faithful, was an accomplice of such acts! When the Venetians 
ceased to favor the scheme of his nephew, as they had done for a 
considerable time, the pope was not satisfied with deserting them 
in a war into which he himself had driven them; he went so far as 
to excommunicate them for persisting in it. He acted with no less 
violence in Rome: he persecuted the Colonnas with great ferocity: 
he seized Marino from them; he caused the prothonotary Colonna 
to be attacked, arrested and executed in his own house. The 
mother of Colonna came to San Celso in Branchi, where the body 
lay — she lifted the severed head by the hair, and cried 'Behold the 
head of my son! Such is the faith of the pope. He promised that if 
we would give up Marino to him he would set my son at liberty; 
he has Marino: and my son is in our hands — but dead! Behold 
thus does the pope keep his word.'" 

Jortin says that "Sixtus IV erected a famous bawdy-house at 
Rome, and the Roman prostitutes paid his holiness a weekly tax, 
which amounted sometimes to twenty thousand ducats a year." 

INNOCENT VIII (1484-92). Schlegel, in his notes to Mosheim, 
says he "lived so shamefully before he mounted the Roman 
throne, that he had sixteen illegitimate children to make provision 
for. Yet on the papal throne he played the zealot against the 
Germans, whom he accused of magic, and also against the 
Hussites, whom he well-nigh exterminated." Wilks says: "He 
obtained the votes of the cardinals by bribery, and violated all his 
promises." The practice of selling offices prevailed under him as 
well as under his predecessors. "In corruption," says Symonds, " 
he advanced a step even beyond Sixtus, by establishing a bank at 
Rome for the sale of pardons. Each sin had its price, which might 
be paid at the convenience of the criminal: one hundred and fifty 
ducats of the tax were poured into the Papal coffers; the surplus 
fell to Franceschetto, the Pope's son." The Vice-Chancellor of this 
rapacious pontiff, on being asked why indulgences were 
permitted for the worst scandals, made answer that "God wills not 
the death of a sinner, but rather that he should pay and live." It 
must be added that "the traffic which Innocent and Franceschetto 
carried on in theft and murder filled the Campagna with brigands 



and assassins." The Pope's vices cost him so much that he even 
pledged the papal tiara as a security for money. 



ALEXANDER VI (1492-1503). Roderic Borgia was one of the 
most depraved wretches that ever lived. His passions were so 
unbridled that, having conceived a liking for a widow and two 
daughters, he made them all subservient to his brutality. Wilks 
calls him "a man of most abandoned morals, deep duplicity, and 
unscrupulous ambition. Like his predecessors, he had but one 
object at heart, the temporal and hereditary aggrandisement of his 
family." Mosheim says: "So many and so great villainies, crimes 
and enormities are recorded of him, that it must be certain he was 
destitute not only of all religion, but also of decency and 
shame." This pope, at a certain feast, had fifty courtesans dancing, 
who, at a given signal, threw off every vestige of clothing and — 
we draw a veil over the scene! "To describe him," says Symonds, 
"as the Genius of Evil, whose sensualities, as unrestrained as 
Nero's, were relieved against the background of flame and smoke 
which Christianity had raised for fleshly sins, is justifiable." His 
besetting vice was sensuality; in oriental fashion he maintained a 
harem in the Vatican. He invited the Sultan Bajazet to enter 
Europe and relieve him of the princes who opposed his intrigues 
in favor of his children. 



In regard to his death we follow Ranke: 



"It was but too certain that he once meditated taking off one of the 
richest of the cardinals by poison. His intended victim, however, 
contrived, by means of presents, promises and prayers, to gain 
over his head cook, and the dish which had been prepared for the 
cardinal was placed before the pope. He died of the poison he had 
destined for another. " 



JULIUS II (1503-13). He obtained the pontificate by fraud and 
bribery, and boldly took the sword to extend his dominion. 
Mosheim says: 



"That this Julius II possessed, besides other vices, very great 
ferocity, arrogance, vanity, and a mad passion for war, is proved 



by abundant testimony. In the first place, he formed an alliance 
with the Emperor and the King of France, and made war upon the 
Venetians. He next laid siege to Ferrara. And at last, drawing the 
Venetians, the Swiss and the Spaniards, to engage in the war with 
him, he made an attack on Lewis XII, the king of France. Nor, so 

long as he lived, did he cease from embroiling all Europe." 

PAUL III (1531-49). He was as much a man of the world as any 
of his predecessors. He acknowledged an illegitimate son and 
daughter. The emperor once remonstrated with him on having 

promoted two of his grandsons to the cardinalate at too early an 
age. He replied that he would do as his predecessors had done — 
that there were examples of infants in the cradle being made 
cardinals. 

We now close this horrid list of criminals. Since the Reformation 
the popes have been obliged to live more decently, or at least to 
conceal their vices instead of flaunting them before the world. 
Should the Protestants object that they are in no way responsible 
for the crimes of the Papacy, we shall cheerfully concede the plea; 
but at the same time we beg to remind them that Catholics are 
also Christians, and that the historian must deal with the whole 
system through all the centuries. Besides, as Michelet observed, 
Protestantism is after all only an estuary, and Catholicism the 

great sea. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS 

THE story of the crimes of Christianity against the people from 
whom it is derived, and to whom it owes its God and Savior, is 
one which lasts from the time when it first obtained civil power 
until the present day. Like an unnatural child, Christianity has 
turned against and pursued its parent with relentless malice. Pious 
Christians have fulfilled the prophecies by making the name of 
Jew a byword and a reproach, and have plundered and persecuted 
the chosen race until their lives became a curse. Yet, hounded 
from country to country, like beasts of the chase, visited with 
such atrocities that to escape them mothers have destroyed the 
children to whom they gave suck, they have not ceased to make 
their mute but unanswerable protest against the errors of 
Christianity. Their very persecution has preserved them from 
merging their individuality in that of other races, and they remain 
to this day a monument of Christian ingratitude, falsity, and 
impotence. 

Archdeacon Jortin remarks that "The account of the Jews who 
have been plundered, sent naked into banishment, starved, 
tortured, left to perish in prisons, hanged and burnt by Christians, 
would fill many volumes." It will only be possible for us to trace 
the general course of their persecution through the history of 
Christendom, and to depict some of its prominent scenes. The 
reader who wishes to pursue the subject has only to consult the 
authorities in our footnotes. Let him also remember that the 
crimes of Christianity are found not only in those public scenes of 
massacre and torture with which its history is filled, but in the 
private miseries of outraged feelings and desolated homes. 

The enmity of Jews and Christians doubtless dates from the time 
when the chosen people first denied the Messiahship and 
resurrection of Jesus, and the Christians departed from the Jewish 
law. It was not, however, until the time of Constantine that 



Christians could make their opponents feel the terrors of the 
sword. 



"The zeal which Constantine had for Christianity set him against 
the Jews, as they were enemies to the gospel. He subjected to 
punishment those who should become proselytes to Judaism, and 
he ruled the Jews with a strict and heavy hand. He ordered 
churches to be built, not only where they were necessary, but in 
those towns and villages which were inhabited almost only by 
Jews, which must have been a great mortification to the people. 
He made a law, as an ancient author tells us, which condemned 
those who should speak evil of Christ to lose half their estate." 



Constantine issued an edict in which, after upbraiding the Jews 
with stoning to death any persons who quitted their religion 

(which they were authorised to do by their divine law), he 
condemned them and their accomplices to the same inhuman 
punishment. He prohibited them from circumcising their slaves, 
and ordered all those to be set at liberty who had been so used, or 
who were willing to embrace Christianity. If the slave of a 
Christian became a Christian he remained a slave, but the slave of 
a Jew had only to become a Christian to claim his freedom. The 
Jew who married a Christian incurred the penalty of death. 



"Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews became the subjects of 
their revolted children, nor was it long before they experienced 
the bitterness of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities which 
had been granted, or conferred, by Severus, were gradually 
repealed by the Christian princes; and a rash tumult, excited by 
the Jews of Palestine, seemed to justify the lucrative models of 
oppression, which were invented by the bishops and eunuchs of 
the court of Constantius." 



The edict of Hadrian, prohibiting them from ever approaching the 
site of Jerusalem, was renewed and enforced, and St. Chrysostom 
even assures us that when they assembled to rebuild their holy 
city, Constantine cut off their ears and dispersed them as fugitive 
slaves throughout the provinces of the empire. Eutychius adds 
that the emperor obliged them all to be baptised and to eat pork at 



Easter. Constantius burnt all their cities in Palestine and slew all 
he could find, without sparing even the women and children. 

Contrast the behavior of the Christian princes Constantine and 
Constantius with that of their successor, the Pagan Julian: 

"In a public epistle to the nation or community of Jews, dispersed 
through the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, condemns their 
oppressors, praises their constancy, declares himself their 
gracious protector, and expresses a pious hope that, after his 
return from the Persian war, he may be permitted to pay his 
grateful vows to the Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. " 

Julian did not return from the Persian war, and his untimely death 
gave an opportunity for the well-known Christian legend that his 
scheme for rebuilding Jerusalem was frustrated by the direct 
intervention of the outraged deity. 

We have already seen (p. 35) how, in the days of Theodosius, 
Saint Ambrose, the greatest Christian of his age, vehemently 
denounced the idea of Christians making restitution to the Jews 
for burning their synagogues. Theodosius forbade them to build 
any new places of worship, and persecuted them in various ways. 
Jews and Christians were not to intermarry. If they did so, their 
connection was illegal, and they were punished for the crime of 
adultery. This law was introduced before the Christian empire 
was a century old. Like heretics, Jews were only admissible as 
witnesses when neither plaintiff nor defendant was 
orthodox. Those whose children became converts were obliged to 
endow them to the satisfaction of the bishops. The severe laws 
against the Jews were relaxed by the Arian emperor Theodoric, 
but this toleration, says Gibbon, was painful and offensive to the 
orthodox zeal of the Italian Christians. 

"They respected the armed heresy of the Goths; but their pious 
rage was safely pointed against the rich and defenceless Jews, 
who had formed their establishments at Naples, Rome, Ravenna, 
Milan and Genoa, for the benefit of trade and under the sanction 
of the laws. Their persons were insulted, their effects were 



pillaged, and their synagogues were burnt by the mad populace of 
Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it should seem, by the most 
frivolous or extravagant pretences." 

Restitution was ordered, but this simple act of justice exasperated 
the discontent of the Catholics, who applauded those who refused 
their contributions, and "three hundred pulpits deplored the 

persecution of the Church ." 

The contempt of the Jews for relic worship, as idolatry, brought 
them into frequent troubles. In a sarcastic footnote Gibbon says: 

"At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen converted, in eight days, 
five hundred and forty Jews; with the help, indeed, of some 
wholesome severities, such as burning the synagogue, driving the 
obstinate infidels to starve among the rocks, etc." 

In Alexandria, in the fifth century, the Jews were routed and 
expelled from the city, their houses plundered, and their 
synagogues appropriated to the use of the Church, by St. Cyril, 
the patriarch. This was a sample of what they had to endure in 
many cities where Christianity was triumphant. 

Justinian was noted for his persecution both of Jews and of 
Samaritans, to whom he gave the virtual choice of baptism or 
rebellion. But, as Gibbon remarks, "in the creed of Justinian the 
guilt of murder could not be applied to the slaughter of 
unbelievers, and he piously labored to establish, with fire and 
sword, the unity of the Christian faith." This emperor did not 
conceal that his reason for compelling the Jews to keep Easter on 
the same day as the Christians, to use in their synagogue the 
Greek or Latin translation of the Old Testament, and to abstain 
from the Talmudic exposition of the same, was to induce them to 
become Christians. Dr. Hemen says that: 

"Bishops did not hesitate to resort to acts of violence to compel 
the Jews to become Christians. Bishop Avitus, of Clermont- 
Ferrand, having preached to the Jews without any results, the 
Christians destroyed the synagogues." 



During the whole course of the persecution, the Jews rarely 
ventured to show resentment against their oppressors, but once 
they tasted a momentary revenge. When Chosroes, the Persian 
king, on the decay of the Roman empire, invaded Palestine, the 
Jews sprang up in arms against their Christian tyrants, and aided 
in the siege of Jerusalem. The city fell, and the enraged Israelites 
rushed to the massacre of the Christians. It was a rumor of the 
time that ninety thousand perished. Every Christian church was 
demolished. But their triumph was of brief duration, for the 
emperor Heraclius drove the Persians from Palestine and reduced 
the Jews to submission. Many of them went to Spain, where for a 

long time they had flourishing settlements. But Christianity 
extended its power in that country, and as the superstitious 
Visigoth kings fell under the sway of ecclesiastics, and sought to 
obtain heaven by obeying the behests of the Church, the position 
of the Jews became less tolerable. 



"The wealth which they accumulated by trade and management of 
the finances, invited the pious avarice of their masters; and they 
might be oppressed without danger, as they had lost the use, and 
even the remembrance, of arms. Sisebut, a Gothic king who 
reigned in the beginning of the seventh century, proceeded at once 
to the last extremes of persecution. Ninety thousand Jews were 
compelled to receive the sacrament of baptism; the fortunes of the 
obstinate infidels were confiscated, their bodies were tortured, 
and it seems doubtful whether they were permitted to abandon 
their native country." 



This was confirmed by the Council of Toledo (633) which, while 
hypocritically professing to proselytize by persuasion, made a 
cruel decree "that all the children of Jews should be taken away 
from their parents and put into monasteries, or into the hands of 
religious persons to be instructed in Christianity." By another 
barbarous enactment of this Council any convert found speaking 
to a Jew became a slave, and the Jew he spoke to was to be 
publicly scourged. So greatly was Christianity concerned for the 
safety of converted souls, that when Wamba ascended the throne 
(672) at the instigation of the priests he ordered all the 



unconverted Jews to leave the kingdom. The twelfth Council of 
Toledo (681) enacted among other intolerant canons: 

"That Jews shall not abstain themselves nor withhold their 
children or slaves from baptism. That Jews shall not presume to 
observe the Sabbath or any festival of their religion. Any person 
having a Jew in his service shall deliver him up to the demand of 
any priest. That the duty of distinguishing Jews belongs solely to 
the priests." 

In the space of sixty years we find eight Church councils 
registering anti- Jewish laws. Perhaps the most barbarous of these 
was enacted by the fourteenth Council of Toledo (694), ordering 
the abduction of all Jewish children. Elsewhere there was usually 
alleged some pretext of crime on the part of the parents, but in 
Spain no other reason was assigned than that of religion, which, 
said these worthy disciples of Jesus, demanded that children 
should be severed from unbelieving parents, lest they should 
participate in their errors and eternal punishment. The Jewish 
children were ordered to be imprisoned in the monasteries, and to 
learn the truths and beauties of that improvement on the Jewish 
revelation which demanded the kidnapping of children. 

A large portion of the Vosigothic Code is devoted to the treatment 
of the Jews, and bears plainly the marks of the Christian 
priesthood. It enacts: 

"No Jew is in any manner to revile or abandon the holy Christian 
faith which the saints received by baptism. No person shall 
impugn it by word or deed, nor attack it either secretly or overtly. 
No one shall hide himself to avoid receiving it, nor shall any 
person secrete one that he may escape. No Jew shalt in future 
think to return to his errors and excommunicated religion; no one 
shall imagine, utter, or by any act publish the deceitful religion of 
the Jews, which is contrary to that of the Christians." 

They were forbidden to circumcise, to celebrate their peculiar 
feasts, or to make distinction of meats. Another enactment was 
this: 



"We specially command by this decree that no Jew in any cause 
can be a witness against a Christian, although the Christian be a 

slave." 

Witzia suffered the Jews to return to Spain, but they were soon 
accused, with plausibility but not with proof, of betraying the 
country to the Moors. The first successful irruption of the 
Moslems occurred in 711, and such was their superiority that in 
less than five years the whole of Spain and Portugal was 
subjected to their rule. No doubt the sympathies of the oppressed 
and hunted Jews were with the monotheistic Mohammedans of a 
common Semitic race. Under the rule of the Moors in Spain they 
enjoyed their golden age. At once the enforced converts returned 
to their old faith. Large numbers, persecuted in other parts of 
Christian Europe, also preferred the rule of the Moslems, under 
which they shared in the splendor and prosperity of the Moorish 
Empire. While the rest of Europe was sunk in ignorance and 
barbarity, Mohammedan and Jewish scholars were accelerating 
the progress of science in the universities of Cordova and Seville. 
Many Jews attained to high honor and lasting fame as poets, 
philosophers, astronomers, physicians, mathematicians, and 
grammarians. The Jews even retained their footing when, after the 
lapse of a few generations, a considerable territory was wrested 
from the Mohammedans by the Christians. Jewish astronomers 
were employed by the freethinking Alphonso the Wise, of Castile, 
the king who thought he could have given the Almighty a few 
hints in regard to the creation. 

In France the Council of Paris (615) forbade Jews to bring any 
action at law against a Christian until they had received from the 
bishop "the grace of baptism." Dagobert (630) enjoined all who 
disbelieved in Christ to leave the kingdom. The greatest portion 
then left that country. But Charlemagne permitted their existence, 
and they flourished under his rule as under that of his Moslem 
contemporary, the great Haroun al Rashid. 

At Toulouse there was a custom, in consequence of the alleged 
betrayal of the city to the Saracens, of whipping the Jews three 



times a year. This was afterwards commuted into the whipping of 
the chief rabbi, which in turn was abolished in the twelfth century 
on condition of the payment of a large tribute. At Beziers it was 
the annual custom on Easter to stone all the Jews who appeared in 
the streets and to break their windows. In 1160 the bishop 
engaged to prevent this on the payment to him of an annual sum 
of money. The stoning of the Jews at Easter, however, was long a 
Christian diversion, and in many places they were compelled to 
keep indoors during the commemoration of this Christian festival. 
Another annoyance to which they were subjected was the 
compulsory adoption of some badge — frequently a round, yellow 
piece of cloth, worn back and front — by which they could be 
easily distinguished. Many Councils regulated the cut of their 
garments. The Lateran Council (1215) declared that Moses had 
ordered it, and that it would prevent criminal intercourse between 
Christians and Jewesses, a precaution as futile as the statement 
was false. The sage provision really secured that Christian stones 
should reach the heads for which they were intended. 



A favorite accusation against the Jews in the Middle Ages, as a 
reason for their persecution and plunder, was that of sacrificing a 
Christian child at their Passover. This crime, however, as their 
historian shrewdly observed, "they are never said to have 
practised but at such time as the king was manifestly in want of 
money." Another frequent and still more absurd charge was that 
of stabbing the consecrated wafer, which Christians thought the 
body, blood, and divinity of Christ. This charge was varied by 
circumstances of time and place. A Jew was said to have stolen or 
purchased the consecrated host and stabbed it, whereupon blood 
flowed to betray his guilt; and the alleged crime was usually 
followed by wholesale robbery and massacre. 



It was, however, during the fever of the Crusades that the Jews 
suffered most. Pious zeal was turned against all infidels, and the 
Jews were nearest at hand. If the Crusaders could not reach 
Jerusalem, they could at least get at the Jews. 



"At Verdun, Treves, Mentz, Spires, Worms, many thousands of 
that unhappy people were pillaged and massacred, nor had they 
felt a more bloody stroke since the persecution of Hadrian. A 
remnant was saved by the firmness of their bishops, who accepted 
a feigned and transient conversion; but the more obstinate Jews 
opposed their fanaticism to the fanaticism of the Christians, 
barricaded their houses, and precipitating themselves, their 
families, and their wealth into the rivers or the flames, 
disappointed the malice, or at least the avarice, of their implacable 
foes." 



Milman says that "The frightful massacre of this race in all the 
flourishing cities in Germany and along the Rhine by the soldiers 
of the Cross, seemed no less justifiable and meritorious than the 
subjugation of the more remote enemies of the Gospel." At 
Worms they retired to the bishop's palace, but he would not 
receive them unless they became Christians. Little time was given 
them for choice. Some consented to be baptised, but many 
preferred suicide. At Treves mothers stabbed their daughters on 
the approach of the crusaders, declaring it better that they should 
go to Abraham's bosom than fall into the hands of Christians. The 
Rhine was thick with the corpses of murdered Jews. The 
crusaders swept on, everywhere carrying devastation to the 
Jewish settlements as they passed through Austria and Hungary. 



Persecution raged on the banks of the Danube as well as on the 
Rhine. It is mentioned that a massacre took place in Bavaria of as 
many as twelve thousand Jews. The Crusaders began a long 
period of oppression, in which murders and bodily tortures were 
inflicted upon the Jews in every part of Christendom. They were 
accused of betraying the designs of the Crusaders to the Saracens, 
and perhaps the accusation was true, since Jewish merchants 
maintained constant correspondence with the east, and they had 
little reason to befriend their Christian oppressors. When 
Jerusalem was taken by the Crusaders, all the Jews, whether men, 
women, or children, were ruthlessly massacred, and the pious 
bandits knelt with tears of joy before the Holy Sepulchre. 



After the Saracens retook the holy city the Jews were the victims 
of a fresh outburst of persecution. Monks went about Europe with 
banners urging the slaughter of all infidels. The word Hep (said to 
be initials of Hierosolyma est perdita — Jerusalem is lost) became 
the signal for massacre. A fanatical priest had only to pronounce 
it to throw the Christian rabble into paroxysms of murderous rage. 
The choice of death or conversion was given to the Jews, and 
their historians are proud to relate that few purchased their lives 
by perjury. For both the second and third Crusades the Jews were 
also heavily taxed. 

In England the treatment of the unhappy race was equally 
outrageous. They were called "the king's bondsmen," and, as on 
the continent, were employed as sponges to suck up the subjects' 
wealth and be periodically squeezed to supply the wants of the 
crown. During the preparations for the expedition of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, the Crusaders, to show their zeal against 
unbelievers, plundered and massacred the Jews at Norwich, 
Stamford, St. Edmondsbury, and other places. A false rumor was 
spread that the king had issued orders to massacre them. "A 
command so agreeable," says Hume, "was executed in an instant 
on such as fell into the hands of the populace." At York a more 
dreadful tragedy was enacted. Five hundred Jews, who had retired 
to the castle for safety, found themselves unable to defend it; in 
despair they slew their own wives and children, and, setting fire 

to the place, they perished in the flames. Hume adds that: 

"The gentry of the neighborhood, who were all indebted to the 
Jews, ran to the cathedral, where their bonds were kept, and made 
a solemn bonfire of the papers before the altar. The compiler of 
the Annals of Waverley, in relating these events, blesses the 
Almighty for thus delivering over this impious race to 
destruction. " 

John afforded them protection until he wanted money, when all 
Israelites, without distinction of age or sex, were imprisoned and 
their wealth confiscated to the exchequer. Cruel torments were 
used to extort from the reluctant the confession of their secret 



treasures. The story of the tooth-drawing of the wealthy Jew of 
Bristol is well-known. Ten thousand marks of silver were 
required of him. He obstinately refused to pay until he had lost 
seven teeth, one being drawn every day, but he saved the rest by 
paying the ransom demanded. The king gained sixty thousand 
marks by this pious proceeding. Such extravagant demands were 
frequent, and the unhappy wretches, who paid so dearly for the 
privilege of being vassals of the crown, were still further 
plundered by the brave assertors of Magna Charta. 

Henry III was more tolerant. Yet he is alleged to have sold the 
Jews to his brother Richard. The Church was their implacable 
enemy. Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury (1215-28), 

issued an injunction that Christians should have no communion 
with Jews or sell them any provisions, under pain of 
excommunication. This was in accordance with a decree of the 
Lateran Council (1215), which interdicted all commerce between 
Jews and Christians. Their synagogues were given to the Church, 
and part of their rare collection of Oriental manuscripts enlarged 
the library at Oxford. 

In 1235 it was enacted that no Christian should become servant to 
a Jew. Two years later the houses belonging to the Jews at 
Norwich were broken into and burnt. In 1239 Jeffrey the Templar 
ordered a massacre of Jews, and shortly after they were offered 
the alternative of paying a fine of two thousand marks, or of being 
immediately banished from the country. 

In the reign of Edward I they were violently attacked, many being 
executed on the charge of clipping coin. They were expelled from 
the kingdom in 1 290, and all their property and debts confiscated 
to the king. The number of exiles was estimated at about sixteen 
thousand. Let us hope it was only a rumor that the seamen of the 
Cinque Ports, whence they embarked for France and Germany, 
robbed them of their valuables and threw the owners into the 
sea. For nearly four centuries from that time no Jew resided in 
England but at the hazard of his life. The honor of re-admitting 



them, in spite of the denunciations of bigoted Christians, belongs 
to Cromwell. 



Forced to wander from land to land for a living; everywhere 
declared incapable of possessing landed property, or holding 
office; trade, which was long despised by the nations of Europe, 
was their only resource, and they consoled themselves for the 
injuries they received from Christians by becoming rich at their 
expense. As early as the sixth century they became noted for 
usury. Most of the commerce and slave dealing was in their 
hands. The boasted achievements of the Church in mitigating 
slavery were largely due to its hatred of the Jews. The Council of 
Macon (581) ordered that all slaves who embraced Christianity 
should be released from Jewish masters on payment of twelve 
"sols." If, however, the money was refused, the slave might 
become free by flight. Liberty was also accorded to any slave 
whom his master might circumcise. The Councils of Toledo 
followed more exactly the imperial laws, and enacted that all 
Christian slaves should be set free without money. No provision 
was made by the Church against the slavery of Mohammedans, 
Jews, or Pagans. The Jews, indeed, were veritable slaves during 
the whole time that Christianity was in the ascendant, and 
Christian kings, when they could not deplete the purses of their 
other subjects, put the Jews to torture until heavy ransoms were 
paid. 



Both in France and in Germany they were ground down with 
extra taxes. Philip Augustus released all Christians from their 
debts to the Jews, reserving a fifth part to himself. On one 
Sabbath, in 1 182, when all were gathered in their synagogues, the 
officers of the king surrounded and imprisoned all the worshipers. 
Their goods were confiscated, and they were expelled from the 
country. Yet such was their usefulness in pecuniary transactions 
that they were suffered to return in 1189 on payment of a 
considerable sum. 



St. Louis (1126-70), of all his corrupt race the most bigoted and 
cruel, twice banished, and twice recalled, the Jews. In 1238-9 the 



populace of Paris robbed and massacred the hated race and 
destroyed their quarters. This example was copied in the 
provinces, where more than two thousand were put to death. The 
saintly king also plundered them to pay the cost of his crusades. 

"The regulations of St. Louis upon the Jews are characteristic of 
his peculiar nature. 'For the salvation of his soul, of the soul of his 
father and of all his ancestors,' he acquits all Christians of a third 
part of their debts to the Jews. Henceforth no debts shall be 
contracted. The Jews shall cease from all usury, and live by the 
work of their own hands; He was induced by the clergy to insist 
on their wearing a distinctive badge; a round piece of saffron 
cloth on their upper coat before and behind, a palm in breadth; 

and if he find a Jew without this mark, let him take his coat for 
himself, and let the Jew be fined a sum not exceeding ten pounds, 
to be set apart for pious uses.'" 

St. Louis also ordered the Talmud to be burnt. All the Jewish 
libraries were destroyed, and twenty-four cart-loads of valuable 
manuscripts committed to the flames. The Councils of Alby and 
Montpelier, held in his reign, discharged all Christians from 
paying their debts to Jews, providing they swore that usury was 
practised by their creditors. 

Philip the Fair (1306) again expelled the Jews on pretence of their 
having crucified a Christian boy. 

"In one day all the Jews were seized, their property confiscated to 
the crown, the race expelled from the realm. The clergy, in their 

zeal for the faith and the hope that their own burthens might be 
lightened, approved this pious robbery, and rejoiced that France 
was delivered from the presence of this usurious and miscreant 
race." 

Louis X, however, when in want of cash, permitted them to return 
(1361). In other countries the Jews were burnt and plundered in 
order to make them embrace Christianity, but in France their 
property was confiscated in the event of their becoming 
Christians. The Benedictine, Mabillon, explains this as trying the 



faith of the new converts, because the purity of Christian morals 
required a restitution of property acquired through usury! But the 
true reason, pointed out by Montesquieu, was that the sovereign 
or seigneurs required a solatium for the taxes which were levied 
on the Jews as serfs, and which they escaped by becoming 
Christians. 



The Christians sometimes repented their bigotry. The expulsion 
of the Jews led to the decline of commerce and a diminution of 
revenue; and when the Church urged persecution the State did not 
always comply. The Council of Beziers (1246), in interdicting all 
commerce between Jews and Christians, especially forbade the 
employment of Jewish physicians under pain of 
excommunication, although the Jewish doctors nearly 

monopolised the skill of the time. Pope Gregory XIII went a step 
further. He not only ordered that the Jewish physician who 

entered the house of a Christian should be punished severely, but 
also that the sacraments and Christian burial should be refused to 
anyone who had bean treated by a Jewish doctor. We can scarcely 
wonder that Jewish medicine could not compete with that of the 
Christians under these conditions. 



During the whole time of the Crusades the Jew-hunt continued 
from place to place. They were expelled from Vienna (1196), 
Mecklenburg (1225), Breslau (1226), Frankfort (1241), 
Brandenburg (1243), Munich (1285). They were also chased from 
Naples and parts of Northern Italy. At Rome they found some 
shelter, many of the popes being sensible of their financial utility. 
They were, however, confined to a certain quarter of the city, and 
were subject to many odious restrictions. Some also found refuge 
in Poland and Russia, while many emigrated to Mohammedan 
countries, where they were comparatively well treated. 



Closely following on the last crusade was the outbreak of the 
shepherds in the South of France. These fanatics, who raised an 
army of peasants to chase the Moors from Spain, like the early 
crusaders, found it much easier to massacre the unarmed children 
of Abraham at home. They resolved to pillage the synagogues 



before proceeding to further exploits, All the hated race who 
could be found were immediately massacred. Six thousand met 
their death in the town of Estella. 

"Where they could they fled to the fortified places. Five hundred 
made their escape to Verdun on the Garonne; the governor gave 
them a tower to defend; the shepherds assailed them, set fire to 
the gates; the desperate Jews threw their children, in hopes of 
mercy, down to the besiegers, and slew each other to a man." 

Everywhere, even in the great cities, the Jews were left to be 
remorselessly massacred and their property pillaged. From the 
walls of Avignon the Pope might have seen the slaughter, but 
John XXII launched his excommunication, not against the 
murderers of the inoffensive Jews, but against all who presumed 
to take the Cross without warrant of the Holy See. 

"Even the same year he published violent bulls against the poor 
persecuted Hebrews, and commanded the bishops to destroy the 
source of their detestable blasphemies, to burn their Talmuds." 

The same historian says that: 

"The Papal sanction was thus given to the atrocities which 
followed. In many provinces, says a chronicler, especially in 
Aquitaine, the Jews were burned without distinction. At Chinon a 
deep ditch was dug, an enormous pile raised, and one hundred 
and sixty of both sexes burned together. Many of them plunged 
into the ditch of their own accord, singing hymns, as though they 
were going to a wedding. Many women, with their children, 
threw themselves in to escape forcible baptism. " 

The outbreak of the plague known as the Black Death (1348) was 
the signal for renewed outrages against the people of Israel, 
whose isolation and stricter dietary probably rendered them less 
susceptible to the disease. Many Jews were physicians, and were 
accused of using their arts to destroy the Christians. Numbers 
were put to the torture, and worthless confessions of guilt were 
extorted from them. As the plague spread throughout Europe, the 



ferment against the Jews became general. They were accused of 
poisoning the wells, and bags of offensive matter were sometimes 
found in such places, thrown there by Christians who sought a 
pretext for plundering the hated Hebrews. The persecution, which 
began at Chillon, soon spread to all parts. Hecker, the medical 
historian, says: 

"The noble and mean bound themselves by an oath to extirpate 
the Jews by fire or sword, and to snatch them from their 
protectors, of whom the number was so small that throughout all 
Germany few places can be mentioned where they were not 
regarded as outlaws, and martyred and burnt. ... All the Jews in 
Basle, whose number could not have been inconsiderable, were 
enclosed together in a wooden building, constructed for the 
purpose, and burned together with it, upon the mere outcry of the 
people, without sentence or trial, which indeed would have 
availed them nothing. Soon after the same thing took place at 
Freyburg." 

At Frankfort all the Jews in the city were put to death except a 
few who escaped to Bohemia. Wherever the Jews were not burnt 
they were banished; and being compelled to wander about, they 
fell into the hands of the country people, who persecuted them 
with fire and sword. At Ulm all the Jewish inhabitants, were 
burnt, and Basnage says there was no place of safety except 
Lithuania, where Casimir the Great sheltered them, because he 
was in love with a handsome Jewess named Esther "like the old 
deliverer of God's people." In Mayence alone twelve thousand 
Jews are said to have been cruelly massacred. 

"At Spires, the Jews, driven to despair, assembled in their own 
habitations, which they set on fire, and thus consumed themselves 
with their families. The few that remained were forced to submit 
to baptism; while the dead bodies of the murdered, which lay 
about the streets, were put into empty wine casks and rolled into 
the Rhine, lest they should infect the air ... At Strasburg, two 
thousand Jews were burnt alive in their own burial-ground, where 
a large scaffold had been erected; a few who promised to embrace 
Christianity were spared, and their children taken from the pile. 



The youth and beauty of several females also excited some 
commiseration, and they were snatched from death against their 

will. Many, however, who forcibly made their escape from the 

flames were murdered in the streets." 



From the year 1 349 all residence in that city was forbidden them, 
and (with the exception of a few families) no Jew was suffered 
after nightfall in Strasburg until the end of the French Revolution, 
more than four hundred years later. 



At Eslingen the whole Jewish community burned themselves in 
their synagogue, and mothers were seen throwing their children 

on the pile, to prevent their being baptised, and then precipitating 

themselves into the flames. Milman says: 



"No fanatic monk set the populace in commotion, no public 
calamity took place, no atrocious or extravagant report was 
propagated, but it fell upon the heads of this unhappy caste. Fatal 
tumults were caused by the march of the Flagellants, a set of mad 
enthusiasts, who passed through the cities of Germany preceded 
by a crucifix and scourging their naked and bleeding backs as 
they went, as a punishment for their offences and those of the 
Christian world. These fanatics atoned, as they supposed, rather 
than aggravated their sins against the God of mercy, by 
plundering and murdering the Jews in Frankfort and other 
places." 



A fresh outbreak against the Hebrews took place at the end of the 
fourteenth century. They were expelled from Nurenburg in 1390, 

and from Prague in the following year. Of the means by which the 
general hatred was fomented we select one legend, which Milman 
assures us was commemorated in the city of Brussels at the time 
when he wrote. A Jew, it was alleged, stole the consecrated host, 
and took it into the synagogue of Brussels on a Good Friday, 
where it was treated with the grossest insults and pierced with 
knives. The blood poured forth profusely, but the obdurate Jews, 
unmoved by the miracle, dispersed tranquilly to their homes. 
They resolved to send the holy wafer to Cologne. The woman 



selected as bearer was secretly a Christian, and denounced the 
sacrilege. 

"The consequences may be anticipated: all the Jews were arrested, 
put to the torture, convicted, condemned to be torn by red-hot 
pincers, and then burned alive. The picture of their sufferings as 
they writhed on the stake is exhibited with horrid coolness, or 
rather satisfaction, in the book of the legend. And this triumph of 
faith, supported, as it is said, by many miracles, is to the present 
day commemorated in one of the first Christian cities of Europe. " 

The miraculous wafer is still kept and adored in the church of St. 
Gudule at Brussels, a memorial of the atrocious cruelties 
perpetrated in the name of Christianity, and a proof that the 
Church feels neither shame for its impostures nor compunction 

for its crimes. 

Another monstrous charge was that of slaughtering a Christian 

child at the Paschal feast, an accusation which has lasted till our 
own time, when in the celebrated Tisza-Eszlar trial in Hungary 

the case against the Jews utterly broke down. Yet upon the faith 
in such stories the names of numerous martyred saints have been 
added to the Christian calendar. 

The Jews were again expelled from France in 1394 on account, it 
was said, of having killed a convert to Christianity at Paris. For 
this alleged offence four of the most wealthy Jews were scourged 
on two successive Sundays at all the cross-roads of Paris, and the 
synagogue was fined eighteen thousand crowns. This 
punishment, however, did not satisfy the Christian sentiment, and 
the Jews were banished for ages. Some appear to have returned in 
1550, but they held the privilege of domicile by a precarious 
tenure, being expelled again in 1615. It was not until the outbreak 
of the French Revolution that they received the rights of 
citizenship. They were placed on an equality with Christians by 
the French Republic in September, 1791. 

In the Middle Ages, Spain was a second Palestine to the Jews, for 
in that country they were long defended by the wise policy of the 



kings, both in Castile and Arragon, from the implacable animosity 
of the clergy. This protection of the Jews was charged as a crime 
against Pedro the Cruel by his brother, Henry of Transtamare. 
Bertrand du Guesclin and his followers, when they marched into 
Spain to dethrone Pedro, assumed a white cross as the symbol of 
a holy war, and announced their resolution to exterminate the 
Jews. "Pedro," said Bertrand to the Black Prince, "is worse than a 
Saracen, for he holds commerce with the Jews." They acted up to 
their declaration; no quarter was given to Moor or Jew. "Kill all 

like sheep and oxen," was the relentless order, "unless they accept 
baptism." 



Martinez, a fanatical archdeacon of Seville, in 1391 denounced 
the Jews in the public square. The populace, goaded to frenzy, 
rushed on the Hebrew quarter, destroying, pillaging, and 
massacring, in every direction. No less than four thousand of the 
hated race fell victims in this barbarous onslaught. Lindo says: 
"Amidst the yells of the savage mob and the groans of the dying, 
was heard the voice of the archdeacon, encouraging them in those 

horrible scenes of carnage and extermination." 



Hardly three months later these horrid scenes were repeated, and 
the slaughter was equally great. Some succeeded in effecting their 
escape, while numbers were sold into slavery to the Moors. Many 
sought safety by submitting to baptism. Of the thirty thousand 
Jewish inhabitants of Seville scarcely any remained. 



These atrocities were repeated in other towns in Spain. Over fifty 
thousand were massacred. A number of feigned conversions 
resulted, till early in the fifteenth century the number of 
Marranos, as they were called, reached two hundred 
thousand. Upon the Jews the legislative enactments were severe. 
They were prohibited from becoming vintners, grocers, taverners, 
and especially from being apothecaries, physicians, and nurses. 



The antipope, Benedict XIII, who was acknowledged in his native 
country of Arragon, held a solemn disputation between Christians 
and Jews. 



"The pope assisted his advocate by a summary mode of argument. 
He issued an edict, commanding the Talmud, the bulwark of his 
antagonists, to be burned, and all blasphemers against Christianity 
to be punished. The Jews were declared incapable of holding civil 
offices — one synagogue alone was to be permitted and after some 
other enactments it was ordered that all Jews should attend 
Christian sermons three times a year." 

Such was the conditions of the Jews when, in 1474, Ferdinand 
and Isabella succeeded to the united crowns of Arragon and 
Castile. Torquemada, the confessor to the Queen, established in 
Spain the Holy Office of the Inquisition, an institution which will 
receive our attention in a future chapter. It was chiefly directed 
against the enforced Christians or Marranos. Of the prodigious 
number who suffered under the Inquisition, Southey says: "The 
greater part suffered upon the charge of Judaism: it is within the 
mark to say nineteen out of twenty." 

According to Milman: "In one year two hundred and eighty were 
burned in Seville alone; eighty-nine were condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment in their loathsome cells; seventeen thousand 
suffered lighter punishment." In the following year it is said that 
not less than two thousand were burned." It was considered a 
presumptive proof of Judaism if a Marrano wore better clothes on 
Saturday, or omitted to light a fire, or if he gave Hebrew names to 
his children, which Prescott calls "a provision most whimsically 
cruel since, by a law of Henry II, he was prohibited under severe 
penalties from giving them Christian names." In 1486 the 
Inquisitors of Toledo compelled the rabbis of the synagogue to 
declare what converts had returned to Judaism. Twenty-seven 
were burned alive, and over two thousand condemned to other 
penalties. But this was insufficient. The clergy continued to excite 
odium against the Jews for seeking to reconvert the Marranos; 
and Ferdinand and Isabella, having subdued the Moors of 
Grenada, determined that the air of Spain should no longer be 
breathed by any one who did not profess the Christian faith. An 
edict for expelling the Jews was signed by these pious rulers at 
Grenada on March 30, 1492. It ordered all unbaptised Jews to 



leave the kingdom by the end of July. Any one harboring them 
after that time was to have all his goods confiscated. It permitted 
the Jews to sell their property, but they were allowed to take 
neither gold nor silver with them. Isaac Abrabanel, a learned Jew 
of unblemished reputation, threw himself at the feet of the king 
and queen, and offered in the name of his nation an immense sum 
to recruit the finances exhausted by the wars of Grenada. 



"The Inquisitors were alarmed. Against all feelings of humanity 
and justice the royal hearts were steeled, but the appeal to their 
interests might be more effectual. Thomas de Torquemada 
advanced into the royal presence bearing a crucifix. 'Behold,' he 
said, 'him whom Judas sold for thirty pieces of silver. Sell ye him 
now for a higher price, and render an account of your bargain 
before God.' The sovereigns trembled before the stern Dominican, 
and the Jews had no alternative but baptism or exile." 



No charge was alleged against the Jews save that of seeking to 
reconvert their Christianised brethren. The number of those 
expelled has been variously estimated at from one hundred and 
sixty thousand to eight hundred thousand. Probably the number 
mentioned by Abrabanel, of three hundred thousand, is nearer the 
mark than either extreme . 



Bernaldez, another contemporary and eye-witness, says: 



"Within the term fixed by the edict the Jews sold and disposed of 
their property for a mere nothing; they went about begging 
Christians to buy, but found no purchasers; fine houses and 
estates were sold for trifles; a house was exchanged for an ass; 
and a vineyard given for a little cloth or linen. " 



Terrible incidents are related of their sufferings. On board a ship 
conveying a great number to Africa the plague broke out. The 
captain ascribed the infection to his circumcised passengers, and 
set them all on a desert coast without provisions. A mother 
carrying two infants, walking with her husband, expired on the 
road; the father, overcome with fatigue, fell fainting near his two 
children, and on awaking found them dead with hunger. A girl 



was forced before the eyes of her parents, and then her throat was 
cut lest she should conceive and give birth to a Jew. 



"The misery suffered by the unfortunate exiles is almost 
indescribable. Some of the vessels took fire, and they either 
perished in the flames or were drowned; others were so 
overloaded that they sank. Many were wrecked on barren coasts 
and perished with hunger and cold; those who survived were 
exposed to further troubles and misfortunes. Some captains 
purposely prolonged their voyage, to force them to buy water and 
provisions at any price they chose to exact from their unfortunate 
victims." 



Many killed themselves in despair. Some reached the coast of 
Genoa in a famishing state, and lay perishing on the shore. The 
clergy approached, with the crucifix in one hand and provisions in 
the other. Nature was too strong for faith; they yielded and were 
baptised. At Salee, the crew of a large vessel enticed a hundred 
and fifty children on board, with promises of bread, and then set 
sail to sell them into slavery, while their frantic mothers implored 
from the beach the restoration of their only treasure. 



"A Spanish pilot entered upon a resolution of murdering all the 
passengers, to revenge, as he said, by their death the blood of 
Jesus Christ, which they had shed. But he was told that Christ 
who had shed his blood for man's redemption, did not require a 
sinner's death. Softened by this remonstrance, he contented 
himself with stripping them and throwing them upon the shore, 
where they had fresh miseries to contend with." 



Many were permitted to pass through Portugal upon payment of a 
tax. Those who could not pay, or, instead of making their way to 
the ports, remained in the country, had their children between the 
years of three and ten wrested from them, to be transported and 
brought up as Christians in the newly-discovered islands of St. 
Thomas, then swarming with alligators and beasts of prey. Six 
hundred of the richest families of the Spanish Jews purchased the 
right to remain in Portugal on payment of sixty thousand gold 
pieces. 



The Portuguese Jews were in turn to experience the effect of 
Christian charity. Shortly after Don Emanuel came to the throne 
he sought the hand of the eldest daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. It was made a condition of his marriage that he should 
banish from his dominions all Mohammedans and Jews. In 
December, 1496, Emanuel issued a proclamation ordering that all 
non-converted Jews should leave Portugal within ten months 
under pain of confiscation, and that the property should fall to the 
informer. This was not all. On the following Passover, when all 
the Jews who had chosen exile rather than a lying conversion 
were assembled in family, it was ordered that all their children 
under fourteen should be forcibly taken from the parents and 
brought up in the saving knowledge of the Christian faith. The 
state of desperation and agony into which the Jews were plunged 
may be imagined. A contemporary historian, cited by Lindo, says: 

"It was a horrid and wretched spectacle to see tender children torn 
from the arms and breasts of their distressed mothers; fathers, 
who fondly held them in their embrace, dragged about to force 
them from their arms. To hear the cries, sighs, groans, 
lamentations, and female shrieks that filled the air was dreadful. 
Some were so distracted that they destroyed their children by 
casting them into wells; others, in fits of despair, made away with 
themselves." 

Many children were hidden by their parents, but were ferreted 
out, dragged to the font, and baptised in the name of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. A wretched mother, from whom six children had 
been taken, cast herself before the king's carriage, and entreated 
that the youngest might be restored to console her for the loss of 
the others. The king, inhumanly smiling at her distress, ordered 
her to be removed, while his courtiers ridiculed her motherly 
affliction. 

By a fresh act of Christian perfidy, Don Emanuel suddenly 
revoked the order for their embarkation at two of the ports 
(Oporto and Setubal) which had been named. Many were thrown 
back upon Lisbon, and the delay made them amenable to the law. 



More than twenty thousand Jews were lodged in a vast barrack, 
called the Estaos, where every means of fair promise and foul 
intimidation was used to make them renounce Judaism. Milman 
says: "The more stedfast in their faith were shipped off as slaves, 
but the spirits of many were broken. " 



"A fresh edict now went forth, that all children between fourteen 
and twenty should also be taken from their parents and baptised, 
and multitudes were dragged forcibly by their hair and by their 
arms into the churches, and compelled to receive the waters of 
baptism, together with new names, being afterwards given over to 
those who undertook to instruct them in the Catholic faith. Next, 
the parents themselves were seized, and were offered to have their 
children restored to them if they would consent to be converted; 
in case of their refusal, they were to be placed in confinement for 
three days without food or drink. It is indeed wonderful that any 
mortals could be proof against so terrible and fiendish an ordeal; 
yet, to the glory of the Hebrew race, very many still remained 
unmoved. Resistance was, however, not to be tolerated, and it was 
therefore decreed that the same fate was to be meted out to the 
adults and to the aged, as had already been the portion of the 
younger members of the race of Israel. Amid the most heart- 
rending cries and the most determined resistance, men and 
women in the flower of their days, or the decrepitude of age, were 
dragged into the churches and forcibly baptised, amid the 
mocking and exultation of an excited populace." 



Ten years afterwards some of these converts were detected 
celebrating the Passover. This inflamed the popular resentment 
against them. It happened that a monk was displaying a crucifix, 

having a piece of red glass to represent the wound in the Savior's 
side, upon which a light played, which he declared a 
manifestation of Deity. The devout multitude cried, "A miracle! a 
miracle!" One man smiled, and said that, as it was a season of 
drought, it would be better if God manifested himself in water. 
The scandalised crowd recognised a Marrano. They dragged him 
to the market-place and murdered him; and his brother, who stood 
wailing over his body, shared his fate. 



"From every quarter the Dominicans rushed forth with crucifixes 
in their hands, crying out 'Revenge, revenge; down with the 
heretics; root them out; exterminate them.' A Jewish authority 
asserts that they offered to everyone who should murder a Jew 
that his sufferings in purgatory should be limited to a hundred 
days. The houses of the converts were assailed: men, women, and 
children involved in a promiscuous massacre — even those who 
fled into the churches, embraced the sacred relics, or clung to the 
crucifixes, were dragged forth and burned." 

It was only at the end of the third day, when more than three 
thousand victims had been sacrificed to Christian fury, that the 
tardy intervention of the law secured a semblance of order. But 
Judaism still lurked in many hearts in the peninsula, and the 
forced converts were continually persecuted for betraying signs of 
their ancient faith. 

In 1504 the Jews were banished from Naples and Sicily. These 
states sustained a loss by the expulsion of the industrious though 
usurious Jews; and the decline of Spain can be largely traced to 
the same cause. 

In Italy their fortunes were as various as the dispositions of the 
popes, many of whom found an interest in favoring them for a 
consideration. Others were not so lenient. Pope John XXIII 
persecuted them himself, issuing many edicts to force them to 
become Christians, and also inciting the Spaniards against them, 
so that sixteen thousand were forced to abjure their religion. Pope 
Eugenius IV (1442) prohibited them from eating and drinking 

with Christians, excluded them from almost every profession, and 
forced them to wear a badge and pay tithes. Julius III served the 
Talmud as some of his predecessors had served the writings of the 
heathen philosophers. So strict a search was made for their 
literature that all the books of the Gemara in Italy are said to have 
been burnt. This policy was continued under his successor, Paul 
IV. At Cremona there was a large Jewish academy, with a 
valuable library. Its destruction was ordered in 1559, and Sextus 
of Sienna was despatched for the purpose. The fanatical 



Dominican condemned twelve thousand volumes to the flames, 
and, had he not been restrained by the more enlightened Italian 
princes, he would not have spared a single Hebrew book; for he 
regrets "that the avarice and weakness of princes permitted them 
to retain Talmudical works." 



Paul IV taxed the Jews for the support of their brethren who 
abjured their religion. He confined them to the Ghetto, a separate 
quarter of the towns in which they were settled, the gates being 
shut at sunset. They were allowed but one synagogue in each city, 
and ordered to wear a distinctive badge. They were forbidden to 
trade with the Christians except in old clothes, and compelled to 
sell all their lands within six months, which reduced the price 
below a fifth of their value. Munday, who visited Rome in the 
middle of Elizabeth's reign, says that they were locked up at 
night, and "that the Jewes may be knowne from any other people, 
every one weareth a yellow cap or hatte; and if he goe abroade 
without it they will use him very yll-favouredly." He adds that on 
the first day of the carnival they were obliged to run races from 
the Porta Popolo "starke naked." 



That fierce bigot Pius V sent out a roaring Bull against them, 
accusing them of magic, of hating the Christians, and of ruining 
the ecclesiastical state. Finally he expelled them from all places in 
his dominions except Rome and Ancona. This exception casts 
doubt on the charges. Two reasons were assigned for the 
exception; one, that of a Pope, the other, that of a politician. The 
first was that he retained them in his capital that Christians by 
seeing them might be put in mind of the passion of the Son of 
God, and that they might become less wicked by being in the 
neighborhood of the Holy See. The other and true reason was that 
they were useful in carrying on the trade with the East and in 
replenishing the papal exchequer. 



Gregory XIII pursued the same course. A Bull was published and 
suspended at the gate of the Jews' quarter, prohibiting the reading 
of the Talmud, blasphemies against Christ, or ridicule of the 
ceremonies of the Church. All Jews above twelve years were 



bound to attend in turn at the weekly sermons preached for their 
conversion. Special preachers were appointed to expound the 
alleged prophecies of Jesus as the Messiah who had abolished the 
Law; and to dilate upon the long misery the Jews had suffered 
from adhering to a different interpretation. The listeners admitted 
the facts, but rejected the inference. They laughed and spat during 
the sermon, and to abate the scandal Pope Innocent XI ordered it 
to be preached in unconsecrated buildings. 

"He obliged the preacher to make a prayer to God, but lest the 
names of Jesus and Mary should scare them it was to be 
pronounced softly. He appointed an office of Inspector to impose 
silence upon the talkers. In effect, a man with a long pole goes 
through the ranks and strikes the fingers of those who laugh or 
talk. But all in vain, the incredulous Jews will not be converted; 
and Cardinal Barberini, who was at a great expense to forward 
these instructions, acknowledged before his death that the 
conversions made by dint of money are feigned and 
insignificant." 

Two other circumstances may be noted in the Papal treatment of 
the Jews, as the pontiffs have often been praised for affording 
them protection. One is that they were obliged to give public 
homage to each new Pope; the other that when they are prayed for 
yearly on Good Friday, this ceremony is performed without 
kneeling "because the Church designs to express thereby the 
horror it preserves for what their ancestors did the same day in 
falling on their knees before Jesus Christ to mock him." 

The Reformation did little to alleviate the condition of the Jews. 
Luther frequently spoke of them with hatred. In his Table Talk he 

says: 

"There are sorcerers among the Jews, who delight in tormenting 
Christians, for they hold us as dogs. Duke Albert of Saxony well 
punished one of these wretches. A Jew offered to sell him a 
talisman covered with strange characters, which he said 
effectually protected the wearer against any sword or dagger 
thrust. The duke replied: 'I will essay thy charm upon thyself, 



Jew,' and putting the talisman round the fellow's neck, he drew his 
sword and passed it through his body." 



According to Seckendorf, one of Luther's apologists, he said, 
"Their synagogues ought to be destroyed, their houses pulled 
down, their prayer-books, the Talmud, and even the books of the 
Old Testament, to be taken from them; their rabbis ought to be 
forbidden to teach, and be compelled to gain their livelihood by 
hard labor." McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia admits that "it is 
a fact that all through Germany, where the Protestant element, if 
anywhere, was strong in those days, their lot actually became 
harder than it had ever been before." They were ground down 
with extra taxes, and kept in assigned quarters or hunted from 
place to place. The theologians of Germany urged the destruction 
of all Hebrew literature with the exception of the Old Testament, 
and the proposition was approved by the University of Paris. It 
required the influence of Reuchlin to avert this wholesale 
proscription. 



The Jews were driven out of Brandenburg in 1573, as from 
Bavaria forty years before. A similar fate befell them in other 
German states. Hunted from one territory, they purchased refuge 
in another, and even preserved a certain autonomy by agreeing to 
the decision of their chief rabbis in all disputes, for it was 
hopeless to expect justice from a Christian tribunal. They were 
driven from Vienna in 1699, and their synagogue was turned into 
a church. At Prague a crucifix was erected on the bridge dividing 
the two cities, to which they were compelled to render homage 
every time they passed. 



But in Holland they were tolerated, and numbers of Jews flocked 
there from Spain and Portugal. From the latter country came the 
family which gave birth to Spinoza, the greatest of modern Jews, 
whose life was worthy of his words. This noble thinker was, 
however, excommunicated and persecuted by his Jewish brethren, 
who showed in this case, as in many others, that they also retain 
the ancient bigotry of their faith. 



In the time of Charles V the Hebrews offered an immense sum for 
permission to return to Spain, but Cardinal Ximenes intervened, 
declaring, like Torquemada, that to favor the Jews for money was 
to sell Christ. 



The Freethinker, John Toland, was foremost in England in 
advocating for Jews the rights of citizenship. Their naturalisation 

was proposed in the last century, but was vehemently opposed by 
the leading churchmen. Yet a Naturalisation Bill was passed in 
1753, though the outcry was so great that it was repealed in the 
following year. Even so late as 1830, Macaulay was obliged to 
rebuke the bigotry of Christians. The municipal disabilities of the 
Jews were removed in 1846; the parliamentary disabilities were 
not removed till 1860, after many years of acute struggle. Ten 
times the Liberal party in the House of Commons carried an 
Emancipation Bill, but each time it was thrown out by the Lords, 

including the spiritual peers who represented the Church. Jewish 
worship was placed on the same footing as that of Dissenters in 
1855, and they were relieved from Sunday observance in 1871. 



The Pope in 1825 revived the old laws against the Jews, 
compelling them to dwell in a certain quarter of Rome, and to 

wear a distinguishing badge. So late as 1858 the officers of the 
Inquisition dragged from his home, in a respectable Jewish family 

at Bologna, a child seven years of age, under the plea that he had 
been secretly baptised by a servant girl, and so belonged to the 
Church. Despite the utmost exertions on the part of his friends, 

ar Mortara was never given up. The priests at Rome 
mockingly told the parents that if they would become Christians 
they might regain their child. 




In Turkey and Poland the Jews long enjoyed toleration. But 
thirty-five thousand were hunted from Russia by the Empress 
Elizabeth. They were re-admitted by Catherine II., but their ill- 
treatment has been continued to the present. The numerous Jews 
in Roumania have been similarly ill-used. So late as 1872 a 
number of their houses were wrecked. The violent outbreak in 



Russia at the beginning of 1882 will be fresh in the recollection of 
all. 



In persecuting Judaism as a religion the Christians have 
stereotyped the Jews as a caste. But as the persecution ceases, the 
caste, as Spinoza saw, will be broken down by their absorption 
into the surrounding populations. Judaism as a religion will 
probably die as the caste is extinguished. This process will take 
many years to consumate, but it is powerfully assisted throughout 
Europe by the spread of Freethought. Meanwhile the ill-treatment 
of the Jews remains a scandal to civilisation, as the history of 
their fifteen centuries' persecution is an ineffaceable shame to 
Christianity. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE CRUSADES 

THE Crusades form one of the maddest episodes in history. 
Christianity hurled itself at Mohammedanism in expedition after 
expedition for nearly three centuries, until failure brought 
lassitude, and superstition itself was undermined by its own 
labors. Europe was drained of men and money, and threatened 
with social bankruptcy, if not with annihilation. Millions perished 
in battle, hunger, or disease; and every atrocity the imagination 
can conceive disgraced the warriors of the Cross. But there is a 
law of compensation in nature; good often comes of evil; and the 
Crusades broke up the night of the Dark Ages. The Christians 
were brought face to face with a civilisation superior to their own; 
their eyes were dazzled by the light of Arabian learning; and the 
mental ferment which succeeded in Europe led to the cultivation 
of science and literature, the foundation of universities, the study 
of the immortal classics of Greece and Rome, the growth of 
philosophy and scepticism, the Renaissance in Italy, and the 
Reformation in Germany. And these movements, in turn, led to 
the French Revolution, which sounded the death-knell of 
Feudalism, and to the Freethought of Voltaire, which pierced the 
heart of Superstition. 

Religious fanaticism gave birth to the Crusades. Modern 
apologists of Christianity have assigned other causes, and some 
have argued that a political necessity impelled the rulers of 
Europe to make war on the hosts of Asia. But these are the 
excuses of a later age and a more timid faith. Long before the 
emperors of Constantinople solicited the aid of the papacy against 
the invading Saracens, the idea of arming Christendom against 
"the infidels" had occurred to the mind of Pope Sylvester II, who 
at the end of the tenth century "entreated the church universal to 
succor the church of Jerusalem, and to redeem a sepulchre which 

the prophet Isaiah had said should be a glorious one, and which 
the sons of the destroyer Satan were making inglorious." Hallam 



remarks that the Christian cry, "It is the will of God," proves the 
motive with which the Crusades were undertaken. 

"These words afford at once the most obvious and the most 
certain explanation of the leading principle of the Crusades. Later 
writers, incapable of sympathising with the blind fervor of zeal, or 
anxious to find a pretext for its effect more congenial to the spirit 
of our times, have sought political reasons for that which resulted 
only from predominant affection. No suggestion of these will, I 
believe, be found in contemporary historians." 

From the fourth century, when Queen Helena "discovered" the 
true cross, which was exhibited for money and chipped for sale by 
the priests, Jerusalem had been an object of pilgrimage, although 
according to the universal testimony of orthodox witnesses the 
holy city was a sink of iniquity. The very dust of Palestine was 
adored. It was treasured as a charm against demons, and St. 
Augustine mentions a young man who had some of the dust of 
Jerusalem suspended in a bag over his bed. During the Middle 
Ages the soil of Palestine was transported in large quantities to 
Europe and at Pisa the cemetery called Campo Santo was said to 
contain five fathoms of holy land brought from Jerusalem in A.D. 
1218. 

Pilgrimages were made at first for a very natural reason. The 
faithful desired to behold the places which had been hallowed by 
their Savior's presence, and to bend in worship over his tomb. But 
in the course of time other motives operated. Adventurous spirits, 
tired of the dulness of home, set out as pilgrims in order to see 
strange lands and profit by some new turn of fortune. Even ladies 
who were sick of cloistered life, and "chaunting faint hymns to 
the cold fruitless moon," made pilgrimages to Rome and 
Palestine. Their modesty was seldom proof against the sights of 
their journey, or their chastity against its temptations. The lady 
pilgrims from England were notorious for their gallantries. A 
foreign bishop, in the ninth century, urgently besought the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to prohibit English women of every 
rank and degree from pilgrimising; and Muratori cites an old 
observation that "There are few cities in Lombardy, in France, or 



in Gaul, in which there is not an English adulteress or harlot, to 
the scandal and disgrace of the whole Church." 



Towards the end of the tenth century the millennium was believed 
to be at hand. The delusion was artfully cultivated by the Church 
for its own profit. People sold their property, and their very 
persons into slavery to the priests. 

"They underwent the austerities of the cloister, and the pains and 
labors which the monks imposed. God's vicegerents on earth were 
propitiated by costly gifts, and so strong was the fanaticism, that 
private property was suffered to decay, and noble edifices were 
destroyed, from the conviction of their approaching inutility. 
From every quarter of the Latin world the poor affrighted 
Christians, deserting their homes and ordinary occupations, 
crowded to the holy land. The belief was general that on the place 
of his former suffering Christ would judge the world: his zealous 
but ignorant votaries thought that these voluntary sacrifices and 
penances would be acceptable with heaven. Years rolled on years; 
the thunderbolts of vengeance remained in the skies; nature held 
her appointed course. The world discovered that its interpretations 
of prophecy had been rash and presumptuous." 

But Jerusalem became dearer than ever to the Christian heart, and 
in the following century pilgrimages were carried to their greatest 
height. 

Jerusalem had long been in possession of the Mohammedans. It 
was captured by Omar in A.D. 637. The great caliph entered 
without bloodshed, and conversed amicably as he rode along with 
the patriarch of the city, on its antiquities. He granted the 
Christians the use of their churches and the free practice of their 
religion. His laconic decree is worth preserving: "In the name of 

the most merciful God. From Omar Ebu Al Khattab, to the 
inhabitants of Aelia. They shall be protected and secured both in 
their lives and fortunes, and their churches shall neither be pulled 
down, nor made use of by any but themselves." The dignity and 
humanity of Omar, and the graceful chivalry of Saladin, who 



captured Jerusalem from the Christians in a later age, form a vivid 
contrast to the rudeness and ferocity of the soldiers of Christ. 

In the course of time the Mohammedans "usurped" three-fourths 
of the city, but the Christians were safe in their own quarter, and a 
tribute of two pieces of gold was the price of their protection. The 
sepulchre of Christ and the church of the Resurrection were left in 
the hands of his votaries. The Greeks, the Latins, the Nestorians 
and Jacobites, the Copts and Abyssinians, the Armenians and 
Georgians, maintained their respective chapels and clergy. The 
worship of God in so many various tongues would have been an 
edifying spectacle, but "the zeal of the Christian sects was 
embittered by hatred and revenge; and in the kingdom of a 
suffering Messiah, who had pardoned his enemies, they aspired to 
command and persecute their spiritual brethren." The same spirit 
continues to the present age. The Greek and Latin Christians are 
equally allowed to worship in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
but it is found necessary to allot each sect a separate half of the 
edifice, and a guard of Turkish soldiers stands between them to 
maintain the peace. 

Towards the end of the tenth century the Christian pilgrims were 
ill-used by the Turks, who robbed them on their journey, gave 
them emetics of scammony water to make them vomit swallowed 
treasure, and sometimes ripped open their bodies. These acts were 
not, however, instigated or sanctioned by the government. But the 
church of the Resurrection was, in A.D. 1009, demolished by the 
fanatical Hakem, who persecuted the "infidels," and "made some 
martyrs and many proselytes." The sacrilege astonished and 
afflicted the nations of Europe, "but instead of arming in the 
defence of the Holy Land, they contented themselves with 
burning or banishing the Jews." Nearly a century later, the Turks 
indulged in more wanton acts of oppression. The pilgrims were 
despoiled, the clergy were insulted, and the church of the 
Resurrection, which had been rebuilt, was often desecrated by the 
followers of Mohammed. "The pathetic tale," says Gibbon, 
"excited the millions of the West to march under the standard of 
the cross to the relief of the Holy Land ... a nerve was touched of 



exquisite feeling; and the sensation vibrated to the heart of 
Europe." 



The principal agent of this excitement was Peter the Hermit, a 
native of Amiens in France. He had been a soldier, in his youth, 
but losing his desire to become a hero, he married a noble lady of 
the house of Roussy. She was, however, old, poor and ugly; and 
Peter "withdrew from her bed to a convent, and at length to a 
hermitage." He there fasted and prayed until he saw the Savior in 
a vision and a letter fell from heaven. To expiate some early sins 

he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where the Patriarch gave him 
a lamentable account of the sufferings of his co-religionists. "As a 
penance for my sins," exclaimed Peter, "I will travel over Europe; 
I will describe to princes and people the degraded state of the 
church, and urge them to repair it." 

Peter kept his word. He repaired to Pope Urban II, who "received 
him as a prophet, applauded his glorious design, promised to 
support it in a general council, and encouraged him to proclaim 
the deliverance of the Holy Land." Peter's appearance, like that of 
Saint Paul, was contemptible. All agree that "he had an ignoble 
and vulgar exterior." "His small and mean person," says Mills, 
"was macerated by austerities," and his face was thin and 
careworn. But his eye was keen and lively, and he was a splendid 
mob-orator. He preached the crusade through Italy and France to 
multitudes of people. Hrode, with bare head and naked feet, on a 
donkey or a mule, which the public regarded as sacred, the very 
hairs of its tail being treasured as relics. 

"When he painted the sufferings of the natives and pilgrims of 
Palestine, every heart was melted to compassion; every breast 
glowed with indignation when he challenged the warriors of the 
age to defend their brethren and rescue their Savior; his ignorance 
of art and language was compensated by sighs, and tears, and 
ejaculations; and Peter supplied the deficiency of reason by loud 
and frequent appeals to Christ and his mother, to the saints and 
angels of paradise, with whom he had personally conversed. " 



Urban the Second summoned a council at Placentia in March, 
A.D. 1095. It was attended by two hundred bishops, four 
thousand of the clergy, and thirty thousand laymen; and as no 
cathedral was large enough to hold the multitude, the session of 
seven days was held in a plain adjacent to the city. Audience was 
given to the ambassadors of the Greek emperor, Alexius 
Commenus, who sought assistance against the common enemies 
of Christendom. The assembly burst into tears, and declared their 
readiness to march. But the prudent Urban adjourned the final 
decision to a second synod. The Council of Clermont was held in 
November of the same year. Besides the court and council of 
Roman cardinals, thirteen archbishops, two hundred and twenty- 
five bishops, a host of clergy and knights, and a countless 
multitude of common people, attended from all parts of Europe. 
The deliberations were held in an open square. Seven days were 
devoted to various canons, and the eighth to the great object of 
the assembly. Finally the Pope ascended a lofty pulpit and 
delivered a long harangue, which may be found in the pages of 
Mills. When he solemnly commanded a Crusade against 
the"infidels who were in possession of Christ's sepulchre, and 
promised a remission of sins to those who joined it, and paradise 
to those who fell in battle, his excited auditors shouted in various 
idioms, Deus vult! Deus lo vult! Dieux le volt!" God wills it, God 
wills it!" Yes, exclaimed the Pope, 

"It is indeed the will of God; and let this memorable word, the 
inspiration surely of the Holy Spirit, be for ever adopted as your 
cry of battle, to animate the devotion and courage of the 
champions of Christ. His cross is the symbol of your salvation; 
wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as an external mark, on your breasts 
or shoulders, as a pledge of your sacred and irrevocable 
engagement. " 

In conclusion the Pope quoted the text, "He that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me." 



Christ's saying, "I come not to bring peace, but a sword," was to 
be verified, and the cross was to be the symbol of bloodshed. 
Imitating their Savior, who carried the cross on his shoulder, the 
Crusaders fixed the mark on their right shoulders, or on the upper 



part of their backs, and sometimes on the top of the arm. Its 
general color was red. The most frenzied crusaders cut the holy 
sign on the flesh itself, and the stigmata was deemed an evidence 
of peculiar sanctity. "Women and children," says Michaud, 
"imprinted crosses on their delicate and weak limbs, to show the 
will of God." The Abbe Guibert mentions a monk who made a 
large incision on his forehead in the form of a cross, and 
preserved it with a concoction of juices. He took care to report 
that the incision was the work of an angel, and it procured for 
him, during the voyage and the war, all the help he could desire. 
This astute and enterprising monk gained a prize by the 
deception, for he afterwards became archbishop of Caesarea. 

Religious fanaticism was the chief motive of this Crusade, but it 
was mixed with others. Chivalry had induced a love of fighting 
and adventure, and brave knights dreamed of carving out 
kingdoms from the empire of the infidels. The east was thought to 
abound in riches; the "wealth of Ormus and of Ind" gleamed on 
the imagination; and sensuality was allured by the fabulous flavor 
of oriental wines and the magical beauty of Grecian women. 
Avarice, ambition, and lust, co-operated with faith. 

The Crusaders were also granted a plenary indulgence by the 
Pope; and "at the voice of their pastor, the robber, the incendiary, 

the homicide, arose by thousands to redeem their souls by 
repeating on the infidels the same deeds which they had exercised 
against their Christian brethren." They also enjoyed temporal 
privileges. 

"During the time that a crusader bore the cross, he was free from 
suit for his debts, and the interest on them was entirely abolished; 
he was exempted, in some instances at least, from taxes, and 
placed under the protection of the Church, so that he could not be 
pleaded in any civil court, except on criminal charges, or disputes 
relating to land." 

Many of the clergy took the cross, although the Pope declined to 
lead. Not a few of them, says Michaud, had their thoughts fixed 
on the rich bishoprics of Asia, and were led on by the hope of 



"some day occupying the most celebrated sees of the Eastern 
church." 

The most strenuous efforts were made to inflame the credulous 
multitude. 

"Every means was used to excite an epidemical frenzy; the 
remission of penances, the dispensation from those practices of 
self-denial which superstition imposed or suspended at pleasure, 
the abolition of all sins, and the assurance of eternal felicity. None 
doubted that such as perished in the war received immediately the 
reward of martyrdom. False miracles and fanatical prophecies, 
which were never so frequent, wrought up the enthusiasm to a 
still higher pitch. " 

Persons of every age, rank, and degree, took the cross. When men 
wanted faith, women left them in disgust and followed the holy 
banner, carrying infants in their arms. Sometimes a rustic shod his 
oxen like horses, and placed his whole family in a cart. Whenever 
a castle was sighted the poor creatures inquired if it was 
Jerusalem. Monks threw off their gowns and enrolled themselves 
as warriors. "Women appeared in arms in the midst of warriors," 
says Michaud, "prostitution not being forgotten among the 
austerities of penance." "The moral fabric of Europe," says Mills, 
"was convulsed; the relations and charities of life were broken; 
society appeared to be dissolved." 

Walter the penniless, a gentleman of Burgundy, whose poverty 
was more remarkable than his military abilities, led the first body, 
which consisted of twenty thousand foot, and only eight 
horsemen. They swept through Hungary and entered Bulgaria, 
where they were regarded as so many savage invaders, and 
refused supplies. Walter's mob turned their arms against the 
unfriendly Christians, but they were miserably beaten. Hundreds 
of them fled into a church, trusting that the Bulgarians would not 
spill blood in the house of God. The sanctity of the place was so 
far respected, but the edifice was set on fire, and many perished in 
the flames, while others were killed in leaping from the roof. 



Walter escaped with a few associates, and found refuge at 
Constantinople. 

Peter the Hermit led the second host of forty thousand men, 
women and children, of all nations and languages. Arriving at 
Malleville they avenged their precursors by assaulting the town, 
slaying seven thousand of the inhabitants, and abandoning 
themselves to "every species of grossness and libertinism." 
According to Mills "virgin modesty was no protection," and 
"conjugal virtue no safeguard" against these sanctified soldiers of 
the cross. King Carloman marched an army against them, and 
they fled. Many were drowned in the Save, on the other side of 
which the survivors were attacked by a large body of Turcomans. 
The French suffered heavily, but the Germans and Lorrainers 
avenged them; and Peter offered as a bloody sacrifice to God the 
few prisoners who remained after the battle. 

Bulgaria was a desert before Peter's horde. The duke had gone to 
the fortified town of Nyssa, and the inhabitants had retreated into 
the forests. A band of Germans set fire to some houses near 
Nyssa, and the people rushed upon the rear of the Crusaders, 
avenging their wrongs with massacre and plunder. In turn the city 
was assaulted, but the Crusaders were repulsed with a loss of ten 
thousand. Peter lost heart and burst into tears, but some robuster 
lieutenants collected his scattered followers; and destitute of arms 
and money, and unable to procure provisions, they marched in a 
famishing state to Philipopolis, where Peter's eloquence obtained 
them assistance. Thence they marched to Constantinople, but the 
emperor prudently refused them admission, and ordered them to 
remain in Greece. He supplied them with provisions, and as soon 
as they recovered strength they "repaid his generosity by deeds of 
flagitiousness on his people. Palaces and churches were plundered 
to afford them means of intoxication and excess." Alexius shipped 
them across the Bosphorus, where they recommenced their 
excesses. Michaud says that they "committed crimes which made 
nature shudder." Peter lost all control over them, and returned to 
Constantinople. The French were distinguished for ferocity. They 
killed children at the breast, scattered their limbs in the air, and 



carried their ravages to the very walls of Nice. They took the 
castle of Xerigord, and slaughtered the Turkish garrison. But the 
Sultan attacked them with fifteen thousand men. Their leader, 
Reginald, with some companions, embraced Islamism. The rest 
persuaded Walter the Penniless to lead them, and soon met with 
the reward of their crimes. The Turks exterminated them, and 
made a pyramid of their bones. 

The third crusading wave was commanded by Godeschal, a 
German monk. His sermons 

"had swept fifteen or twenty thousand peasants from the villages 
of Germany. Their rear was again pressed by a herd of two 
hundred thousand, the most stupid and savage refuse of the 
people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal license of 
rapine, prostitution and drunkenness." 

According to Michaud, they gave themselves up to intemperance; 
they forgot Constantinople and Jerusalem "in tumultuous scenes 
of debauchery," and "pillage, violation, and murder were 
everywhere left as the traces of their passage." At Mersburgh they 
committed horrible outrages. On a trifling quarrel they impaled a 
young Hungarian in the market place. The Hungarians rose in 
arms, the plains of Belgrade were covered with the Crusaders' 
bones, and only a few of Godeschal's rabble escaped to tell the 
tale. 

The fourth wave issued from England, France, Flanders and 
Lorraine. Mills calls them "another herd of wild and desperate 
savages." Their leaders were a goat and a goose, who were 
thought to be inspired by the Holy Ghost. The Turks being far off, 
they took to murdering the Jews, a crime which gratified at once 
their avarice and their fanaticism. Cologne was the first city they 
stained with blood. Thousands of Jews were massacred and 
pillaged in the towns on the banks of the Rhine and Moselle. 
Seven hundred were slaughtered at Mayence, despite the protests 
of the venerable metropolitan. The Bishops of Treves and Worms 
protected the Jews on condition of their apostacy. Some noble 
spirits disdained the terms and slew themselves in the palace of 



the Bishop of Worms. At Treves many Jews barricaded their 
houses, burnt their wealth, and perished in the flames; while in 
other cases "Mothers plunged the dagger into the breasts of their 
own children, fathers and sons destroyed each other, and women 
threw themselves into the Moselle." The infernal multitude, as 
Mills calls them, "hurried on to the south in their usual career of 
carnage and rapine;" but at Memsburg their passage was opposed 
by an Hungarian army. It proved that "their cowardice was as 
abject as their boldness had been ferocious; and the Hungarians 
pursued them with such slaughter that the waters of the Danube 
were for some days red with their blood." 



Three hundred thousand Crusaders thus perished before a single 
city had been wrested from the infidels. Many died of famine and 
disease, and most of the others fell fighting against their fellow 
Christians. 



A more regular crusade was undertaken by the princes of feudal 
Europe in the following year. Nobles sold their estates, or 
exchanged them for arms and equipments, and it is worthy of 
notice that the chief purchasers were the clergy. Father 
Maimbourg declared that, while the secular princes ruined 
themselves for the cause of Christ, the princes of the Church took 
advantage of the general delirium to enrich themselves. 



Under the leadership of Godfrey of Bouillon the Crusaders 
arrived at Constantinople. Marching through Pelagonia they burnt 
a castle full of heretics. The Provencal contingent advancing 
through Greece were worried by the peasantry, but they terrorised 
the hostile natives by maiming and disfiguring those they caught. 
The Emperor Alexius, fearing the Crusaders more than the Turks, 
needed all his subtlety to divert them from attacking him; but at 
length, in May, A.D. 1097, they mustered on the plains of Nice, 
seven hundred thousand strong. 



Nice was saved by the subtle Greek emperor, and the Crusaders 
marched to Antioch. Having ravaged the country, they suffered 
from famine. Provisions rose to a fabulous price, the horses had to 
be eaten, and the siege reduced the cavalry from one hundred 



thousand to two thousand. Being encumbered with hosts of 
women belonging to their families the Crusaders were exposed to 
the most frightful sufferings, especially in their march across 
"burning Phrygia." 

"Historians say that women were seen giving premature birth to 
their offspring in the midst of burning and open fields: whilst 
others, in despair, with children they could no longer nourish, 
implored death with loud cries, and, in the excess of their agony, 
rolled naked on the earth in the sight of the whole army." 

"Carrion was openly dressed," says Mills, "and human flesh was 
eaten in secret." He adds in a footnote that "Cannibalism was 
carried to a great extent by the lowest of the low." Von Sybel says 
that the camp-followers made a virtue of it. 
"Peter the Hermit became their spiritual leader and saint; they 
moreover elected a military commander whom they called Tafur, 

the Turkish for King of the Beggars; and laid down certain rules; 
for instance, no one was to be tolerated among them who 
possessed any money; he must either quit their honorable 
community, or hand over his property to the King of the Beggars 
for the common fund. The princes and knights did not venture 
into their camp except in large bodies and well armed; and the 
Turks said of the Tafurs, that at they liked nothing so well to eat 
as the roasted flesh of their enemies." 

Among the early French poems on the Crusades is one entitled 
The Leaguer ofAntioch, of which Von Sybel gives an abbreviated 
translation: 

"Now lithe and listen lordlings, while the Christians' hap I tell, 
That, as they lay in leaguer, from hunger them befell. 
In evil case the army stood, their stores of food were spent: 
Peter the holy Hermit, he sat before his tent: 
Then came to him the King Tafur, and with him fifty score 
Of men-at-arms, not one of them but hunger gnawed him sore. 
Thou holy Hermit, counsel us, and help us at our need; 
Help, for God's grace, these starving men with wherewithal to 
feed.' 



But Peter answered, 'Out, ye drones, a helpless pack that cry, 
While all unburied round about the slaughtered Paynim lie. 
A dainty dish is Paynim flesh, with salt and roasting due.' 
'Now by my fay,' quoth King Tafur, 'the Hermit sayeth true.' 
Then fared he forth the Hermit's tent, and sent his menye out, 
More than ten thousand, where in heaps the Paynim lay about. 
They hewed the corpses limb from limb, and disembowelled 
clean, 

And there was sodden meat and roast, to blunt their hunger 
keen: 

Right savory fare it seemed there; they smacked their lips and 
spake,— 

Farewell to fasts: a daintier meal than this who asks to make? 
'Tis sweeter far than porker's flesh, or bacon seethed in grease. 
Let's make good cheer, and feast us here, till life and hunger 
cease.'" 

Tancred deplores their brutish taste to the Turkish commander, 
but his reprobation is faint in comparison with the gusto of Tafur's 
cannibals. 

Gibbon also says of the Crusaders that "in the dire necessity of 
famine, they sometimes roasted and devoured the flesh of their 
infant or adult captives." Bohemond slew some Turkish prisoners 
and roasted them publicly. Cannibalism was also resorted to at the 
siege of Marra. One chronicler dryly says there is nothing 
surprising in the matter, and wonders that they sometimes ate 
dogs in preference to Saracens. 

Mutilation of the dead was indulged in as a sport. The heads of 
two thousand Turks, who fell in a sortie from Antioch, were cut 
off; some were exhibited as trophies, others were fixed on stakes 
round the camp, and others shot into the town. On another 
occasion they dragged infidel corpses from their sepulchres, and 
exposed fifteen hundred heads to the weeping Turks. 

Fighting for Christ did not keep the Crusaders chaste. During the 
siege of Antioch they gave the rein to their passions, and "seldom 



does the history of profane wars display such scenes of 
intemperance and prostitution." One archdeacon of royal birth 

was slain by the Turks as he reposed in an orchard, playing dice 
with a Syrian concubine. Michaud, who on the whole admires 
the Crusaders, is obliged to deplore that the temptations of a 
beautiful sky, and a neighborhood once devoted to the worship of 
Venus and Adonis, "spread license and corruption among the 
soldiers of Christ. " 



"If contemporary accounts are to be credited, all the vices of the 
infamous Babylon prevailed among the liberators of Sion. Strange 
and unheard-of spectacle! Beneath the tents of the Crusaders 
famine and voluptuousness formed a hideous union; impure love, 
an unbounded passion for play, with all the excesses of debauch, 
were mingled with the images of death. " 

Antioch at last fell by treachery. Traitors inside lowered ropes in 
the night, by means of which the Crusaders scaled the walls. They 
seized ten towers and slew the guards. A gate was then opened 
and the whole army entered the city with trumpets braying. 
Shouting "Deus il vult," they began to butcher the sleeping 
inhabitants. 

"For some time the Greeks and Armenians were equally exposed 
with the Mussulmans; but when a pause was given to murder, and 
the Christians became distinguished from the infidels, a mark was 
put on the dwellings of the former, and their edifices were 
regarded as sacred. The dignity of age, the helplessness of youth, 
and the beauty of the weaker sex, were disregarded by the Latin 
savages. Houses were no sanctuaries; and the sight of a mosque 
added new virulence to cruelty. " 

The number massacred on this night was at least ten thousand. 
The Turkish commander escaped with a few friends and reached 
the mountains. An old wound opened in his head, the loss of 
blood produced giddiness, he fell from his horse, and was left 
behind. "His groans," says Mills, "caught the ear of a Syrian 
Christian in the forest, and he advanced to the poor old man. The 
appeal to humanity was made in vain; and the wretch struck off 
the head of his prostrate foe, and carried it in triumph to the 
Franks." 



The passion for plunder had been stilled by the thirst for blood 



"When, however, every species of habitation, from the marble 
palace to the meanest hovel, had been converted into a scene of 
slaughter, when the narrow streets and the spacious squares 
were all alike disfigured with human gore, and crowded with 
mangled carcasses, then the assassins turned robbers, and became 
as mercenary as they had been merciless." 

The Crusaders ate, drank, and indulged in the wildest debauchery. 
Unbounded license was given to every passion. In a few days they 
consumed all the provisions in the city, and they had so 
devastated the surrounding country that no fresh supplies could be 
obtained. The citadel, which in the first flush of victory they had 
left unearned, was still held by the Turks, and now the victors 
were themselves besieged by Kerboga. The enemy was without 
and within. Their former distresses were nothing to the miseries 
they now suffered. The most nauseous vegetables were greedily 
eaten. They boiled the leaves of trees and stewed the leather of 
their accoutrements. Multitudes tried to escape by dropping from 
the walls at night, and earned the opprobrious epithet of rope 
dancers. Peter the Hermit was among the number, according to 
Gibbon; although Mills and Michaud place his attempted 
desertion in the first siege, when he fled with William the 
Carpenter, was brought back by Tancred, and only saved from 
execution by an act of royal clemency. Old Fuller says: 
"When the siege grew hot his devotion grew cold; he found a 
difference betwixt a voluntary fast in his cell, and a necessary and 
indispensable famine in a camp; so that being well nigh hunger- 
pinched, this cunning companion, who was a trumpet to sound a 
march to others, secretly sounded a retreat to himself." 
The Christians were in despair. They openly rebuked God for 
deserting them; even the chiefs joined in these blasphemies, and 
during several days, not only were the ceremonies of religion 
neglected, but no priest or layman uttered the name of Christ. At 
length the Virgin came to their assistance. Peter Bartholemy, a 
loose and cunning priest, was informed by St. Andrew that the 
Holy Lance which pierced the side of Christ was buried under the 
church of St. Peter. Workmen dug without discovering it, but 



Peter Bartholemy depo sited there in the night the head of a 
Saracen lance, which was duly discovered in the morning, and 
exhibited to the troops. The wonderful object excited their 
courage. They sallied from the town and in a single battle 
annihilated or dispersed the enemy. But when the peril was over, 
scepticism asserted itself. Poor Peter was obliged to pass through 
the ordeal of fire to prove the truth of the miracle, and died from 
the injuries he suffered. 

The Crusaders still loitered at Antioch which they continued to 
disgrace by vice and disorder. Bitter strife broke out among the 
chiefs as to the division of the fruits of victory. It extended to 
their followers, whose bloody feuds paralysed every movement. 
The multitude of unburied corpses bred a plague which destroyed 
more than a hundred thousand. At last they moved towards Marra, 
which they captured. They slaughtered all the inhabitants who did 
not escape by suicide, and devoured their flesh; and it is even said 
that human flesh was publicly exposed for sale in the Christian 
camp. The streets ran with blood until ferocity was tired. 
Bohemond then reviewed his prisoners. "They who were vigorous 
or beautiful," says Mills, "were reserved for the slave market at 
Antioch, but the aged and infirm were immolated at the altar of 
cruelty." 

By this time the crusading host was reduced to twenty thousand 
foot and fifteen hundred cavalry. Nearly a million soldiers of 
Christ, of all ages and conditions, and of both sexes, had perished 
in less than two years; to say nothing of those who fell victims to 
their cruelty and fanaticism. Yet the holy sepulchre was still in the 
hands of the infidels, the object of the Crusade was 
unaccomplished, and only a feeble remnant of the hosts that 
assembled at Nice were now ranged under the banner of the cross. 
But the bloody symbol had not lost its power, nor was their 
enthusiasm quenched; and the cry still broke from their lips, "On 
to the city of God!" 



Lest we should be suspected of exaggerating the number of 
Crusaders who perished before Jerusalem was reached, we may 



observe that Mills estimates it at eight hundred and eighty 
thousand. Hallam's calculation is nearly as high. 



"So many crimes and so much misery have seldom been 
accumulated in so short a space as in the three years of the first 
expedition. We should be warranted by contemporary writers in 
stating the loss of the Christians alone during this period at nearly 
a million; but at the least computation it must have exceeded half 
that number. " 

Of the seven hundred thousand who assembled at Nice only about 
forty thousand remained, and of these only twenty thousand foot 
and fifteen hundred cavalry could be reckoned as soldiers. 



On their march to the holy city Raymond wished to sack Tripoli, 
but the other generals preferred a ransom of fifteen thousand 
pieces of gold. At Ramula they obtained much spoil, as well as 
the canonised bones of their patron, St. George. The Crusaders 
were passionately fond of such articles. There is an amusing story 
of how the Venetian contingent, in A.D. 1098, quarrelled with the 
Pisan contingent over the bones of St. Nicholas. The two fleets, 
consisting of several hundred vessels, joined at Rhodes. 



"The little island of San Nicolo contained the body of the saint 
from whom it was named—a deposit of much value in the eyes of 
the Venetians ... Whether the purchasers were niggardly in the 
price which they offered, or whether the Caloyers, to whom the 
merchandise belonged, were exorbitant in their demands, is not 
now to be ascertained; but the Venetians, unable to complete a 
satisfactory bargain, resolved to possess by force that which they 
could not obtain by negotiation. The relics were torn from their 
shrine, and conveyed to one of the Venetian galleys; not, 
however, to be received in peace, for the partition of the spoil 
became an object of dispute between the allies. The Pisans urged 
that, being on the spot, they were entitled to at least half the 
booty; the Venetians denied their claim to any part of it. Angry 
words were quickly succeeded by direct hostilities; and the two 
Christian fleets, designed to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from 



unbelievers, directed their arms, in the first instance, to purposes 
of mutual destruction for the possession of a dead man's bones." 

The Venetians were victorious, taking twenty Pisan galleys, and 
five thousand prisoners. After a few months' piracy in the Levant, 
they returned home, and devoutly deposited the relics of St. 
Nicholas in a chapel on the isle of Lido. 

Leaving Ramula, after a sojourn of three days, the Crusaders set 
out for Jerusalem. On sighting the holy city they shouted its 
name, and shed tears of joy. The garrison consisted of forty 
thousand Egyptian troops, commanded by Istakar, a favorite 
general of the caliph. Without much skill the city was invested 
and its walls battered unsuccessfully. The besiegers suffered 
greatly from hunger and more from thirst. "Misery," says Mills, 
"produced disorder and crime; and the clergy complained that in 
the short space of a month, the character of the Christian soldiers 
before Jerusalem had become as immoral as it had been in the 
long and painful siege of Antioch. " 

After a procession round Jerusalem, in the fashion of the ancient 
circuit of Jericho, led by barefooted priests carrying crosses and 
shouting "Deus id vult," while the multitude marched to the 
melody of hymns and psalms, a fresh assault was made on the 
city, which was at length successfully stormed on Good Friday. 
At the very hour when Christ was crucified they erected their 
banners on the walls of Jerusalem. Tasso's description of the 
scene is very beautiful, and would be delightful if we were 
ignorant of what followed. Instead of making the "holy hour" an 
occasion for mercy, the Crusaders acted like wild beasts, and 
turned the city of the sepulchre of Christ into a hell of rapine, 
murder and lust. 

Fleury hints that there was something miraculous in the capture of 
Jerusalem, the obstacles being so great and the enterprise so ill- 
conducted. He surmises that God gave the victory as a reward to a 
few good knights, like Godfrey of Bouillon, who were truly 
religious. But he admits that "the Christians abused the victory by 



putting all the Mussulmans to the sword, and filling Jerusalem 
with blood and carnage." Gibbon's censure is still more vigorous: 

"A bloody sacrifice was offered by his mistaken votaries to the 
God of the Christians: resistance might provoke, but neither age 
nor sex could mollify their implacable rage. They indulged 
themselves three days in a promiscuous massacre; and the 
infection of the dead bodies produced an epidemical disease. 
After seventy thousand Moslems had been put to the sword, and 
the harmless Jews had been burnt in their synagogue, they could 
still reserve a multitude of captives, whom interest or lassitude 
persuaded them to spare." 

As the conduct of the Crusaders in Jerusalem, on reaching the 
goal of their hopes, is a crucial test of their general character and 
of the influence of their creed, we shall cite other authorities on 
this subject. 

Michaud gives a graphic account of the massacre: 

"The Saracens were massacred in the streets and in the houses. 
Jerusalem had no refuge for the vanquished. Some fled from 
death by precipitating themselves from the ramparts; the others 
crowded for shelter into the palaces, the towers, and above all in 
their mosques, where they could not conceal themselves from the 
pursuit of the Christians. The Crusaders, masters of the mosque of 
Omar, where the Saracens defended themselves for some time, 
renewed there the deplorable scenes which disgraced the conquest 
of Titus. The infantry and cavalry rushed pell-mell among the 
fugitives. Amid the most horrid tumult, nothing was heard but the 
groans and cries of death; the victors trod over heaps of corpses in 
pursuing those who vainly attempted to escape. Raymond 
d'Argiles, who was an eye-witness, says that under the portico of 
the mosque the blood was knee-deep and reached the horses' 
bridles. 

Mills writes to the same effect: 



"Such was the carnage in the Mosque of Omar, that the mutilated 
carcasses were hurried by the torrents of blood into the court; 
dissevered arms and hands floated into the current that carried 
them into contact with bodies to which they had not belonged. 
Ten thousand people were murdered in this sanctuary. It was not 
only the lacerated and headless trunks which shocked the sight, 
but the figures of the victors themselves reeking with the blood of 
their slaughtered enemies. No place of refuge remained to the 
vanquished, so indiscriminately did the insatiable fanaticism of 
the conquerors disregard alike supplication and resistance. Some 
were slain, others were thrown from the tops of the churches and 
of the citadel. " 

After the massacre these warriors of the meek and lowly Jesus 
"with tears of rapture, and in a state of ecstatic piety, threw 
themselves down to pray at the Holy Sepulchre, surrounded with 
heaps, of the slain." They laid down their arms, washed off the 
stains of blood, and put on the robes of penitence for their sins, 
among which they did not include the slaughter of the infidels. 
The clamor of their thanksgiving, says an old chronicler, was loud 
enough to have reached the stars. Peter the Hermit was recognised 
and embraced as the apostle of the expedition. This is the last we 
hear of him. His future is shrouded in obscurity. Various 
traditions prevailed as to his subsequent movements. Wilken says 
that he returned home and founded a monastery at Huy, where he 
died sixteen years afterwards. 

After paying their devotion to Christ, and worshipping on the 
various spots that were hallowed by his presence, the Crusaders 
resumed the murder of his enemies. Three hundred prisoners, to 
whom Tancred had promised safety, were perfidiously massacred. 
This, and what followed, was not the result of the unbridled rage 
of the soldiery, but a deliberate act of a council of the chiefs. 

"All the captives whom humanity or the lassitude of carnage had 
at first spared, all those who had been saved in the hope of a rich 
ransom, were slaughtered. The Saracens were forced to throw 
themselves from the tops of towers and houses; they were burnt 
alive; they were dragged from their subterranean retreats; they 



were haled to the public places and immolated on piles of the 
dead. Neither the tears of women, nor the cries of little children, 
nor the sight of the place where Jesus Christ forgave his 
executioners, could mollify the victor's passion." 

Mills also says "It was resolved that no pity should be shown to 
the Mussulmans." 

"The subjugated people were therefore dragged into the public 
places, and slain as victims. Women with children at the breast, 
girls and boys, all were slaughtered. The squares, the streets, and 
even the uninhabited places of Jerusalem, again were strewed 
with the dead bodies of men and women, and the mangled limbs 
of children, No heart melted into compassion or expanded into 
benevolence." 

As especial objects of malevolence, the Jews were reserved for 
the worst fate. Their synagogues, into which they were driven, 
were set on fire, and they all perished in the flames. 

Michaud remarks that the contemporary Christian historians 
describe these frightful scenes with perfect equanimity. Even 
amid recitals of the most disgusting details they "never allow a 
single expression of horror or pity to escape them." Nor did the 
clergy feel any more compunction than the laymen. There is a 
letter written by Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, to the Pope, in 
which he says: "If you desire to know what became of the 
enemies we found in Jerusalem, know that in the portico of 
Solomon and in the temple, our soldiers had the vile blood of the 
Saracens up to the knees of their horses." 

Amid the pursuits of piety and murder, the Crusaders did not 
neglect to enrich themselves. Each soldier became the owner of 
any house at whose portal he set his buckler. The treasures of the 
mosques were devoted to the Church. Raymond's Provencals, 
entering the city last, had not the usual share of spoil; they 
therefore burnt piles of Saracen bodies, hoping to find gold and 
silver among the ashes. 

Such was the conquest of Jerusalem by the bloody warriors of the 
cross. There is no blacker chapter in the world's history; and 



although the genius of Tasso has adorned the first Crusade and 
embellished its leaders, justice condemns the expedition as 
wicked and insane, and truth brands alike the soldiers and their 
chiefs as the vilest horde of pious savages that ever polluted the 
earth. 

According to the clergy, the first duty in Jerusalem, after cleaning 
the city, was to elect a patriarch. Arnold was ambitious of this 
office, but "the debaucheries of this priest were the subjects of the 
songs of the army." The knights despised his claims, and 
proceeded to the election of a king, the choice falling on Godfrey 
of Bouillon, who reigned only a year, and was rapidly followed 
by a series of successors, whom we need not enumerate. A feudal 
kingdom was established, in which princes and bishops, priests 
and knights, lorded it over the common herd. Its jurisprudence 
included trial by battle, and its social economy included villains 
and slaves, "the peasants of the land and the captives of war, who 
were almost equally considered as the objects of property." Like 
hawks or hounds, if they strayed away they might be claimed and 
recovered. Whoever harbored a fugitive villain had to pay two 
hundred golden besants. The value of a female villain was one 
hundred pieces. A female falcon fetched the same price, and a 
war-horse thrice the sum. New organisations were formed for the 
defence of the Holy Land; and the soldier-priests, the Knights of 
St. John and the Knights Templar, became famous in history. 

Fanaticism was rampant in the new kingdom. "It behoved the 
champion of the sepulchre," says Mills, "to wade through seas of 
blood." When Baldwin, Godfrey's immediate successor, captured 
Caesarea, all the inhabitants were put to the sword. "The 
Christians," says Michaud, "particularly the Genoese, carried 
away by a thirst for pillage, and still more by vengeance and the 
fury of battle, stained their victory by horrible cruelties." Similar 
atrocities were committed at Ptolemai's. After a brave resistance 
the garrison proposed to surrender on honorable terms. The gates 
were opened to the Christians, and the inhabitants were departing 
with their valuables; but the Genoese, avaricious of such booty, 
"paid no respect to the capitulation, and massacred without pity a 



disarmed and defenceless people." What wonder that the 
disgusted Saracens retaliated the cruelties of the Christian 
invaders, and that when they captured Edessa they indulged in an 
indiscriminate massacre, sparing neither age nor sex. 



Superstition also was rife. A piece of the true cross was found, 
and the precious relic was carried into every engagement, with 
some milk of the Blessed Virgin. Perfidy was common. The Latin 
Christians broke treaties with the Moslems, on the principle that 
faith with infidels is not binding. Baldwin III gave the Moslems 
liberty of pasturage round Paneas; and as soon as the ground was 
covered with flocks of sheep, the Christian soldiers carried them 
away and murdered the keepers. Vice was everywhere prevalent. 
The clergy and the laity were alike depraved, and William of Tyre 
complained that there was not one chaste woman in Palestine. A 
Council was held at Naplousa in A.D. 1120, "and if the state of 
morals can be judged of from the code of laws then promulgated, 
vice must have reached its maturity of corruption." Palestine had 
the same evil celebrity at the close of the Crusades. Villani says 
that the fall of Acre, which led to the total loss of the Holy Land, 
in A.D. 1291, was a great and just judgment of God, for the city 
was full of wicked men and abandoned women. According to 
Michaul, who refers to Jacques de Vitri's account of the 
Christians in the East, "The satires of Juvenal would appear 
moderate by the side of the pages of this historian, who had been 
in the Holy Land in the quality of a legate. " 



"The leaders of the Christian colonies, equally with the heads of 
the Church, themselves set the example of licentiousness. The 
Christians beheld a queen of Jerusalem, the widow of Baldwin III, 
keep up a criminal intercourse with Andronicus, and seek an 
abode among the Saracens with the companion of her 
debaucheries. Bohemond, prince of Antioch, repudiated his wife 
Erina, to espouse a courtesan ... The sight even of the tomb of 
Christ was unable to inspire more holy thoughts. The patriarch 
Heraclius, who only owed his elevation to mundane and profane 
qualities, lavished the treasures due to pilgrims and the poor upon 
infamous prostitutes." 



France, Italy and Germany poured forth fresh hordes on hearing 
that the holy sepulchre was wrested from the infidels. Led by 
dukes, counts and barons, over four hundred thousand streamed 
into Asia Minor, where they swiftly perished of famine, disease, 
and the sword. The Crusaders marched off to their doom gaily, 
and frequently made ample provision for carnal enjoyment. 
William, count of Poictiers, for instance, left behind him a 
voluptuous court, but he set out for the East "accompanied by a 
great number of his vassals, among whom were a vast many 
women and young girls." 

The second Crusade was preached by St. Bernard with such 
success, that, in his own words, "the towns were deserted, or the 
only people that were in them were widows and orphans, whose 
husbands and fathers were yet living." In support of the Crusade, 
says Jortin, "he wrought such a multitude of miracles, that the 
Martins and Symeons are hardly fit to hold a candle to him." He 
cured the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, to say nothing of the sick, 
and performed no less than thirty-six miracles in a single day. The 
upshot, however, was lamentable. 

"Having promised the Croisez great success in the name of the 
Lord, and finding them soundly banged and utterly discomfited, 
he wrote an Apology for himself, justifying his promises, and 
laying the fault entirely on the vices of the Croisez. You 
never knew a fanatic pretending to prophecy who ever blushed 
when his predictions came to nought, or ever was at a loss for 
some paltry subterfuge in his own vindication." 

Louis VII of France joined this Crusade. In reducing the count of 
Champagne, he had massacred the inhabitants of Vetri after their 
submission, and burnt sixteen hundred of them in a church; and as 
popular indignation sharpened his conscience, he resolved to 
expiate his sins by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The emperor of 
Germany was also persuaded to join the expedition. Each 
sovereign commanded over seventy thousand troops. A 
considerable troop of women, armed with spear and shield, rode 
among the Germans. Nor were the French behind in this mixture 
of sexes, which naturally led to much depravity. "A great number 



of women," says Michaud, "attracted by the example of Eleanor 
of Guienne, took up the cross, and armed themselves with sword 
and lance." There was a separate troop of Amazons, commanded 
by a female general, whose dress was more admired than her 
courage, and whose gilded boots procured her the name of "the 
lady with the golden legs." 



Later Crusades were joined by children. A shepherd boy in 
Vendome, in A.D. 1212, raised armies of boys and girls. They 
marched to Marseilles, believing that the sea would open before 
them, and that they should reach the Holy Land dry-shod. They 
were plundered and murdered by older Christians; and two 
merchants, who got the rest to embark for Palestine, sold the boys 
as slaves and the girls to fill the harems of the infidel. The 
movement extended to Germany, but was suppressed by the Pope, 
who approved the Vendome mania. Twenty-five years later there 
was another abortive child pilgrimage. Thousands perished 
miserably, as though, says Fuller, the Devil "desired a cordial of 
children's blood to comfort his weak stomach, long cloyed with 
murdering of men. " 



Louis and Conrad marched to the Holy Land, wasted much time, 
treasure and blood, and returned to Europe without gaining 
anything. 



Meanwhile the famous Saladin was rising to his zenith. With the 
simplicity and justice of his uncle, the great Noureddin, he 
combined a chivalry which was all his own. He was sometimes 
cruel, but more often humane; a strict Mohammedan, but 
"otherwise of enlarged mind, great heart, generous and gay, 
accessible to every mental stimulus or social impression." He was 
affable and patient with the meanest of his servants, and 
accessible to the poorest suppliant against himself or his 
ministers. His liberality was boundless, and at the time of his 
death only forty-seven drachms of silver and one piece of gold 
were found in his treasury. 



He died on the 3rd of March, A.D. 1193, at Damascus. "Take this 
cloak," said he on his death-bed to his servant, "show it to the 



faithful, and tell them that the ruler of the East could take but one 
garment with him into the grave." By his last will Saladin ordered 
charities to be distributed to the poor, without distinction of Jew, 
Christian, or Mohammedan. 

Saladin defeated the Christians at Tiberias in July, A.D. 1 187, and 
advanced to Jerusalem. Unwilling to stain the venerated city with 
blood, he offered the people money and settlements in Syria if 
they would capitulate. They refused, but prayer was a poor 
defence, and after several days' fighting they threw themselves on 
his mercy. 

"He consented to accept the city and to spare the inhabitants. The 
Greek and Oriental Christians were permitted to live under his 
dominion; but it was stipulated that in forty days all the Franks 
and Latins should evacuate Jerusalem and be safely conducted to 
the seaports of Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces of gold should be 
paid for each main, five for each woman, and one for every child; 

and that those who were unable to purchase their freedom should 
be detained in perpetual slavery. " 

Saladin paid the ransom of thousands of the poorest himself. 
Malek Adel followed his example, redeeming two thousand. 
Eventually only about an eighth of the inhabitants were 
unredeemed, and many of these embraced Mohammedanism. 
Unlike the brutal Crusaders, who massacred without distinction of 
age or sex, Saladin melted with compassion at the tears of 
women, and when they begged of him their fathers, husbands and 
brothers, he granted their request and loaded them with 
presents. Michaud pays a warm tribute to this noble infidel. 
"He rendered to the mothers their children, and to the wives their 
husbands, among the captives. Several Christians had abandoned 
their furniture and most precious effects, and carried on their 
shoulders their old and enfeebled parents or their sick and infirm 
friends. Saladin was touched (attendri) by this spectacle, and 
recompensed with his charities the virtue and the piety of his 
enemies. Taking pity on all unfortunates, he allowed the Knights 
of the Hospital to remain in the city to tend the pilgrims, and 



those who were prevented by grave maladies from leaving 
Jerusalem." 

Gibbon justly says that "in these acts of mercy the virtue of 
Saladin deserves our admiration and love." Dante places Saladin 
in Hell, as became a good Christian, but in the best society; with 
Brutus, Cornelia, Aristotle, Socrates and Plato. 



Saladin's humanity was in striking contrast with the villainy of the 
nearest Christian prince. "Many of the Christians who left 
Jerusalem," says Mills, "went to Antioch: but Bohemond not only 
denied them hospitality, but even stripped them. They marched 
into the Saracenian country, and were well received." Michaud 
gives some striking details of Christian inhumanity to the exiles 
from Jerusalem. Repulsed by their brethren of the East, they 
wandered miserably about Syria, many dying of grief and hunger. 
Tripoli shut its gates against them, and "one woman, urged by 
despair, cast her infant into the sea, cursing the Christians who 
refused them succor." 



Gregory VIII issued a bull for a third Crusade, and all Europe 
flew to arms. Frederic Barbarossa came from Germany, Philip 
Augustus from France, and Richard Coeur de Lion from England. 
Their armies amounted to hundreds of thousands. A general tax, 
called the Saladine tenth, was imposed on the laity and clergy to 
raise the sinews of war. "The practice," says Gibbon, "was too 
lucrative to expire with the occasion; and this tribute became the 
foundation of all the tithes and tenths on ecclesiastical benefices 
which have been granted by the Roman pontiffs to Catholic 
sovereigns, or reserved for the immediate use of the apostolic 



see." 



This crusade was as vain as its predecessor. Barbarossa was 
drowned in a Syrian stream. Richard Coeur de Lion performed 
prodigies of valor, but was outwitted by Saladin. He sighted 
Jerusalem without being able to attack it, and finally signed a 
treaty with the Sultan, which allowed the Christians to make 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and exempted them from taxation. 
Saladin generously granted, at the request of the bishop of 



Salisbury, the establishment of Latin priests at the Holy 
Sepulchre, and at Bethlehem and Nazareth. On his way home to 
England, Richard was clapped into prison by his brother 
Crusader, the Duke of Austria, and only liberated, after a long 
detention, by the payment of an inordinate ransom. 

Like other Crusades, this one was marked by the grossest 
debauchery. While the French king was encamped before 
Ptolemai's, and his army was a prey to famine and disease, they 
indulged in the worst excesses. Three hundred women arrived 
from Cyprus and the Greek islands, and prostituted themselves in 
the Christian camp, while the Saracens beheld the spectacle with 
disgust. Michaud sums up the depravity of the soldiers of the 
cross by saying that all the vices of Europe and Asia had met in 
one spot. 

The most flagrant crime of this Crusade was perpetrated by 
Richard at Acre. During the siege, and after the capture of this 
city, the Crusaders wallowed in vice. Richard's courage, however, 
gave them the victory. Saladin agreed to give up a piece of the 
holy cross, and pay two hundred thousand pieces of gold for the 
prisoners. Incensed by a trifling delay, the savage Richard on the 
Friday after the Assumption marched two thousand five hundred 
Saracens outside the walls, and murdered them before the Sultan's 
eyes. "It was done," says an ancient writer, "with the assent of 
all." No danger from the prisoners was alleged as an excuse; the 
act was one of simple ferocity. After the butchery, "With a 
superstition equally cruel and fierce, the Christians searched the 
carcasses of the murdered Turks for golden byzants, and 
converted the gall which was found in their dead bodies into 
medicines." Saladin might have made reprisals, but he disdained 
to emulate the barbarity of Richard, and sent back his prisoners 
unharmed. 

The gains of the third Crusade were exceedingly trivial. Ptolemai's 
was captured, and Ascalon demolished. For this Germany lost a 
great emperor and a fine army, and other countries suffered in 



proportion. Out of six hundred thousand Crusaders scarcely a 
hundred thousand returned to their native lands. 



Two years after the death of Saladin, Pope Celestine III promoted 
a fourth Crusade, which was also abortive. "All the powers of the 
West," says Michaud, "miscarried in an attempt upon a little 
fortress in Syria." This Crusade calls for little comment. The 
German garrison at Jaffa was massacred by the Saracens while 
"celebrating the feast of St. Martin with every excess of 
drunkenness and debauchery." While besieging the castle of 
Thoron the warriors of the cross gave themselves up to their usual 
vices. Men who had left their wives to fight for Christ attached 
themselves to the vilest prostitutes; in fact, "the vices and 
disorders of the Crusaders were so disgraceful that the authors of 
the old chronicles blush whilst they retrace the picture of them. " 



The fifth Crusade was proclaimed in A.D. 1200 by Innocent III, 
who simply wanted to raise money "for the gratification of his 
luxury and avarice. " Fulk, of Neuilly , preached up the expedition. 
He was an illiterate priest, but a good missionary. 



"The fame of his sanctity and miracles was spread over the land: 
he declaimed, with severity and vehemence, against the vices of 
the age; and his sermons, which he preached in the streets of 
Paris, converted the robbers, the usurers, the prostitutes, and even 
the doctors and scholars of the university." 

Richard of England, however, would not yield to Fulk's 
persuasions. "You advise me," he said, "to dismiss my three 
daughters — pride, avarice, and incontinence: I bequeath them to 
the most deserving — my pride to the Knights Templars, my 
avarice to the monks of Cisteaux, and my incontinence to the 
prelates." 



Gibbon devotes a magnificent chapter to this Crusade, which, 
instead of attacking the infidel, turned its arms against 
Constantinople, and subverted the Greek empire. Before the city 
was carried, it suffered from the bigotry of some Flemish 
pilgrims. 



"In one of their visits to the city they were scandalised by the 
aspect of a mosque or a synagogue, in which one God was 
worshipped, without a partner or a son. Their effectual mode of 
controversy was to attack the infidels with the sword, and their 
habitation with fire; but the infidels, and some Christian 
neighbors, presumed to defend their lives and properties; and the 
flames which bigotry had kindled consumed the most orthodox 
and innocent structures. During eight days and nights the 
conflagration spread above a league in front, from the harbor to 
the Propontis, over the thickest and most populous regions of the 
city." 

Constantinople was the capital city of a Christian empire, but the 
Crusaders sacked it as though it were inhabited by Saracens. The 
Crusaders put to the sword every Greek they met with on entering 
the city. "It was a horrible spectacle," says old Villehardouin, "to 
see women and young children running distractedly here and 
there, trembling and half-dead with fright, lamenting piteously, 
and begging for mercy." 

"The scenes of female violation," says Mills, "need not be 
described." According to Gibbon, "Pope Innocent III accuses the 
pilgrims of respecting, in their lust, neither age, nor sex, nor 

religious profession; and bitterly laments that the deeds of 
darkness, fornication, adultery, and incest, were perpetrated in 
open day; and that noble matrons and holy nuns were polluted by 
the grooms and peasants of the Catholic camp." The Crusaders 
were insensible to pity. For several days they enacted the worst 
scenes of outrage and spoliation, within and without the walls of 
Constantinople. "Villages, churches, and country houses," says 
Michaud, "were all devastated and given over to pillage. A 
distracted crowd covered the roads, and wandered about at 
hazard, pursued by fear, bending under fatigue, and uttering cries 
of despair." Nicetas, the Byzantine historian, whose daughter was 
with difficulty preserved from violation, reproaches the Crusaders 
with having surpassed the infidels in barbarity; he reminds them 
of the example of Saladin's soldiers, who, when masters of 
Jerusalem, neither violated the modesty of matrons and virgins, 



nor subjected the Christians to fire, sword, hunger, and 
nakedness. 

Churches were despoiled as well as other buildings. Some of 
these scenes of sacrilegious plunder are inimitably described by 
Gibbon. 

"After stripping the gems and pearls, they converted the chalices 
into drinking cups; their tables, on which they gamed and feasted, 
were covered with the pictures of Christ and the saints; and they 
trampled under foot the most venerable objects of the Christian 
worship. In the cathedral of St. Sophia the ample veil of the 
sanctuary was rent asunder for the sake of the golden fringe; and 
the altar, a monument of art and riches, was broken in pieces and 
shared among the captors. Their mules and horses were laden 
with the wrought silver and gilt carvings which they tore down 
from the doors and pulpit; and if the beasts stumbled under the 
burden, they were stabbed by their impatient drivers, and the holy 
pavement streamed with their impure blood. A prostitute was 
seated on the throne of the patriarch; and the daughter of Belial, 
as she is styled, sang and danced in the church to ridicule the 
hymns and processions of the Orientals." 

Thus, many centuries before the French Revolution, the Crusaders 
anticipated the famous performance of the Goddess of Reason. 
Demoiselle Candeille, who sat on the high altar of Notre Dame 
while Chenier's Ode to Liberty was chanted by the Convention, 
was not a prostitute however, as she is generally described by the 
apologists of Christianity, nor did she officiate, as they allege, in a 
state of nudity. She was an actress and a handsome woman, but 
no more than her face was visible, the rest being decently 
covered; while the girl whom the Crusaders hired to dance and 
sing wantonly in the Christian cathedral of St. Sophia was a 
notorious courtesan, whom Nicetas, the contemporary historian, 
describes as a follower of demons and priestess of the furies. 

Not satisfied with pillage which amounted to millions, the 
Crusaders destroyed or mutilated the artistic treasures of the 
capital of eastern Christendom. 



"Constantinople, which to this period had stood erect amidst the 
ruins of several empires, had collected within its walls the 
scattered relics of the arts, and was proud to exhibit the 
masterpieces that had been saved from the destruction of 
barbarous ages. The bronze, in which breathed the genius of 
antiquity, was cast into the furnace, and converted into money, to 
satisfy the greedy soldiers. The heroes and gods of the Nile, those 
of ancient Greece and of ancient Rome, the masterpieces of 
Praxiteles, Phidias, and the most celebrated artists, fell beneath 
the strokes of the conquerors." 

Many ancient writings also perished in the fires or the pillage, and 
several classics that existed in the twelfth century are now 
irretrievably lost. The soldiers of Christ were not avaricious of 
such contemptible treasures as the wisdom or the wit of antiquity, 
but they greedily sought and tenaciously kept the relics of 
superstition. According to Mills, the collection of such things 
"seems to have been the favorite occupation of the Crusaders 
when they relaxed from the labors of extermination. Accordingly, 
the western world was deluged by corporeal fragments of 
departed saints, and every city had a warehouse of the 
dead." Such, adds Gibbon, was "the increase of pilgrimage and 
oblation," by the scattering of heads and bones, crosses and 
images, over the churches of Europe, that "no branch, perhaps, of 
more lucrative plunder was imported from the east." The Western 
Christians rejoiced in the acquisition, while the Eastern Christians 
deplored the loss of such priceless relies as the bones of John the 
Baptist, an arm of St. James, a splinter of the true cross, and the 
baby linen and hair of Jesus Christ. 

The sixth Crusade was preached by Robert de Courcon, a friend 
of Pope Innocent III. "Women, children, the old, the blind, the 
lame, the lepers," says Mills, "all were enrolled in the sacred 
militia." The king of Hungary, the dukes of Austria and Bavaria, 
and all the potentates of Lower Germany, united their forces in 
A.D. 1216. Their one achievement was the successful siege of 
Damietta. Mills describes their glorious victory after a leaguer of 
eighteen months. 



"The legate and the king assaulted the walls, and soon entered the 
city, with the same ruthless feelings as had maddened the early 
Crusaders, when they first leaped on the battlements of Jerusalem. 
But revenge sought its victims in vain. Damietta was one vast 
charnel-house. Of a population, which at the beginning of the 
siege consisted of more than seventy thousand souls, three 
thousand only were the relics. The conquerors marched through a 
pestilential vapor. The streets, the mosques and the houses were 
strewed with dead bodies. The rich and the poor, the master and 
the servant, lay with no reference to distinction. The children at 
the breast had drawn the last remnants of life from their 
mothers." 

What a spectacle! How proudly the bannered cross must have 
floated over the scene ! 

The seventh Crusade was resolved on at the Council of Spoletto 
in A.D. 1234. Jerusalem and other parts of the Holy Land were 
for a while in the hands of the Christians, but were soon 
recaptured. An eighth Crusade was therefore planned at the 
Council of Lyons in A.D. 1245. This was headed by Louis IX of 
France, generally known as Saint Louis. Landing at Damietta, 
which had been retaken by the Moslems, Louis captured the city, 
fixed his residence there and turned the mosques into churches. 
His army exhibited the usual vices of Crusaders. 

"The Barons emulated each other in the splendor of their banquets 
and the commonalty abandoned themselves to the lowest vices. 
So general was the immorality, that the king could not stop the 
foul and noxious torrent. " 

Michaud writes to the same effect, and as his picture is in fuller 
detail, we give it also. 

"The passion for gaming had got entire possession of the leaders 
and soldiers: after losing their fortune, they risked even their 
horses and arms. Even beneath the shadow of the standards of 
Christ the Crusaders gave themselves up to all the excesses of 
debauchery; the contagion of the most odious vices pervaded all 
ranks, and places of prostitution were found even in the close 



vicinity of the pavilion inhabited by the pious monarch of the 
French. To satisfy the boundless taste for luxury and pleasure 
recourse was had to all sorts of violent means. The leaders of the 
army pillaged the traders that provisioned the camp and the city; 
they imposed enormous tributes upon them, and this assisted 
greatly in bringing on scarcity. The most ardent made distant 
excursions, surprised caravans, devastated towns and plains, and 
bore away Mussulman women, whom they brought in triumph to 

Damietta. " 

Joinville says that "the common people took to forcing and 
violating matrons and maidens." The Crusade was a hopeless 
failure, meeting beyond Damietta with little else than 
discomfiture and defeat, Louis being taken prisoner and 
afterwards ransomed, and most of his troops exterminated. Before 
the next Crusade the Templars and the Hospitallers fought each 
other, the red cross against the white. "Few prisoners were taken," 
says Mills, "and scarcely a Templar escaped alive." 

The fall of Antioch before the Moslems evoked the ninth Crusade 
in A.D. 1268. St. Louis joined it. Landing at Tunis, he fell a prey 
to the pestilential air, and, as Jortin says, "died like a fool, of the 
plague." St. Louis was perhaps a great man, but he was a fierce 
fanatic, an implacable hater of heretics, and a great patron of the 
Inquisition. 

Prince Edward of England continued the Crusade, giving an 
earnest of the savagery which Scotland afterwards so rued. He 
captured the birthplace of Christ, and Nazareth witnessed on a 
smaller scale "the barbarities which stained the entry of the 
Christians into Jerusalem two centuries before." Every 
Mussulman found in the city was put to the sword. The Syrian 
sun at length prostrated Edward's vigorous frame, and he gladly 
signed a treaty of peace with the Sultan of Egypt. 

Gregory IX tried in vain to stimulate a fresh Crusade. A new 
Council of Lyons in May, 1274, ordered the clergy to pay a tenth 
of their revenues for six years, and boxes to be placed for 
collections in the churches. Money was raised, but Europe refused 



to fight. Meanwhile the Mamelukes swept through Palestine, 
capturing Acre, and murdering or imprisoning all the Christians 

who could not escape to Cyprus or Armenia. All the fruit of nine 
Crusades was lost, the possession of the Holy Land was finally 
resumed by the infidels, and, in the fine phrase of Gibbon, "a 
mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the coast which had 
so long resounded with the WORLD'S DEBATE." 

But before Mohammed captured Constantinople, and substituted 
for the ancient and effete Greek empire the modern and vigorous 
despotism of the Turks, there were several spasmodic efforts to 
chastise the insolent infidels. These enterprises were chiefly 
stimulated by the Popes, who not only profited by the Crusades, 
but found them an admirable expedient to stifle the growing spirit 
of heresy and inquiry. Few are worth our notice, but one at least 
demands our attention, as it exhibits the striking manner in which 

the Christians combined business and religion. The 
Genoese contemplated a descent upon the coasts of Barbary, and 
on hearing the report a crowd of warriors issued from all the 
provinces of France. Embarking together, the French and the 
Genoese set sail, with music and streaming banners. After a rapid 
voyage they arrived at the coast of Barbary, and laid siege to the 
city of Africa. The inhabitants not only resisted, but being unable 
to conceive why they were attacked by strangers whom they had 
never injured, they sent deputies to the Christians to inquire the 
reason of their unexpected visit. Taken aback by this pertinent and 
sensible question, the Duke of Bourbon called a council of the 
principal leaders, and after a full deliberation the following 
answer was returned: 

"Those who demand why war is made against them, must know 
that their lineage and race put to death and crucified the Son of 
God, named Jesus Christ, and that we wish to avenge upon them 
this fact and evil deed. Further, they do not believe in the holy 
baptism, nor in the Virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus Christ; and 
all these things being considered is why we hold the Saracens and 
all their sect as enemies." 



The "Saracens" were not convinced by this extraordinary 
argument. "They only laughed at it," says Froissart, who gives an 
account of the expedition, "and said it was neither reasonable nor 
proved, for it was the Jews who put Christ to death, and not they." 
Perhaps they thought, with better logic than their invaders, that 
the foreign fleet was as anxious for plunder as for the honor of 
Christ. They kept them at a respectful distance, and the Christians 
had to return home empty-handed. 

Despite the long and savage war waged against them by the 
Christians, the Mohammedans returned to the maxims of 
toleration which had originally been practised by the Saracens at 
Jerusalem. Pilgrims from Europe were freely allowed to visit the 
imaginary tomb of their Redeemer, and monks were permitted a 
safe residence at the sacred spot. Gradually the indignation of the 
Christian states subsided into a melancholy resignation, and the 
land of the Nativity and the Passion was suffered to remain in the 
undisputed possession of the infidel. The apostles of the cross 
only avenged their faith by cheap insults, like that of Brother 
Vincent, who declared that God withheld the Holy Land from the 
Christians lest they should sin there, and gave it to the 
Mohammedans, with whom he was not offended, because they 
were only dogs. 

Before closing this chapter it will be necessary to consider the 
pretexts by which the Crusades have been defended, and to see 
what were their effects on the civilisation of Europe. 

Michaud's apology for the conflict of the Cross against the 
Crescent is a remarkable one. We should reflect, he says, on what 
splendid results would have flowed from the Crusades if they had 
been successful! But this is a barren argument; nor is it certain 
that the substitution of Christianity for Mohammedanism in the 

East would have been a blessing. But there is a secondary plea 
advanced by Michaud which is more plausible. He maintains that 
the Crusades averted a Mohammedan attack on Europe. Sir 
James Mackintosh urges the same argument. The eastern frontiers 
of Christendom were threatened, and "an attack on any 



Mohammedan territory was an act of self-defence; it was the 
means of securing themselves against attack." Macaulay also 
writes in a similar strain. "It was better," he says, "that the 
Christian nations should be roused and united for the recovery of 
the Holy Sepulchre, than that they should, one by one, be 
overwhelmed by the Mohammedan power. " 

This reasoning is based upon the assumption, either that there was 
a special danger of attack from the East at the time of the first 
Crusade, or that the Mohammedans were bent on subjugating 
Christendom whenever an opportunity occurred. 

The first assumption is obviously false. No danger hung over 
Europe when the Crusades commenced. The Mohammedans were 
themselves divided and engaged in internecine strife; and if they 
opposed a united front to the Christian invader, it was only 
because their "mutual jealousies yielded to the high necessity of 
preservation." Europe was, indeed, threatened with subjection 

when France was invaded by the Spanish and African Moors; but 
no Crusade was preached then, and Christendom had acquiesced 
for ages in the existence of Islamism. 

The second assumption is less obviously false, and has therefore 
been frequently employed. "The Turk," says Bacon in his Essays, 
"hath at hand, for cause of war, the propagation of his law or sect; 
a quarrel that he may always command. " This notion is elaborated 
in a later work of Bacon's. 

"In deliberation of war against the Turk it hath been often, with 
great judgment, maintained that Christian princes and states have 
always a sufficient ground of invasive war against the enemy; not 
for cause of religion, but upon a just fear; forasmuch as it is a 

fundamental law in the Turkish empire that they may, without any 
other provocation, make war upon Christendom for the 
propagation of their law; so that there lieth upon Christians a 
perpetual fear of war, hanging over their heads, from them; and 
therefore they may at all times, as they think good, be upon the 
preventive." 



No one will be surprised to find this argument repeated by 
Johnson, whose bigotry was constitutional. 
"The lawfulness and justice of the holy wars have been much 
disputed; but, perhaps, there is a principle on which the question 
may be easily determined. If it be a part of the religion of the 
Mohammedans to extirpate by the sword all other religions, it is, 
by the laws of self-defence, lawful for men of every other 
religion, and for Christians among others, to make war upon 
Mohammedans, simply as Mohammedans, as men obliged by 
their own principles to make war upon Christians, and only lying 
in wait till opportunity shall promise them success." 
There is much virtue in an "if." Johnson, like Bacon, is 
theoretically right. The Koran does enjoin war against infidels, 
but so does the Bible; and the Jews and Christians, as Sale 
remarks, have not been behind the Mohammedans in the practice 
of this pious virtue. But statesmen are not to be guided by 
theoretical reasons; otherwise every Protestant nation would be 
obliged to outlaw Roman Catholics because they acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope. Mohammedanism, like other religions, 
has learned to accommodate itself to circumstances. The ninth 
chapter of the Koran furnishes the doctors of Islam with a 
merciful and convenient passage, on which they found the law 
that the professors of other religions are to be tolerated on 
payment of a small tribute, which is remitted to the indigent. Nor 
did Mohammed himself ever oppress the Christians who would 
live at peace with him. As Gibbon observes, he "readily granted 
the security of their persons, the freedom of their trade, the 
property of their goods, and the toleration of their 
worship." Christian churches were allowed in Mohammedan 

states, though it is safe to affirm that no Christian state would 
have tolerated a Mohammedan mosque. Even in India the 
Mohammedan conquerors "spared the pagods of that devout and 
populous country." The Arabian caliphs gave freedom to all the 
oriental sects. The patriarchs, bishops, and clergy, were protected 
in their domestic jurisdictions by the civil magistrate. Learned 
Christians were employed as secretaries and physicians; they 
were made collectors of the revenue, and sometimes raised to the 
command of cities and provinces. When Saladin recaptured 



Jerusalem from the Crusaders, he made a distinction between the 
Latin and the Greek and Oriental Christians. The former were 
treated as captives of war, but the latter were permitted to remain 
as his subjects, and to worship their gods in their own fashion. 
Nor has this tolerant tradition been since violated, for to this day 
the Jews and Christians of the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of 
conscience which was granted by the caliphs, and many a fugitive 
from Christian bigotry has found shelter with the "persecuting" 

Mohammedans. 

Sir James Mackintosh urges the ridiculous plea that it was lawful 
for the Christians "to defend the safe exercise of their religious 
worship in Palestine." But such rights must be reciprocal, or they 
cease to exist. How could the Christians claim what they were not 
prepared to concede? Is it not enough to reply that no 
Mohammedan colony would have been suffered in Christendom, 

and that the followers of Jesus, who were so incensed at a casual 
outburst of Turkish bigotry in Palestine, everywhere denied the 
Jews the common rights of citizenship? 

Such subtle sophistries did not inspire the Crusaders. They were 
animated by a simple fanaticism. The tomb of Christ was in the 
possession of the infidel, and they revolted at the sacrilegious 
idea. "Religion," says Michaud, "was the principle which acted 
most powerfully upon the greater number of the Crusaders." The 
expedition against the Mohammedans, as Robertson remarks, was 
"the only common enterprise in which the European nations ever 

engaged," and it remains a singular monument of human folly." 

Whether the Crusades produced good or evil, and in what 
proportion, may fortunately be decided by facts. Accordingly, 
there is a singular agreement among the highest authorities. 
Gibbon's opinion is that the Crusades "checked rather than 
forwarded the maturity of Europe. "Mills says that they "retarded 
the march of civilisation, thickened the clouds of ignorance and 
superstition, and encouraged intolerance, cruelty, and 
fierceness." Macaulay says that the Italian commonwealths gained 
in commerce through the Crusades, which they might have done 



without them, but allows that "the inhabitants of other countries 
gained nothing but relies and wounds." 

The Crusaders could not help seeing that the 
Saracenic civilisation was superior to their own, but they were too 
bigoted to learn from the professors of a rival faith. Even 
literature was not stimulated or enriched. Berington, who, as a 
Catholic, would not needlessly censure a movement blessed by 
the Church, declares that the Crusades "were utterly sterile with 
respect to the arts, to learning, and every moral 
advantage." Hallam also says that they had "little or no influence 
on literature," and he points out that such learning as the 
degenerate Greeks possessed was irretrievably injured by the 
illiterate Latin dynasty which for sixty years followed the capture 
of Constantinople. Arabian learning had been trickling into 
Europe through Spain and Italy for two centuries before the 
Crusades, and it was not hastened in the least by the holy wars. 

Gibbon perceives "an accidental operation of the Crusades" in 
undermining Feudalism. Many barons wasted their estates, or 
extinguished their lines, in these expeditions. The sovereigns who 
stayed at home profited by such occurrences, and it is justly 
remarked by Robertson that "the regal authority rose in proportion 
as that of the aristocracy declined." The result was that "a more 
general and steady administration of justice began to be 
introduced, and some advances were made towards the 
establishment of regular government in the several kingdoms of 
Europe." 

A more positive result of the Crusades was the strengthening and 
enriching of the Papacy. They were "for the popes a pretext to 
usurp, in all the states of Europe, the principal attributes of 
sovereignty;" the clergy gained the greatest ascendancy, and "the 
empire of the, popes had no longer any opposition or 
limits." Father Paul remarks that the popes, by their briefs, made 
themselves and the chief prelates the guardians of the families and 
affairs of the rich Crusaders, and encouraged them to make over 
their estates to the Church; while enormous sums were raised 



from devout people, which "nobody imagines was all laid out in 
the war." The sale of indulgences grew out of the Crusades, and 
this in time led to the Protestant revolt in Germany. But it would 
be highly unphilosophical to ascribe the Reformation, as Heeren 
was tempted to do, to the action of the Crusades. The corruption 
of the Papacy led to a reduction of its power, as the excesses of 
burglars might lead to a better protection of our dwellings. 

Another result was extremely pernicious, and must have been 
widespread. The natural tendency of a fanatical religious war, as 
Mills observes, is "to indurate the heart and brutalise the 
character," and the humanity of Europe must have deteriorated 
during these enterprises. The violation of domestic ties must also 
have contributed to the gross immorality of those ages. How far 
religion had extinguished the domestic sentiments in the breasts 
of the Crusaders was illustrated in the siege of Carac, when the 
soldiers of Christ, rather than surrender, actually sold their wives 
and children to the Saracens. The sequel illustrated the superiority 
of the infidels; for when the fortress was yielded to Saladin, he 
not only granted the defenders their lives and liberties, but 
restored to them their wives and children whom they had 
barbarously sold into slavery. 

The last and worst result of the Crusades was the growth of 
superstition and fanaticism. With equal fineness and truth Gibbon 

says: 

"The principle of the crusades was a savage fanaticism; and the 
most important effects were analogous to the cause. Each pilgrim 
was ambitious to return with his sacred spoils, the relics of Greece 
and Palestine; and each relic was preceded and followed by a train 
of miracles and visions. The belief of the Catholics was corrupted 
by new legends, their practice by new superstitions; and the 
establishment of the Inquisition, the mendicant orders of monks 
and friars, the last abuse of indulgences, and the final progress of 
idolatry, flowed from the baleful fountain of the holy war. The 
active spirit of the Latins preyed on the vitals of their reason and 
religion; and if the ninth and tenth centuries were the times of 



darkness, the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of absurdity 
and fable. " 

Fighting the infidel abroad heightened the spirit of bigotry, and 
sharpened the sword against the heretic at home. Jortin remarks 
that the thirteenth century saw "hanging and burning for God's 

sake become the universal practice." Milman also observes that 
the Holy War strengthened the doctrine that "The unbeliever was 
the natural enemy of Christ and of his Church; if not to be 
converted, to be punished for the crime of unbelief, to be 
massacred, exterminated by the righteous sword." Besides the 
incalculable evils they directly caused, the Crusades led to the 
slaughter of the Northern pagans, the massacre of the Albigenses, 
and the other wholesale cruelties with which the Papacy 
afterwards desolated Europe. 



THE END OF VOL. I. 

[Note: the projected Volume Two was never published.] 



